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CHA P71 
Ficf Years of Richeliew's Minifiry.—Takiag o* Rocket — 
| Cabals and Rebelions. 


NEW fyftem of policy. is ow ready to’ aielor General 
‘itfelf, and: change the face of Europe. A fupe- fend 
_ flour genius, governing the French monatchy;: ruling cha, 
_ the weak king with abfolute dominion,’ bending the 
audacity of the Calvinifts and the feditious ambition of 
the grandees to the yoke, will aftonith the world by the 
greatnefs of his enterprifes ; he’ will fhed rivets of blood ; 
he will rule with a rod of iron; render France miferable, 
and be dreaded and hated as much as admired’;’but 
his miniftry will make one of the principal: epochas mn 
Vou. V. B hiflory, 
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hiftery, by the revolutions and celebrated events which 
it will produce. The moft brilliant, even the moft ne- 
~~ ceffary, parts of hiftory, are feldom any thing but dread 
ful tragedy. ; 
16443 Richelieu, bifhop of Lugon, for feveral years afpired 
How icy (0 the goverprtient. Being a creature of Concini, ani 
rofe to the involved in his difprace, he had put on a mafk of indif- 
minifty. ference,-and even piety, which impofed only on thofe 
who didnot know hitin.~’ By making peace between the 
queen mother and Louis XIII. (1619) he had procured 
for\himfelfa cardinal’s hat 5 :and Mary) Medici, having 
recovered her feat in the council, ufed her utmof en- 
_deavours to pfocure admittance for him, though the 
king had excluded him by an exprefs ftipulation. 
‘That “devout : princeywas inot only fhocked by the gal= 
laatries of the cardinal, but dreaded his ambitious tem- 
per, and the fuperiarty of his genius; yet he yielded to 
the queen’s importunities, though refolved not to ens 
srart VRE tuthority witha man of fuch a character. 
Richelieu. gave out, that his ill. flate of health made 
him unable to go through the fatigue of bufinefs; but 
it was not long before he pulled off the mak ; and the 
{peedy difgrace of two minifters who oppofed him, was 
a prognoftic of that abfolute authority which he was 
defirous to affume. He bécame prime minifter and all 
powerful only. in 1629 ;. but from‘his firft.entrance into 
the council, he had. the chief influence in all affairs. | 
Great poe. _ Lhe miniftry no more acted at random, without any 
litieal fixed: aim, nor with a weaknefs that rendered it con 
views temptible. The ftate of Europe w-s confidered, in 
my. which it was feen that France ought to intereft herfelf ; 
and the plan of Henry IV. was refumed, to carb the 
power of the houfe of Auftria, which Ferdinand EH. was 
every day rendering shore formidable ; negotiations. 
» were.carpied on, m the different courts,.and preparations 
made--for, vigorous ¢nterprifess’ The faccefs of thefe 
might. have. been enfured by a good fyftem of economy 5 
but,.Richeliea was-of a-charaGer entirely different 
sero lid: - ‘ Ss fom, 
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from Sulli.. Haughty, unjuft, and tyrannical; through 
the whole Pah es his adminiftration he negleCted the 
principal refources of the ftate, thefe which a mild and 
prudent governinent finds in the happinefs and affection 
of the fubjedts: 32 | me | 
James I. faffered himfelf to be drawn into the politi- Negotia. 

cal {chemes of Richelieu. That weak monarch, with a fons fet 
wiew to reftore the elector palatine, his fon in law, had ridge of _ 
_ long negotiated a treaty of marriage between his fon Syne 
(Charles I.) and the infanta of Spain, notwithf{tanding with the 
the averfion of the Englifh from an alliance with that ee 
country:. Young Charles; impatient of the delays, by 
the advice of Buckingham, and accompanied by that rafh 
favourite; had executed the romantic project of going 
to pay his court to that princefs in perfon, He had 
pleafed; attrated efteem, and the affair feemed to be 
concluded ;. when the doke of Buckingham, having 
drawn upon biméelf the hatred of the Spaniards by his 
infolence and debauchefy, gave the prince of Wales a 
difguft to the match; took him out of the country, 
eauted the whole negotiation to be broken off, and ren- 
_dered.a wat unavoidable, of which James could not 
even bear the thoughts: The court of France, taking gngtaiid 
advantage of this conjuncture, gave Henrietta, filter of allied to 
Louis KIM. to Charles; with eight hundred thoufand 
erowns for her portions Thus did England become an 

enemy to the houfe of Auftria; ee ee ies eis 

James died the following year (1625) amidft the bean of. 

vexations given hini both by this rupture and the at- Jemnee Fe 
tempts made upon his prerogative within the kingdom. 

Ai new pathament hed a little before abolifhed ail mo- 
nopolies.. ‘Che bill declareds that every fubje may remarks: 
freely. ci[pofe of his ows adlions, provided they be not inju- ic bi. 
riaus to-any other perfon ; and thet this right can be limited 
_ by no aushority. except the laws. Charles I. who inherited 

the principles of his father, and like hint, was guided by 

the counfels of Buckingham, began in troubles an un- 
fortunate reign, which he wai:deftined to end upon a 
feaffold . . 


Rz The 
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Agiirof The war of the Valteline gave an early proof of the 
ine Valtee vigour of the French miniftry. ‘That’ {mall province, 
) which was fubjeét to the Grifons, having rifen in rebel- 
lion, folicited: the affiftance of the Spaniards ; and as 

the Valtelines were Catholics, and the Grifons Protef 

~ tants, the court of Madrid coloured theit intention of 
keeping it, with the religious pretext of fecuring it from 

the ravages of herefy. Accordingly fome fortreffes 

were erected in it by the governour of the Milanefe, 

-*and a communication was by that means opened’ with 
Germany. Soon after this enterprife, Spain, bya treaty 
concluded with France in 1621, obliged herfelf? to 

reftore the Valteline to the Grifons, but the treaty 

was not carried into’ execution; and though nego- 

tiations were again fet on foot, ‘they ended only 

in fequeftrating the fortreffes of that province in 

ates the hands of the pope. But when’ Richelieu became 
‘saa miunifter, he took a fhort method to get over the diffi- 


puts an 

end to it culties, by entering into a league with Venice and the 

with vi- 

gour. duke of Savoy; after which a French army drove out 
the garrifons of Urban VIII. and reftored matters. to 
their former condition: From that time Europe zec- 
koned that the court of France was roufing from its le- 

League thargy. Another league was concluded: with Holland, 

aa which, after the expiration of the truce in 1621, had 
again been attacked. - However, Spinola found means 


to force Breda, after a fiege of ten months. 


Peace The Huguenots, who were always injured and ws 
ae ways feditious, having again taken arms, Richelieu re- 
nos. folved to break their power; but the circumftances 


were not yet ripe. Though their fleet had been de- 

feated, and they were driven out of the ifle of Rhée, 

they obtained the fame advantageous terms of peace as 
before. The cardinal, to ufe his own expreffion, 
thought that he mult again give the world occafion of 

vandal, that he might act with vigour againft the houle 
Richelieu ‘of Auttria. Virulent libels were publifhed againft him, 
with fous In which he was flyled the patriarch of the Atheifis ; but, 
though 
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though he was too much affe@ed with thofe contempti- ritity, put 
ble pieces of ribaldry; he purfued his plan with ardour. Realy 
He had already filled the great men of the. kingdom jeas. 
-with apprehenfions, by his attempts to bring them un- 
der obedience; defied-the refentment of Gafton, duke 

of Orleans, the king’s brother ; and not only intrigues, 

but confpiracies, were formed againft:him. Never had 
minifter fo many enemies or difficulties to encounter ; 

but thefe only ferved to give vigour to his genius; and 

the ambition to which he was‘a prey, infpired him with 

a courage that neceflarily furmounted all oppofition, 

His vaft political defigns might be-obftru@ted by. the — s627. 

commotions of the Huguenots; but their ruin was puckins- 


haftened by a fudden rupture between England and Fnglasa 
France, Ever fince the marriage of Charles I. with *¢O%°y". 
Henrietta, the inconfiderate zeal of the Catholics, who guenots, 
had been attached to the fervice of the queen, had. fe- 

cretly irritated the nation ; but the difcontent had only 
thewed itfelf insmurmurs, when Buckingham engaged 

the kingdom in the quarrel of the Calvinifts, in order 

to gratify a foolith paffion. ‘That imprudent: minifter, 
being defirous of paying another vifit to the queen of 
France, Anne of Auftria, with whom he had, the info- 
ence to fall in love, had taken a joutney into that 
country, under ‘pretence of figning a treaty againft 
Spain, But the cardinal, being informed of his fenti- 
“ments, caufed him to be denied admittance at court ; 

when, out of refentment for this refufal, and jealouly of 

the cardinal, he determined his mafter in favour of the 
Huguenots, who were projecting a new rebellion, 
Charles entered upon this unneceflary war in very criti- 

cai circumftances, while the parliament was making 
warm oppofition to the regal power; and trufted the 
management of it to his minifter, who, from incapacity. 
mifcarried in the firft campaign. Thus do ridiculous 
caprices become the {pring which fets governments in 
motion, and a wrong choice expoles princes to irrepar- 

able misfortunes. 7 iat 
Richeliew 
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Richeliey Richelieu then executed one of the moft giorious 

Roceite, enterprifes in his miniftry, He attacked Rochelle, the 

Amemo. bulwark of the Huguenots; fhut up the port againft 

rable fiege. the Enolith, by a dyke which was amazingly con{trudt- 

ed in the fea; and commanded the troops in perfon, 

with all the valour and {kill of an accomplithed general, 

In vain did the mayor Guiton, thewing a dagger and 

laying it upon the council table, declare, that with that 

dagger he would ftab the firft who {poke a word of fur, 

rendering. In vain did the two dutcheffes of Rohan 

animate the fanatical courage of the befieged by their 

example. Buckingham, who was on the point of fet- 

ting fail with a new ficet, having been affafiinated, the 

Englith arrived too late, and were repulfed before the 

. 1628, dyke. After eleven months refiftance; the inhabitants of 

Thetown Rochelle, exhaufted by all the horrouts of famine and 

at the end war, were conitrained to fubmit. They loft their pri- 

of eleven” vileges; their fortifications were deftroyed; but, at 

""" Teaft, they were left in pofleffion of their property, and 
liberty of confcience, AES a oo, 

Dificule This conqueft coft forty millions, Louis KTH, af 

cay fitted feveral months at the fiege, and expoted himielf 

epaquelt. a noer wi aS bie ¢ 

"to danger with heroic bravery. In perfonal courage he 

was equal to Henry IV. though fo much his inferiour 

in every other refpect. However, Richelieu boafted 

that he had taken Rochelle, maugie the oppofition of 

the king of Spain, the king of England, and the king 

of France, In fact, the jealous and ambitious lords 

had ufed their ptmoft endeavours to thwart him with 

the king; and though the court of Madrid had engag- 

ed to fecond him againft the Calvinifts, their fleet ap- 

peared without doing any thing. It is faid to have 

retired under a frivolous pretext, only becaufe Louis 

yefufed to the admiral the privilege of being covered in 

_  hisprefence. It is more probable that the admiral had 

. orders not to act. ¥ 

Peaewith Lhe religious war was terminated in the following 

the Cale year, (1629) when the duke of Rohan obtained advan- 

: -tageous 
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tageous terms, as he had always done, The Calvinifts ning 
pteterved the public exercife of their worthip, By lof Kher 


ferve their 


ung their fortreffes, they loft the dangerous facility of religious 


fupporting a civil war. If no tyranny was exercif- "PY 
ed againft their confciences, they might become goof wits) 


fubyects ; and Richelien was a man of too-great abili- wi, 
ties to rekindle a fanaticif{m which would naturally die: 

away in a calm, ne 

Before the end of this war, another was begun in Ita- werof - 
ly, to fecure the fucceffion of Mantua to Charles Gon- Nant 
zago, duke of Nevers, lawful heir to the laft duke Vin- france: 
‘cent, who died in 1627, He was oppofed by the ~ 
emperour, the king of Spain, Charles Emanuel, duke of . 
Savoy, and almoft all the ftates of Italy; but the arms 

ef France were triumphant, Louis put himfelf at the 

head of an army, glorioufly forced the pafsof Sufa, 
compelled the duke of Savoy to.join him, ‘obliged the 
Spaniards to raife the fiege of Cafal, and returned to 
combat the Huguenots, \In the fecond campaign, 
{1629) Richelieu, who was named prime minifter with 
unlimited power, fignalized his military fkill. Charles 
Emanuel, who had broken his engagements, being 
preffed on every fide, and his fortrefies taken, died of - 
yexation, But, without defcending to particulars, let 

us content ourfelves with obferving, that, at the end of 

the year 1630, the Imperialifts evacuated Mantua, of 
which they had taken poffeffion, 

If the French miinifter had at heart the glory of the oe 
fiate, on which his own depended, he was no lefs atten- fruitlefaly 
tive to fupport his own fortune againft the cabals that Stempt 
were perpetually fpringing up, By giving the king an Richelieu. 
opportunity for exercifing his courage in the war of 
Jraly, he thought that he had freed himfelf from the 
uneafinefs given him by the court intrigues, But Lou- . 
is falling fick in Savoy, and returning to Lyons, where 
his diftemper became very dangerous, the two queens, 

Mary Medici and Anne of Auftria, took advantage of 
his weakness, and determined him to ruin the ymin 3 
Ut, 


‘@ 
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but, after the king’s recovery, the minifter found means 
to difpel the ftorm, which, notwithftanding, foon broke 
out afrefh with redoubled violence, He already thought 
of retiring, and was contriving means to fecure his trea- 
fures, when he luckily found an opportunity of coming 
to an explanation with Louis; -and the firft converfa- 
tion produced a total change. Such is the influence 
which genius can acquire over a weak mind! bth 
He veven- ‘The minifter’s revenge was equal to his power. He 
oe imprifoned Marillac, the keeper of the feals; arrefted 
Marillac, his brother, the marefchal de Marillac, who then com- 
nee manded the army in Piedmont, a nobleman-refpectable 
mother. for his fervices, and caufed him to be tried by commif- 
fioners, who were rather the inftruments of his paffion 
than minifters of juftice. The indictment turned upon 
fome abufes in the command of the army, which were 
then but too common; and the marefchal loft his. life 
on a feaffold. The queen mother herfelf fell a facrifice, 


and was fent prifoner to Compeigne, whence fhe made 


her efcape to Bruffels, where the lived in want even of 
neceffaries, ° : 
Revolt of _ Gafton, the king’s brother, retired to Lorrain, to fe- 
Calton. cure himfelf, as he faid, from tyranny ; and his attend- 
ants were declared guilty of high treafon. Soon after 
he took arms, and drew fhe marefchal de Montmorenci 
into his rebellion, which was followed by new acts of 
Montmo. Wengeance.. The braye Montmorenci, who a little be- 
renciis fore had beaten the Imperialifts, the Spaniards, and the 
peneaded. duke of Sayoy’s troops, at Vegliana ; who was univerfal- 
ly beloved ; whofe pardon every man wifhed ior, and 
whofe repentance deferved clemency, was mercileffly 
given up to the executioner. Neither the king nor the 
minifter had any idea of gaining men’s hearts by 
forgiving. : 
While thefe dreadful executions were multiplied in 
France, and, in fome meafure, revived the reign of 
Louis: XI.. Richelieu fomented the famous war in Ger- 
many;-of which it is now time to trace the progrefs, 
CHAP, 


. 
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Ferdinand U1. difeujts the Germans by his Defpotifin.— 
State of the North—Gufavus Adolphus united with 
France.—Events of this War tl 1635. 


E have feen the emperour Ferdinand II. follow- py wnat 

Ve ing the fteps of Charles V. openly attacking Pate 
the Gérmanic liberty, depriving the elector Palatine of haa made 
his dominions, conferring that electorate on the duke of pas 
Bavaria, crufhing the Proteftant league, and fpreading bie to . 
terrour en every fide, by means of his generals. But &¢™2"%> 
his defpotifm, his ambition, and even his fucceffes, 
were lefs calculated to make him miafter of Germany, 
than to ftir up enemjes againft him; and he was doom- 
ed one day to feel, that crufhing the one was arming 
the other. 

Chriftian IV, king of Denmark, a prince inftructed Chritian 
in the fciences, brave, and fond of glory; in league as pall 
with France, England, and Holland; general of the gaint hin 
circle of Lower Saxony, of which he was a member, in ee fome 
quality of duke of Holftein; for fome years defended 
the caufe of the unhappy Frederic ; and the celebrated ypnspia, 
Mansfeld, who, having retired into Holland, increafed 
his reputation by obliging Spinola to raifle the’ fege of 
Bergen op Zoom, had afterwards attached himfelf to 
the fervice of Chriftian. But Ferdinand’s generals, Tilli,wal- 
Tilli and Walftein, joined to the moft uncommon ca- 
pacity.a force too much fuperiour. to their opponents. 

The king of Denmark, “after fceing the enemy in his Peacewith 
country, made peace in 1629, upon advantageous terms, header 
agreeably to the wifhes of Walftein, who by this means 
hoped: to keep poffeffion of the dutchy of Mecklen- 
burgh, which had been lately granted him by the em- 
(perour. 


ime. 
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Newaas Putting the dukes of Mecklenburgh and Mantua 

ei under the ban af the empire, and the ‘nomination of an 

Ferdinand archduke to the fee of Magdeburgh, though there was 

a coadjutor of the houfe of Saxony, were new ftrokes of 

raa © Ferdinand’s defpotic authority ; which he feemed to 

egaint carry to the utmoft height, by his edict of 1629, order- 

tefiunts, ing the Proteftants, without diftin&tion, to refkore the 

ecclefiaftical lands, of which they had been in poffef- 

fion ever fince the year 1555, and permitting the Ca- 

tholic princes to drive out the Proteftants who were . 

- fettled in their dominions; the whole under penalty of 

the ban of the empire to whoever fhould oppofe the 
execution of that edict, | 

‘fhe Spirit So viclent a proceeding neceffarily infpired the great- 

of liberty er alarms, as the emperour’s troops, to the number of 

revived in z 

the tates. one hundred and fixty thoufand men, were laying wafte 

the country, and committing dreadful as of extortion, 

while the ftates groaned under the arbitrary impofts 

which he levied. According to M. Pfeffel, the mar- 

eraviate of Brandenburgh alone had paid twenty mil- 

jions of crowns 1m lefs than four years. Fefdinand’s 

views are expreffed by a famous faying of Walftein, 

who ufed frequently to repeat, that-——The eleéters muf? 

be reduced to the condition of the Spanifh grandees, aud the 

bifhops 10 the rank of chaplains to the emperour. 

Appre- But at laft men’s eyes were opened. Even the prin- 

henfions ces of the Catholic league perceived the yoke with 

pire. which they were threatened as well as the others. 

They affembled at Heidelberg, from whence they fent 

a deputation to the emperour, praying him to reftore 

the peace of the empire, to difmifs part of his troops, 

and to put an end to the grievances of the flates, The 

pict at, electoral diet which was held at Ratifban the following 

thwarts year, 1630, fhewed the difpofition of men’s minds in the 

we emp cleareft light. This meeting, before it granted any 

; thing, infifted on the -difbanding of fixteen thoufand 

cuiraffiers, and the difmiffion of Walftein, who com- 

manded with abfolute power; and to this Herdinand 

| we confented, 
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confented, thinking that he could enfure fuccefs to his | 
demands, But every thing was refufed him ; not only 
the fuccours which he required for the war, but the 
title of king of the Romans for his fon. This was a 
falutary leffon, if he would have taken counfel from 


3 


experience, : ‘ 


However, the edict of refitution was rigoroufly put in Diteon- 
execution. ~Except the elector of Saxony and the mar- ae 
grave’ of Brandenburgh, all the Proteftant princes fub- edia of 
mitted, as they had neither the courage nor the power to “*"""°" 
refift. They teftified their difcontent only by complaints ; 
and the murmurs grew to fuch a height, that the elec- 
tor of Bavaria propofed to let that fatal edict fleep forty 
years, “The emperour, on the contrary, would liften to 
nothing, and redoubled his violences ; but the time was 
come when the liberty of Germany was to find an 
avenger in Guftavus Adolphus. To be well acquaint- 
ec. with this hero, it is neceffary to have fome idea of 
the flate of the North, and efpecially of Sweden, at 
that period, 


From the time of Guftavus Vafa we meet with Nothing 


fearcely any thing interefting in the North, Neither inere*ins 


the wats of the Danes, Swedes, Poles, and Mufcovites, North 
againft one another, nor the revolutions that happened {iit f° 
in thofe countries, where the fceptre paffed from hand Gutavus 
to hand at the pleafure of the ftrongeft, have any con- °°" 
nexion with the general fyftem of Europe. Let us ob- 
ferve in a few words the moft remarkable facts. 

Eric, fon of Guftavus Vala, having: loft his crown Eric de- 
and liberty by a fentence of the ftates of Sweden, which pofed in 
found him guilty of feveral crimes, his brother John |. 
was fubftitpted in his place, who attempted in vain to Catholic, 
reftore the Catholic religion, which he ptofeffed. He valve: 

z i : ; : , cedsful. 
died in 1392. Tt is remarked, that he had no phyfi- 
cian; fo totally were the arts ftill unknown in ehat 
‘country. Sigifmond, fon of John, who fome years be- Sigifmona 
fore had been eleéted king of Poland, joined his pater- “crporeoe 
nal dominions to that crown; but his too great zeal his zeal for 


A lic reli- 
gion. 
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for the Catholic religion drawing on him the hatred of 
the Swedes, who were zealous Lutherans, he was de- 
pofed, and Charles IX. his. uncle, put in his room. 
Charles Lhe Poles engaged in a war for Sigifmond, but with- 
1X. father out fucceis ; Charles kept the crown till his death, and 
vus Adol- in 1611 was fucceeded by his fon, the famous Guftayus 
phus- — Adolphus. é Casts cates 
Revolu- This was the time when Ruffia fell a prey to civil 
Rufia. wars. ‘The czar Theodore had given orders to put to 
death his brother Demetrius, and was himfelf poifoned, 
or at leaft is imagined to have been poifoned, by his 
brother in law Borris, who had advifed him to commit 
the murder, and fucceeded to the crown.. Soon after 
Several came from Lithunia a young man, who affirmed that 
feits per- He was prince Demetrius; and, being fupported by.a 
fonate De- Polith army, caufed himfelf to be acknowledged. But 
~~” his court being filled with foreigners and Catholics, he 
foon became an objec of deteftation to the Ruffians; 
when Zufki, a nobleman of diftinction, having railed a 
rebellion, flew him, and placed himfelf upon the throne ; 
but another impoftor appearing, (who called himfelf the 
true Demetrius, and claimed the crown as fuch) and 
marching towards Mofcow with the troops of Sigifmond 
king of Poland, the boyards, or Ruffian lords, dethron- 
ed Zufki; but, notwithftanding, refufed to acknowledge 
the pretender, who fell by the hands of affaffins. Other 
counterfeits, perfonating Demetrius, appeared upon the 
ftage, and ftained it with blood. Ruffia, immerfed in 
barbarity at that time, prefented only dreadful fpeta- 
cles, to which polifhed nations paid little attention. 
Glorious But young Guftavus Adolphus fhewed himfelf wor- 
beginnings thy of attracting the attention of all Europe. » Scarce 
rs Adal. Was he feated on the throne, when he fignalized himfelf 
phus.  apainft the Danes, who were enemies to his crown. 
Afterwards, taking advantage of the peace, of which he 
ftood in need, he applied himfelf to the duties of go- 
vernment, and remedied the public evils by judicious ° 
Jaws and a wife adminiftration, In a war againft the 
. Ruffians 
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Ruffians he conquered almoft all Finland, which was 
fecured to him by atreaty. The king of Poland treat- 
ing him as an ufurper, and refufing the peace, which he 
always offered with arms tm his hands, he marched vic- 
torious into Pruffia, Livonia, and Lithunia; after 
which a truce of fix years, concluded with Sigifmond 
in 1629, enabled him to turn his arms againft eur : 
nand I. 

‘To'this ep he’ was determined by feveral motives. Motives 
The emperour had encouraged and fuccoured the king Which in- 
of Poland, difmiffed the Swedith ambaffadours With to the war 
contempt, and formed a projec for acquiring the do- #2" 
minion of the Baltic Sea, The tranquillity of Europe, 
the liberty of Germany, the intereft of the Proteftant 
religion, all contributed to furnifh reafons or pretences 

- for a war. Fewer motives were fufficient to inflame — 
the heart of a hero. 

» Luckily his political talents were equal to his courage. _ 163" 
He negotiated alliances with all the powers; and car- Bel voen 
dinal Richelieu eagerly embraced an opportunity fo [rance & 

_correfpondent to his own views. At the beginning of 
the year 1631, was concluded the famous treaty be- 
tween the two crowns, by which Guftavus obliged him- 
felf to keep up an army of thirty fix thoufand men, and 
Louis XII{. engaged to pay him twelve hundred thou- 
fand‘livres annually. This fubfidy was very {mall for 
fuch’an enterprife;, but the king of Sweden’s principal 
refources were in his own genius and talents. 

Adtiive, indefatigable, prudent, and intrepid, this Great qua- 
prince was a perfect mafter of the art of war. He took ies of | 
his meafures with confummate prudence, put them in 
execution with aftonifhing vigour, kept his troops in 
the ftriteft difcipline, animated them by his example, 
captivated them by his generous bounty, and, in a word, 
infpired them with his own heroifm. Officers and fol- 
diers were eager to defy all dangers for his fake. He 
was then thirty five years of age, and had all the expe- 
rience of an old general. His army, which at firft con- 

Le fitted 
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fifted of only fifteen thoufand men, was foon increafed 
to forty thoufand; erewds flocking from every uarter 
to range themfelvés under his fandatds, » 
Aitonith-  Fdaving made hiawelf mafter of the ifles of Raiders 
ing fuccefs Rugen, &¢. Pomerania and Mecklenburghy he took 
campaign. Prancfort on the Oder by affault; fecured Branden- 
urgh by a treaty with the lector ; 3 prevailed on the . 
eleCtor of Saxony, who was attacked by the Insperial- 
ifts, to give him the command of his troops ; attacked 
Tilli betore Leipfic, and with his Swedes gained a vic- 
tory fo much the more glorious, 4s the Saxons were 
routed at the firft onfet. Three months after this bat- 
tle, Franconia, Suabia, the Upper Rhine, and even the 
Palatinate, were in the power of the conqueror. 
Fhe Pro: The Proteftants had at firft refufed to join him, 
join him though in a general affembly held at Leipfic they had 
eld agreed to require, with their fwords in their hands, the 
re-eftablifhment of the liberties of the empire; and the 
_ abolition of the edict concerning the church Jands: 
But the fuccefs of his arms, and the cnpouta affected 
delays, had at laft determined. them to adopt the mea- 
fure which was moft to their advantage. He even did 
not neglect to excite the zeal for religions which is al+ 
ways of fuch efficacious influence. 
16346 This campaign paved the way for new ésinaiohs the 
Biiign: following year. Count Tulli had again entered, Francos 
ma; but Guftavus drove him back as far as Bavaria, 
and, after taking Donawert, fwam his army over the 
al li flaing Léeh, in his Sa fa In the defence of the: pailag Age 
tarnifhea fell Tilli, an luftrions man, but who had a thort time 
his glory before tarnifhed his glory, by delivering up Magdeburgl 
eon to all the barbarities which an unbridled faldiery deftis 
tute of honour, is es of committing. Thirty 
thoufand inhabitants loft their lives on that oecafion, 
~~ the flames devoured what the {word ices not de-+ 
roy. 
Wwaitein  Walftein {till remained to the emperour. Beiiene res 
teste ftored to ie command with unlimited power .(for he 
; infifted 
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-infifted upon that. condition) he joined the army in Ba- 
varia; repulfed Guftavus, who.attacked him in his in-. 
trenchments near. Nuremberg; recovered Bohemia, 
which had-been conquered by the Saxons ; and invad- 
ed Saxony, where he took Leipfic. The king of Swe- 
den flew to the affiflance of the eleGtor; but the battle Battle of 
of Lutzen,, nearLeipfic, put an end to the career of Kutem 
the great Guflavus. He was flain in the battle,’ either Gutavus 
by treachery, as was rumoured, or by the enemy; but ¥ 2 
duke Bernard of Saxe Weimar, his: lieutenaat general, 
pained a complete victery. - pr acyade ~ ; 

. Thus died a virtuous hero, who ought not to be con- He retin. 
founded with the deftroyers of mankind. The book ed she 
written by Grotius, on the Right of War and Peace, was Grotius. 
found in his tent, and he bad made it his ordinary fiu- 
dy. Another conqueror would have detefted this work, 
which’ defends the rights of nature againft the injuftice 
and cruelty of its oppreffors. The blood fpilt by Guf. 
tavus Adolphus is to be imputed to Ferdinand, He 
was fucceeded by his daughter -Chriftina, then only fix 
years of age; and the government was managed by the 
chancellor Oxenttiern. : 
- At Vienna and Madrid, public rejoicings were made shamefut 
for an event, doubtlefs fortunate to the houfe of Auftria, Toicinss 
but which thefe very rejoicings turned to its fhame. death of 
Philip LV. did not bluth to be prefent at a, burlefque (Yi... 
piece, called-— The Death of the King of Sweden. Utis — 
true, that in all. ages and nations, the populace have 
been guilty of fimilar excefles; but they are not, on 
thatiaccount, lefs unbecoming in the better fort; and 
can they be excufed ina prince? What idea of de- 
cency could men entertain at that time ? ee 

The death of the king of Sweden, by introducing 1633. . 
divifions, well. nigh ruined the affairs of the Proteftants, Pili 
notwithftanding their victory ; the elector of Saxony the eteder 
and the chancellor of Oxenttiern each claiming the fa- oF sory. 

riority : but at laft it was determined, that the war sic. 
fhould be-continued. till the perpetual eftablifhment of 
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the Germanic freedom and-liberty of confcience ¢ that 
affairs fhould be under the direction of the chancellor : 
and that none of the parties fhould enter into any ‘trea- 
ty of accommodation, without the unanimous confent 
of the confederates. The elector of Saxony fingly pro- 
tefted againft a decifion favourable to the Swedes; and 
Oxenftiern fhewed” himfelf worthy of the general confi- 
dence, by reftoring the ee abe made by Guftavus in 
the Palatinate to the children of the unfortunate Frederic 
V. who was lately dead. He renewed the alliance with 
France, which was then difturbed by the civil wars be= 
tween the king and ‘his brother ; but Germany, mucly 
more unhappy, was a vaft theatre of carnage. ae 

- The emperour irrecoverably loft his only remaining 
great general. Difpleafed with the: imperious temper 
of Walftein, he again deprived him of the command ; 
upon which, that general entered -into a confpiracy ; 
when the emperour caufed him to be aflaffinated by 
two. colonels at Egra, and gave the command to the 
archduke Ferdinand, ‘king elect of Bohemia and Hun- 
gary. This revenge, whether the circumftances render= 
ed it neceflary or not, proves the weaknefs to which he 
found himfelf reduced.. We imagine that we fee 
Henry ill. affaffinating the duke of Guife, becaufe he 
could not check his ambition. 

Meantime the Swedes felt the viciffitudes of war. 
The archduke having befieged Nordhnguen in Suabia, 
Weimar came to the affiftance of the place, and attack- 
ing the Imperialifts, who were greatly fuperiour in number, 
loft the battle, with about fixteen thoufand men. For- 
tune then changed fides; Richelieu, who never. loft 
fight of the affairs of Germany, and had even inftigated 
Welfteim to rebel, perceived the neceffity of fuccouring 
the Swedes, and engaged not only to continue the fabfi- 
dies, but to fend a body of troops 5. in confequence’ of 
which, theallies received a French: garrifon into Alface ; 


_Philipfburgh was ceded to France by Sweden ; and the 


cardinal dela Valette, fon of the duke d’Epernon,- ar- 
rived 
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rived at the head of an army to join the duke of Wei- 

mar, commander in chief of the Proteftants. | 

We may eafily imagine the reproaches vented againft The zeal- 

Richelieu, on account of this war, by the herd of Ca- ous C* 
tholics. He had taken great care, fromthe firft, to lookednp- 
ftipulate with Guftavus, that the Catholic: religion 000s, 
fhould receive no damage ; but few perfons were capa- crime. 
ble of hearing reafon in favour of fuch a piece of policy, 

while theyaw things only in that light: which alarmed 

their: zeal. A Spanith cardinal, in full confiftory, had 
accufed Urban VUI. of betraying the caufe of religion, 
becaufe he did: not publifh a crufade in favour of Fer- 
dinand. He o9 ) Ears 

In thefe conjunctures, the elector of Saxony, either  163,. 
from difcontent/or fear, concluded the treaty of Prague Ttesty.of 

; 4 : rague, 
with the emperour.. They fettled between them the between , 
affair of the benefices, and determined the fate of the oe 
princes and ftates of Germany; ‘excluded the children ana the 
of the elector Palatine forever from the amnefty, as well “™P%" 
as all thofe who had any fhare in the former troubles of 
Bohemia; and agreed that the empire fhould ‘raife an 
army’to drive out the Swedes and French. One of the 
articles bore, that the Proteftants fhould continue forty 
years longer in poffeflion of the benefices which they 
had enjoyed fince 1552. This was at leaft, in fome 
meafure, cancelling the edict of reftitution; but Ferdi- 
nand’s defpotifm {till fhewed itfelf without difguife. 

Germany was at firft filled with clamours. Univer- The Pro: 
fat indignation was kindled, that two printes fhould [tai's 
arrogate to themfelves fo great authority over the whole it, after — 
Germanic body. “But men’s minds were calmed by de- ee a 
grees. The Proteftants, except the landgrave of Hefle 
Caffel, acceded to the treaty of Prague; and thus 
France and’ Sweden were reduced alinoft to their own | 
forces. Richelieu, in order to attach the dake of Wei- France’ 
mer to the league, not only furnifhed -him with troops cad 
‘and money, but made him a prefent of Alface, which Weimar. 
was to defcend tothe heirs of his body as a principality 

-of the empire. 
Vou. V. c It 
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The duke. It. was about. the time when the Swedes made their 
of Orleans firft campaigns againft Ferdinand, that the duke of Or- 
with the leans had raifed the ftandard of rebellion, This volatile, 
duke of weak ‘and reftlefs prince, always guided by worthlefs 
’ favourites, but whom he conftantly facrificed when it 
fuited his own convenience, was fupported by Charles 

duke of Lorrain, whofe fitter he had privately married. 

We have feen the marefchal de Montmorenct fall a vic- 

The latter tim to the rebellion into which he had beer drawn by 
chaftifed. Gafton; nor had the duke of Lorrain reafon to ap- 
plaud himfelf for the fteps which he had taken., Hav- 

ing twice promifed to abandon the rebellious prince, 

and twice broken his word, he loft the dutchy of Bar, 

and even Nanci, in 1633, ~ Renfree ates 

Martinge The marriage of the duke of Orleans, which the 
rain univerfity of Louvain maintained to be indiffoluble, 
7 was declared null by that of Paris ; and it was cancelled 
by the parliament, as contrary to the laws of the king- 

dom. . In faét, the king’s confent, which is neceflary in 

fuch cafes, appeared the more indifpenfible, as. Gafton 

was prefumptive heir of the crown. The quarrel. be- 

tween the two brothers flill fubfifted, under fome , aps 
pearances of accommodation. Capon weeere 
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France at War with the whole Houfe of Aufitia.—Revolite 

tions in Gatalonia and Portugal. 

Delica of |ARDINAL Richelieu, though involved in trou- 
the boule _bles, and furrounded by confpiracies, refolved upon 
of Auftria. an open war againft-the whole houfe of Auftria; a ha- 
zardous undertaking, but well calculated for fecuring 

him in his high flation. He made himfelf neceffary, by 
multiplying the difficulties of government. Befides, the 

glory of the ftate was connected with the intereft of the 
mintfter, 
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munifter, provided refources could be found equal to the 
greatnefs of the defign: 

Never were circumftances mote favourable for an Spain 
attack upon Spain. The war with Holland ftill conti- punbicd 
nued 3 and the Spaniards funk under the efforts of that tand. 
fmall republic, whofe naval forces had deprived them 
of Brafil, and the beft acquifitions of the Portuguefe in 
the Paft Indies; nor was the prince of Orange, yen Fredétic 
Henry, who fuicceeded his brother Maurice in 1624; Jefs Henry ‘ 
fuccefsful by Jand. In 1632 the Flemith lords having a 
entered into a confpiracy to erect their country into a 
republic, he took advantage of thefe troubles, made him- 
felf matter of feveral places, particularly Maeftricht, and 
defeated Pappenheim;..a celebrated general in the Impe- 
rial fervice, who was afterwards flain at the battle of 
Lutzen. Sogteatly was the court of Spain humbled, that 
though peace was offered to the Dutch on very. honour- 
able terms, the repblic refiifed to treat. 

Richelieu made a treaty with Holland, by which the shies 
pattition of the Low Countries was fettled’ beforehand, League 
as.if the conqueft had: been. certain; after which he pint*® 
fent @ hetald to declare war again{t the Cardinal Infant, War de- 
the new governour of thofe provinces, on pretence of an Saint 
attempt made by the Spaniards againft, the elector of Sp2is. 
‘Treves, who was an ally of France, But the finances 
were exhaufted 5 the cardinal’s houfehold, which was 
more fpleadid than the king’s, alone. fwallowed up four 
millions a years Thefé was. no refource byt inthe 
wofyl expedient of money edi&ts, contrary to the good edie net 
of the {tatey and equally ruinous to. the prince and peo- © oso 
ple, A bed. of juftice was fooa held, in which the par- economy. 
liatent was obliged to regifter forty two of them, at 
once, without examination of even reading, enry, Ty. 
and Salt purfued very different: meafures: 

Accordingly the armies in Blanders and Gerpaany Firft catit- 
mnouldeted away for want of provifions. The firft cam- rhage! 
pugen was evety where unfuecefsful, except in the Val- —— 
teline, where the duke of Rohan maintained himfelf 
Ca "with 
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with a few troops againfl the Germans and Spaniards, — 
while the marefchal Crequi, with the dukes of Savoy 

and Paria, allies of the king, could make no progrefs 
in Ttaly.’ This‘ ill fuccefs was in fome meafure owing 

to their mifunderftanding. On the other fide, Holland 
acted but faintly, ‘from an apprehenfion of ‘having 

France for its neighbour; and the Flemings continued 

‘ faithful to Spain, ‘becaufe their privileges where: then 
refpected, as they ought to have se before ag! trou- 

BLES Se 5 

1636. ~ This campaign was fotiavied by sister more’ anor 
Sebidbrata. tunate to the French nation. The Cardinal Infant, 
the eg: ‘accompanied by ‘the duke of Lorrain and the celebrat- 
dom. edFohn dé Werth, penetrated into Picardy, paffed the 
Somine, made himfelf mafter of Corbie, and {pread ter- 

rour in the capital.’ Thé Spaniards ravaged Burgundy, 

aid invaded: Guienne, but reaped no advantage from 

sieges of thele fuccefles. - The little town of St. Jean de Lone, 
Dole and in’ Butgundy, held out with fo great bravery, that they 
a ieee raifed the fiege. - The’ prince of Condé ‘had taifed’ that 
font OF Dole, in order to -oppofe the enemy. That town, 
which afterwards fubmitted to Louis XIV. almoft ‘the 

tmoment he appeared-before its gates, held out’againft 
“Condé three months. ° To conclude, the invafion® of 

the Spaniards was rendered fruitlefs, both by'their bad 
condué, ‘and the'advantage which the French have in 
adefen five war, whére'the zeal and courage of the na- 
>»: tion make amends’ fot every other want. 

Cabals The more misfottunes that befel the fiate, the more 
Tatton, Vilent were the clamours againft the minifter, who 'was _ 
detefted by the people on account of the taxes with 

which they were loaded; and expofed to a thoufand 
dangers from the hatred of the'great men, and ‘the in- 
trigues of the court.’ The duke of Orleans and the 
count de Soiffons, whorh’ he had'made generalbof the 

army in‘ Picardy, formed a plot to caufe him to be'affaf- 
finated in the kinig’s apartment ; and the blow would 
infalibly have been ftruck, had the duke given the fig 

nal 
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nal to the murderers; but he was’withheld by remorfe . 
. fear, and thefe two Bones privately withdrew {oon 
artery} Seopa 
Father Cauffin, a Jeleit, whieh though poflefied nel- ates 
ther of genius nor prudence, yet by his office of confef- oe ig 
for had a powerful influence over Louis XIII. was very 
near effecting what had been fruitleffly attempted by 
the ableft heads in the nation. By exafperating the 
mind of his fuperftitious penitent, reprefenting the car- 
dinal as the oppreffor of the queen mother, the tyrant 
of the kingdom, and, above all, the fupport of heretics, 
he-encouraged him to get rid of that minifter,But 
this awkwardly contrived {cheme was foon difcovered, 
and ended in the banifhment of Cauffin. Bichdticn, The Jefe 
not without good reafon, diftrufted the Jefuits, to whom pa e 
he afcribed fome of the libels publifhed againft his per- the Car- 
fon and miniftry.. He had been on the point of ban- “" 
ifhing them, upon account of a feditious book publifhed 
by Santarelli, one of their fraternity; but they diffi- 
pated thofe ftorms by their addrefs and credit. 
Meantime the war continued, notwithftanding the 16,,,16;3 
efforts of Urban VIII, to reconcile the powers, and 1639 
- ae : : : Sequel of 
fome infthcere negotiations, carried on with more. arti- the war. 
fice than defire of peace, We fhall take a thort view 
of the principal events. The duke of Rohan loft the 
Valteline for want. of fupplies. But the count d’Har- 
court recovered the ifles of St, Margaret and St. Hono- 
rat on the coaft of Provence, which had been taken by 
the Spaniards in 1635. ‘The prince of Condé mifcar- 
ried at the fiege of, Fontarabia, as. he had done: before 
Dole ; and Richelieu revenged himfelf for that misfor- 
tune on the duke de la Valette, whom he hated. . He Aap ine 
was accufed of not having fuccoured the prince ; com- dela Vae 
miffioners were appointed for his’trial, at which the ltt 
king prefided in perfon when fentence was given; and 
the duke was condemned to be executed in effigy. 
Under a rod of iron, a ence mutt: Anfal libly - lofe. her 
power, 
Verdinand 
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_ Ferdinand II. died in 1637, after a reign of fevens 
teen years. This emperour had created twenty two 
princes, fixty counts, and one hundred and twenty ba- 
rons of the émpire, probably with a view to raife rhoney 
by the fale of titles, or to purchafe creatures. He was 
fucceeded by his fon Ferdinand JIJ, who had been al- 
ready elected king of the Romans ; an election againft 
which a proteft had been entered by the count*Palatine, 
and the archbithop of Treves, becaufe they had not 
been fummoned to the diet. France and Sweden re- 
fufed to acknowledge this emperour ; and the ravages 
of war, though ftill fo fatal to both parties, were conti- 
nued without intermiffion. 

“Though the Swedith army under the command of 
Bannier had gained a glorians victory at Wiftoc in Up- 
per Saxony, they found themfelves clofely preffed by 
General Gallas. Weimar loft a battle, in which the 
duke of Rohan was killed by his fide; but he 4fter- 
wards gained eight fucceffive victories in 1638. The 
decifive battle of Rheinfeld put into his hands four 
generals ; ; and one of them, John de Werth, was con- 
ducted in triumph to Paris, “Weimar died next year, 
while his whole thoughts were taken up with his vaft 
defigns. The Swedés retook Pomerania, which they 
had loft, advanced as far as Prague, and fell upon Sile- 
fia, Germany was deluged with blood, and overfpread 
with hideous tuin: every day its wounds bled afrefh. 
Had Ferdinand forefeen the effe&ts of his ambitious 
violence, would he ever have kindled -this flame ? ~ And 
to warn him of the confequences, was not the example 
of Charles Y. fufficient, nat to mention a multitude Of 
others 8 

Whatever fueceffes Spain met with in this war, which 
was continued againft her twenty five years, no power 
* Joft more before its conclufion. A grand fleet, which 
Olivarez had ‘equipped againft Sweden, was deftroyed 
on the coatt of England by the Dutch admiral Van 
Tromp, who has rendered his name immortal. Soon 

after, 
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after, the republic made the important conqueft of Mo- 
lacca in the Eaft Indies, which it has kept ever fince. 
Holland raifed herfelf on the ruins of that vaft monar- 
chy; turning the faults of its government to her own 
advantage ; and that government continued to provoke 
the fubje&ts to rebellion. 

As the weight of the public burdens fell almoft folely 1640. 
on the Caftilians, the other provinces pleading their pri- Cat"o~ 
vileges, and refufing to contribute to the multiplied preted, 
exigencies of the ftate, the count duke d’Olivarez, who eae 
was equally fond of defpotifm with Richelieu, refolved aim yoke. 
to extort by force what it was neceflary to have obtain- 
ed by prudence; and fent pofitive orders into Catalonia 
for levying troops and raifing money. The Catalans 
fent deputies to the court, who fpoke too boldly, and 
were imprifoned. Other violences committed in the 
province irritated that naturally untraCtable people, and 
even the facred things were profaned and carried away. 
The bifhop of Girona fulminated an excommunication 
againft thofe who had been guilty of. the profanation ; 
and this was, as it were, a fignal of fedition. The city 
of Barcelona flew to arms, and the rebellion became 
general. ‘The Catalans wanted to form a republic ; 
but, being tod weak to refift the forces of Philip IV. 
gave themfelves to France in 1641, 

The revolution in Portugal js ftill more extraordina- pnitip rv 

The Portuguefe, chagrined by their loffes, hum fofs Por- 
bled to the loweft degree of weaknefs, crufhed under “**" 
the Spanifh yoke, and tranfported with national hatred, 
had long been eager to break their fetters ; when their 
difcontent was carried to the higheft pitch, by an order 
obliging all the nobility, under pain of confifcation of 
their fiefs, to take arms for the reduction of Catalonia. 

A confpiracy had been carried on with impenetrable The duke 

fecrefy, for three years, in favour of the duke of Bra- 10 

ganza, whofe family bad been unjuftly deprived of the king, 

fucceffion to the crown by Philip If. -and the confpira- ba Be 

“tore executed their defign in 3 moment, when get a of blood, 
crifice 
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crificed only two victims, VWafconcellos the minifter, 
who opprefled his country, and his fecretary.: The ti- 
mid Braganza, roufed by che courage of his wife, who 
was a’native of Spain, at laft fuffered himfelf to be 
crowned by the name of John IV. Lifbon, fettled in 
tranquillity, gave itfelf up to rejoicing, and almoft no 
refiftance was made in the reft of the kingdom ; the 


Spaniards difappeared, and Portugal only changed its 


mafter.. ‘This revolution is fingular in its kind. 

Philip, funk in a difgraceful lethargy, was entirely 
ignorant. of this ftrange piece of news, while it echoed 
through every corner of Europe; but at laft there was 
a neceffity to acquaint him with the truth.—Svre, faid 
Olivarez, the duke of Braganza has been unwife enough to 
caufe himpelf to be eletied king of Portugal; you will gain 
by té a coufifcation of twelve millions : to which the king 
replied—Let order be taken for it; and continued his 
amufements. . Naples, emboldened by thefe examples, 


ee likewife thought of fhaking off the yoke; anda con- 


ipiracy was formed ‘to deliver up that kingdom to 
France; but the plot was countermined, and did not 
take place, 
Before Philip loft Catalonia and Portugal, the ho- 
naur of the. French arms had: been reftored by two glo- 
rious expeditions.. The count d’Harcourt, after defeat- 
ing the marquis de Leganeg near Cafal, haftened to the 
fiege of Turin, where prince Thomas of Savoy, already 
mafter of the town, was attacking the citadel. But 
Harcourt was himfelf befieged in his camp by Leganez ; 
and, though abliged to ftruggle with a famine for two 
and twenty days, carried his point, notwithitanding fo 
many cbftacles. When John de Werth. heard of. this 
extraordinary exploit, he exclaimed, in admiration—J 
had vather be generat Harcourt than emperour. On the 
other. fide, three marefchals of France took Arras, 
which, according to an old proverb, was faid to be im- 
pregnable ; and the conqueft was made more illuftrious 
by four. battles which the cardinal infant foyght for its 
Telief. 
The 


| 


' for the peace of. Weftphalia, which was yet. to be: pur- 
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. The-emperour was: likewife very near lofing his. capi- vienna 
tal 5 to befiege which: the French and Swedifhyarmy, fed >y 
reinforced in Germany by the troops of: Heffe,: Brunf- ni. 
wic, and Lunenburgh, was on.its march ;. and: Vienna 
muft neceffarily have fallen, had not the enterprife bees 
rendered abortive, by the fkilful operations of Picolo- 
mini. 

It would be equally fuperfluous and sigefomni to enter Negotia- 
into the particulars of a war fo complicated, and carried > ge 
on with fuch obftinacy ; in which the ftrength of all with in- 

i ESaake ‘ incerity 
the powers was exhaufted, even by their victories as well fruitless. 
as their defeats. Peace, which is always defirable, be- 
came abfolutely neceflary, and ftill it was impoffible to 
bring it to.a conclufion.. Each of the belligerent pow- 
ers aimed at its particular advantage, which was incom- 
patible with that of its allies. None of them was re- 
duced fo far as to accept shameful conditions... The 
negotiations were embroiled, and broken off by a thou- 


fand. artifices. Cardinal Richelieu, efpecially, being 


defirous of prolonging the war, artfully eluded the pro- 
-pofals, though he affected a love of peace. He.dreaded 


that Sweden would defert the alliance, and treat. fepa- 
rately, becaufe fhe might turn it to her advantage. 
But a difagreeable event difpelled his fears, and ferved 
his political purpofes, 


Bannier died after an unfuccefsful attempt ae ink qa tOate 
e al- 


Ratifbon, where a diet was held which favoured the jiance ree 


interefts of the emperour ; and his death weakening the newed 

< . etween 
Swedes, they renewed the alliance til! the general peace France 
fhould be concluded, the preliminaries of which were Sweden. 
figned at Hamburgh, It was determined that the trea- 
ty fhould be carried on at Muntter for France, and at 
Ofnaburg for Sweden ; fo that the articles agreed upon Pretimi- 
in one of thefe cities, fhould be thought equally con- oka 
fented to in the other. Such were the preparatory {teps af die 
phali ’ 
chafed by feveral, years of carnage. , 
 Torftenfon, 
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* 

‘Torftenfon, the worthy fucceffor of Bannier, met 
with the greateft fuccefs from. the time that he was put 
at the head of the army (1642.) He took Leipfic, af- 
ter cutting in pieces the Imperial and Saxon. troops ; 
and this good fortun¢ infpired Sweden with new ardour 
for the war. ft 


CHAP. IV. 


a4 


Death of Cardinal Richelien and Louis XM. 


7 E are now drawing near to the end of the reign 

of Louis XII. or rather of his minifter, which 

I thall make the fubjet of this chapter, referring other 
niatters to a more convenient place. . 
Richeliew’s authority met with univerfal fubmiffion ; 
but he was accuféd, by the whole nation, of injuftice 
and tyranny, He crufhed the fmall as well as the great, 
and took. the moft odious and pernicious methods 
for raifing money; of which we may judge, by his 
eftablifhing four hundred offices of attornies, which 
neceflarily increafed the ruinous abufes of chicanery. 
He, in a manner, ftifled the voice of the parliament, 
whofe remonfltances might be of great utility, pro- 
vided they did not pals the proper bounds. By a 
declaration publifhed in a bed of juftice, that cotrt 
was ordered to fegifter all edits concerning the 
affairs of government without deliberation; and as 
to thofe concerning the revenue, they were to be 
regiftered on the order of the king, after hearing their 
reprefentations. That minifter difpofed of every thing 


. according to his own pleafure. He ftruck off the heads 


of the firft men in the ftate, by arbitrary fentences ; 


‘ while he heightened the luftre of the crown in the eyes 


of foreign nations, and made it too formidable at home; 
he defpifed the complaints of the people, whom he ran- 
wr ° dered 
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dered every day more unhappy. © Under fuch a govern- 
ment, the faCtious inceflantly breathed the fpirit of 
rebellion. Sr fae heap 

The count de Soiffons had made his efcape from xebettion 
the court in 1636, and taken refuge in Sedan; eee! 
where, uniting with the dukes of Bouillon and Guife, soiffons, 

“and concluding a treaty with Spain, he raifed an army ®* 

and began a civil war, and, at the battle of Marfée, de- 
feated the marefchal de Chatillon, who had acquired fo 
great glory by the taking of Airas. Had not the young 
prince been flain in the engagement, his victory might 
have been followed by important confequences. The 
duke de Bouillon, fovereign of Sedan, fpeedily entered 
into a negotiation, but preferved the views and defires | 
ofa rebel. ; 

Scarce was the ftorm difpelled,: when another arofe. 1642. 
The king could not live without a favourite, His fi £** 
gloomy temper found relief in thofe particular intima- Cinqmars 


cies, where a weak mind takes a timid: revenge for the ("3/2 
conftraint which it labours under elfewhere. The mi- 
nifter, who was perpetually in danger, had fucceeded in 
turning the king’s favour upon young Cingmars, fon of 
the marefchal d’Effat; hoping from him a return of 
precio and, above all, flattering himfelf with the 
opes of governing him. But he judged improperly of 
@ courtier, . 
~Cingmars, who was promoted to the poft of mafter Cingmars 
of the horfe, difgufted with the king, and more jealous jp. ae’ 
of the minifter’s authority, refolved upon the ruin of ters de 
Richelieu ; and, in order to effect it, fhewed the utmoft ‘eu 
complaifance for the inclinations and humours of Louis, 
with whom he was not before afraid to enter into fre+ 
quent quarrels. It was no difficult matter for him to 
gain over the dukes of Orleans and Bouillon to.his fedi- 
tious projects, A treaty was concluded with Spain in 
the name of the former, for introducing the Spaniards 
into the kingdom, in order to change ‘the face of the 
gavernment.” 
sate The 
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Nodoubt - The greateft ftrefs of the war had been turned upon 
was en-  Roufillon ; the reunion of which province to the crown 
of his was an enterprife highly worthy of the miniftry. Louis 
fuccefs» _ commanded in perfon, and was moré than ever captivat- 
ry thing ed with his favourite. ~Richelieu’s fall) was determined, 


pale and in all appearance fo certain, that it was publicly 
oe 2 {poken of as. not far diftant.. Sick, and a prey to dif- 
Richelieu. Quiet, he languifhed at Tarafcona in expectation of his 
utter ruin; when, by a fingular piece of good fortune, 
difcovering the treaty with Spain, he gave information 
of it tothe king. That prince hefitated, and was ata 
lofs what to believe, but at laft opened his eyes. Cingq- 
- mars was arrefted, as was likewife Bouillon, who had 
imprudently been entrufted -with an army at Cafal, 
where he commanded. Their confidant de Thou, fon 
of the celebrated Inftorian, could not efcape vengeance. 
- Richelicw triumphed over his enemies, and caufed their 
trial to be burried on. . 
Trialof Le matter of the horfe and de Thou were tried-at 
Cingmars Tyons, under the eye, and agreeably to the withes, of 
ee the cardinal. Though ‘their crimes were far from be- 
ing equal, both were condemned to the fame punith- 
ment, and loft their heads. The fecond was only guil- 
ty of concealing the plot, which he difapproved.—TJ 
fhould have paffed for a calumuiator, {aid he, had I accufed 
the king’s brother, and perfons of the fir quality, without 
proofs fufficient for their conviction. But a law of Louis 
XI. was quoted againft him, which, from its exceffive 
feverity, had fallen into fo total oblivion, that even the 
magiftrates were unacquianted with it, and it was the 
Gatton minifter who pointed it out to the chancellor. The 
wee duke of Bouillon purchafed his pardon by giving up'the 
Bouillon Principality of Sedan, and afterwards obtained. lands to. 
punihed. a confiderable amount in exchange. As to the weak 
Gafton, duke of Orleans, who led his friends to the {caf- 
fold, he had furnifhed proofs to convi& the others of 


their guilt, and fubmitted to live in a private ftation. - 


It 
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SIRs related, that: Louis XII. ‘after his return to Expret- 


Pais, Jooking at his watch on the day when his old ete 
favourite was to fuffer, faid—Within an hour, the gr eat and the 
man will pafs his time difagreeably. ‘The cardinal at leaft ™™" 
veiled his paffions with an air of grandeur. After the 
execution, he wrote a letter to the king, in the follow- 
ing words: Sire, your enemies are dead, and your arms are 
in Perpignan. That Amportant town had been taken 
from the Spaniards: ~~ = 3 
Richelieu drew near the grave; but his pride and Death of 
ambition were proof againft decay. Though worn out 
with difeafe, he came to court, carried part of the way 
on the fhoulders of his guards, in a machine covered 
with damafk.. He imagined that he fhould futvive the 
monarch, and was taking meafures for fecuring the re- 
gency. Vain ideas! Death furprifed him at the age 
of fifty feven.. It was impoffible for any man to believe 
his ‘proteftation on his death bed, that, during his whole 
miniftry, he had nothing i in view but the good: of reli- — 1643. 
gion. and the ftate..» Louis XIII.’ expired the year fol- Death of 
lowing. Mary Medici, his mother, “had died a little wit 
before at Cologne, in exile and mifery. 
“Cardinal Richelieu (fays Mr. Voltaire) was prhidps Misfore 
“ the moft unhappy of the three, becaufe he was moft tunes at- 
“hated; and, though labouring’ under’/a bad ftate of on am- 
‘ health, was obliged: to fupport an immenfe load with Pt" 
“« hands bathed in blood.” If he did fupport it under 
fo many vexations, alarms, and dangers, the reafon is, 
that the paffion for:dominion is equally bold and infa-’ 
tiable; that, to the ambitious man, the ereateft musfor- 
tune.is the lofs of favour ; that, accuftomed to confu- 
fion ‘and buftle, he confiders tranquillity of mind as a 
kind: of death. », When once engaged in that career, the 
{weets of private life are looked upon as infipid.and tire- 
fome. ‘To: how many paffions is the human heart a 
flave! — Richelieu, with fo great a portion of genius and 
courage, would have deferved the higheft encomiums, 
had he made the ‘nme of the monarchy the fole eend 
of his government. 
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_ Lrefetve, to another chapter, ’ fome particular obfer- 
-yations on. government, literature, and religion. But 
we muft firt turn our attention upon England, where 
the unfortunate reign of Charles I. though unconnected 
with the general ihe from its little influence on the 
affairs of whee yet is no Jefs vhf of our , peaetalas 
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E now come to a ecient epecha in. ithe 

‘Y Englith biftory, when liberty ftruck deep roots ; 

wiht not only the wfurpations, butthe juft prerogatives, 

of the crown were difputed and wrefted: from it. Hore 

gid: feenes of violence ferved.as a prelude to the harmos 

ny of a legal conftitution ; the wHale government feem- 
-ed:not only thrown: into confufien, but annihilated ; 

' yet order fprung from this chaos: In a word, feenzy 

and fanaticiim led, through paths flowing with blood; 

‘to a. revolution, - “wich the Englith oclebrate! ‘as. the 

fource of their bappinefs. When we reflect upon the 

caufes, we fhall be lefs furprifed at the effects. foot 

The feeds. When James I.-imprudently advanced the maxims 

cites Of abfolute authority, without’ having the ftrength ne+ 

pact ceflary ta fupport it, heoonly, iritatedthe people, .exs 

James 1, cited men of warm tempers to’ fatal difputes, and. ex: 

poted the crown to the attacks ‘of the parliament 

Men's minds were fet to work ;) they acquired neve 

hghts, and knowledge fufficient ta: difcern that the raya} 

prerogative had its “limits ; ; but they were too muck 
heated not to overleap thote of the: national liberty: 

From the fhock of thofe different sagen from thofe 


¥ - everftrained 
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overftrained | apiniais, ongeatianily iffued devouring 
Wares, mis 

-On one Gdesi the ine was Arde in hinwlelbs shah, 
on the other, the nation furnifhed the fubfidies, without 
which the government could not ad. 

Charles I, though endowed with all the qualities of Charles 1. 
an amiable and virtuous prince, yet, from his defire to uarre!s 
put in practice the principles of his-father, which were: parlia- 
not contefted under the Tudors, plunged from one ™°™* 
abyf{s to another’ So early as the fecond year of. his 
reign, (1626) the commons ventured to impeach: Buck- 
ingham, the favourite minifter, who, though too worth- 
lefs, enjoyed the confidence of the fon as well as of the . 

father, ant had never been attacked while the. kings 

_ continued abfolute. Charles forbid the impeachment; 
and demanded a {peedy fubfidy ; giving them to. un-. 
derftand, that, in cafe of a rohial. he could very eafily 
abolith parliaments, as had been done by fo. many. pther 
monarchs, __ 

This indifcreet threat was futldenly followed bya viotens | 
firoke of arbitrary power. Two members of parliament mass. 
were put in prifon, bet the commons refufed. to delibe- fupport= : 
rate till they fhould be enliaeet Searce was that, done, °4 " 
when the difputes again{t the rights of the crown were © 
renewed. . The parliament was, diffelved, and... taxes 
were levied: by. force: the murmurs increafed,..and the 
royal authority was more weakened ; the neceffary on- 
fequence of a falfe fyftem, which makes men advance 
with obftinacy, and recede with timidity. 

The war undertaken againft France, in favour of the Second 
inhabitants of Rochelle, made it neceflary to convoke paves 
the parliament, (1628) where the fame caules. raduced w ron tera 
the fame effects. The {pirit of liberty even thewed. it. commons. 
felf more boldly. The following expreffion was ufed poidnets, 
bya: member. of the houfe of commons :—The man 
wha fuffers himfelf to be robbed of his property, again his 
coufent, his liberties, aud the laws of the kingdom, does noi 

: fem ide a guod fubjeti, but a flave, The famous 


phtoarh pelitros. 
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Petition petition of wight was drawn up'by the lower houfe, re- 
etree quiring that no perfon may. be forced to any gift, loan, 
the pre-e benevolence, tax, or other burden of the like nature, 
rogative. without the confent of parliament; that no man may 
be fued, imprifoned, or molefted, in cafe of refufal ; in 
a word, that no denizen may be arrefted or detained by 
order ét the king. ‘In vain did the peers endeavour to 
“make fome modifications in this bill. The commons 
were untractable, and the king’ gave way in order'to 

obtain fupplies. 
Prohibi- ~ Buckingharn’s murder did not put an end 0 the fer- 
fee mentation ; ; it ‘was even more heated by the taking of 
tablihed Rochelle. The-parlament again met in 1620, after its 
= prorogation, and prohibited paying to the crown the 
duty of tonnage and pounéage, on the import and export 
of mérchandife ;\ a duty, which, from the time of Hew. 
ry the 1V. about the middle of the fifteenth century, 
~ had uniformly been levied at the beginning ‘of. every 
reign, before the parliament had granted it to the ney 
Tse king. “Charles now aiffolved this turbulent affembly, 
the par- dnd made peace with France and Spain, that he might 
Vaments not any longer have occafion for money: At the fame 


and en- ee : 
deavours time he choweran excellent minifter in Wentworth, ear 


witheat” Of Strafford, -formerly a zealous defender of ma in 
it. the houfe-of commons. 
Ship All the king’s economy could not sfapply the: want 


money’ of fubfidies. It was neceflary to have recourfe: to the 
old expedients. To the duty of tonnage and poundage,, 

and the ordinary methods of prerogative, was added, 2 

tax forthe fhipping, which amounted to no more than 

two hundred thoufand pounds fterling, and was: em=. 

Suita ployed. for a-purpofe evidently wfeful 5: yet Hampden, a 
Hampden {pirited” patriot, refufed to pay it upon which he was 
on this. fued, and the caufe was pleaded twelve days. © His 
acooant. counfel infifted that the tax of Ship money was an in- 
fringement.on the rights of the nation ; and though he 

was caft, a trial of this kind taught the people but too 

well to mentee e againtt the crown. . Some new acts of 
defpotifm, 
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-defpotifm, or which were looked upon < as fuch, the more 
exafperated men’s minds, as the court fhewed a refolu- 
or to call no more: parliaments: 

Notwithftanding thefe feeds of difcord, Char ies might Fanati- 
we kept ‘his fabjects i in dependence, had he not pro- (mor 
voked the rage of fanaticifn. The fect of the Puritans tans. 
in England, like that of the Prefbyterians in Scotland, 
under | pretext of following the pure gofpel; was capable 
of every extravagance, of every excels, to which the en- 
thufiafm of imaginary perfection, or the delirium of un- 
real virtues, can hurry men of a gloomy and violent tem- 
per. The flighteft idea of a hierarchy, a fhadow of 
—— an indifferent ceremony of the Romifh worfhip, 
were the abomination, the work of Satan, the reign of 
Antichrift ; -and, in their frantic extacies, they made it 
a duty to ficvities every thing to the caufe of God, that 
is, to their-own madnefs. 

‘On the other fide, the king was a 1 theologian, as well Charles, 

«as his father, and too much wedded to his own fyftems noo 
not to ftartle the fectaries. He wanted to clothe the gian, 
external worfhip with ceremonies, its too great fimplici- A Maho 
ty being as capable of producing inconveniences as {u- pifeopacys 
perftition itfelf; for in every thing extremes approach ae 

~ each other. He fupported the authority of Epifcopa- Laud of 
cy; which he thought, upon good grounds, very friend- rain 
ly to the crown, cither becaufe the bifhops depend up- 

on the king, or their principles inculcate obedience. 
Befides, hess eave himfelf up to the counfels of Laud, 
archbifhop of Canterbury; a prelate of pure and rigid 
morals, but a violent zealot, enterprifing, yitdasiaus! 
and obftinate, and confequently proper to kindle 4 
flame in critical conjunétures, when a fingle {park was 
fufficient to throw the whole kingdom into combutftion. 

Laud -had already eftablifhed-in England a number Géremo- 
of ceremonies borrowed from the Romuh church, and saree 
exercifed his defpotic power as primate with very little Merge the 

- prudence ;\ while the king, with ftill lefs, made am at- Geftous 
tempt to fubject Scotland to the difcipline and liturgy to eftab- 

VoL: V. D of Scotland. 
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of the church of England.;.and. for that purpofe, font 
down the new ftatutes, with an order to put them in 
execution. But the dean of sia as beginning the . 
fervice in a furplice,; according to the, preferibed form, 
the people immediately cried out, @ pope! an autichrifi t 
fone him! .A bench was thrown, at the bifhop, who 
“ehdeswoured to appeate the tumult; and: the flame 
overfpread the whole kingdom of Scotland. 
1638. The councils of the nation affembled in the capital, 
The cover took an oath to fupport their faith-againft popery, and 
tant, OY 
league of to.ftand by one another for the maintenance of religion 
the Scots. and. the royal autherity. Fanaticifm always puts on 
the omafk of fidelity to-the fovereign, This league, 
which was called the coveuant, exceeded all others of 
the kind in the violence by which it was characterized. 
The king offered to fufpend the ufe of the liturgy, pro- 
vided the Scots would retract their covenant ; but they - 
replied, that they would fooner renounce their baptifim ; ° 
they abolifhed the liturgy and epifcopacy in a general. 
-affembly, made preparations for a civil war, and fortifis 
ed Leith; while tleir courage was animated by a pro- 
phetefs, and the wonten of quality devoutly worked. on 
the fortifications with the labourers. . 

Charles Charles was now reduced to the hard neceffity of 

makes fighting again{t his fabjeéts. By his economy he was 

gaint’ matter of a confiderable fum, and the queen prevailed 

them. upon the Catholics to raifé a contribution. He theres 
fore marched againft the rebels, but was difarmed by 
an appearance of fubmiffion. His weaknefs ditated a 
treaty, the only fruit of which was increafing the info- 
lence of his Sema Scarcely had they ceafed to dread 
him, when they renewed their attempts, and the civil 
war again became unavoidable. 

He calls It being impoffible to raife any more money, Charles 

a parlia at lattaffembled a parliament, after an interval of nine 

ment, and 

difolves years. But he found it infenfible to his wants, violent 

so againft his prerogative, deaf to the moft equitable re- 
quifitions, and diffolved it according to:cuftom. With 

’ the 
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 MHehenerous affittance of ‘Laud, Strafford, and othet 
noblemen, he railed an army, but could not hinder the 
Scots from penetrating into England, and taking New~ 
cate 2 et. 

As the parliamentary fyftem, far ftom lofing gtound, 16,0... 
was every day acquiring new ftrenigth, the moft prudent Miteker 
method would have been to come to ak accommoda-= of that 
tion with Scotland, to.call no more parliaments, to con- P™* 
ciliate men’s minds, and to take fuch meafures, whether 
moderate or vigorous, as would give a rational profpect 
of fuccefs: but unhappily the king wwas incapable of 
keeping a medium im a career befet -with precipices: 

‘His firtt fteps -were violent and ineonfiderate, and his 

after condu@ equally languid and fpwitlefs: firft  irri- 
tating, and ummediately yielding, by his conceffions he 

imade ‘his authority contemptible, as by his provocations 

the rendered it odious: The diffolution of four ‘parlia- rifth pars 
tents was an unlucky prognoftic; and he fummoned a Mament- 
fifth, without forefeeing that he was to fall its:vidtim: 

- This dreadful affembly, where the republican f{pirit rye com: 
was invigorated ‘by the fanaticifm of the Puritans, -be- mons sé 
gan with a bold arid decifive ftroke. The commons’ 
impeached Laud and Strafford of thigh treafon; and 

the peers; whofe zeal for the crown was already cooled; 

cuted them to be atrefted. Ship money was abolifhed ; 

the adts of the government were cenfured, andthe :Ca- 

tholics treated with the greateft feverity. The andif+ 

creet Zeal of ‘the queen, the ptiefts, the Jefuits, and a 
nuncio from the pope, whom fhe kept at the court, fur- 

ntthed matter for complaints and perfecution. Charles 
foftened ; and fo great advantage was taken of his 
wealcnefs, that he was forced to confent that the parlia~ 

ment fhould be called every three years, and that; when 

once afflembled, at fhould neither be diffolved nor pro- 
rogued, fot the fpace of fifteen days, without the con- 

fent of the two houfes. 

The greateft fault committed by ‘the ‘king; was the ‘trial of 
facrificing his minifter. Strafford, after a Jong trial, 91) Se 
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was condemned, under pretext of fome arbitrary”adt’s, 
which were fufficiently juftified by ancient cuftom, and 
the neceffity of the conjunctures. The palace was be- 
fet by rioters, to force the king to fign the warrant : 


the virtuous Strafford exhorted him, by letter, to make 


that facrifice ; and Charles permitted the execution of 
the fentence, by which he expofed his own head. Laud 
was not executed till three*years after. His only crimes 
were an attachment to the prejudices of his profefiion, 
and following them with a blind and violent zeal, but 
far inferiour to that of the Puritans. 

So fignal a victory over the» royal authority rapidly 


-brought on other enterprifes; to fecure the fuccefs of 


which, a bill was pafled, declaring that the parliament 
could not be diffolved, prorogued, or adjourned, but by 
the confent of the two houfes; and thus it became, 


_ mafter of the king. The high commiffion and ftar 
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chamber were abolifhed ; two ‘courts contrary to liber- 
ty, but ufeful to the crown. 

The Scotch army, which was {till on foot, made the 
factious' party much more formidable, and was therefore 
maintained at the expenfe.of England; but at laft it 
was difmiffed, with a prefent of three hundred thoufand 
pounds, granted by the parlament. The behaviour of 


‘the Scots 1s even commended in the act of pacification, 


as tending to the honour and advantage of his Majefty. 
What an infult on the king! and yet thefe were only 
the firft efflays of the parliament’s audacity. 

By a deplorable fatality the flame catched Ireland in 
its turn, where the civil wars were rekindled. James J. 
had introduced into it the police and laws of England ; 
and the earl of Strafford had governed with fuch pru- 
dence, that, immediately after emerging from barbarity, 
agriculture, induftry and navigation grew to a flou- 
rithing ftate. But the reformation of prejudices and 
manners advanced much more flowly. The Irith,, be- 
ing ignorant, fyperftitious and enthufiaftic Papifts, ‘fub- 
mutted with reluctance to the Englifh, whofe religion 

they 
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they “detefted, To fhake off the yoke of heretics was 

the object of their wifhes; and fome bold chiefs, tak- 

ing advantage of the troubles of the monarchy, formed 

a plot fimilar to that of St. Bartholomew in France. 

Forty thoufand Proteftants were maflacred ; even the They 

women and children difputing with the men the inhu- mafacte 

man pleafure, or, as they imagined it, the merit,» of teftants. 

fhedding the blood of the Widétims. Dublin was upon 

the point of falling into the hands of thofe rebels, who, 

to varnifh their crime, declared that they were autho- 

rized by the king and queen to take up arms; and pro- 

duced a forged commiffion with the great fea] affixed, 

which they took from a patent, not blufhing to unite 

the blackeft impofture with this boafted zeal for the 

Catholic religion. 
Charles was in Scotland, endeavouring to appeafe the The king 

troubles, when he received the news of the maffacre, and “iy2"ss 

immediately demanded affiftance againfl the Irifh rebels ; from the | 

but the Scotch parliament, notwithftanding the teebnal dain 

hatred again{t the Catholics, granted but a very {mall mat- 

ter; and that of England, catching at an offer which he 

imprudently made them, to commit the management of 

that war to their prudence and care, levied money, and 

collected arms, under pretence of fuccouring him, but | 

really with a defign to turn them againft him. While 

he was taking meafures to chaftife the rebels, he was 

publicly accufed of being the author of the infurrec- 

tion. The Puritans redoubled their virulent clamours, Seditious 

. The commons publithed a remonjtrance on the Hae gethe Nee ork 

kingdom, which is only a violent fatire on the king’s the Eng- 

whole conduét. They declare the cuftom of preffing oe 

men for the fervice, an infringement on the public liber- 

ty and accufe the bifhops of high treafon, becaufe, be- 

ing expofed to the infults of the populace, they had 

withdrawn from the houfe of peers, after protefting 

againft every thing that fhould be done in their abfence. 

Thefe proceedings fhewed a formed defign either to 

overturn the throne, or reduce the sess power to a 


mere phantom, ie 
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Civil War apainft Charles ].++—He js beheaded. 


. T would have been diffu t for a ftrong and fkilful 

thand to hold the helm in fo fevere a ftorm; but 
Charles feemed to throw himfelf upon the rocks. Be- 
ing juftly provoked at the conduct af the commons, he 
wanted to make an example, and could not act with 
the dignity of a king. He went in perfon to the low- 
er houfe to impeach * five members; but this extraor- 
dinary refolution had tranfpired, and they were with- 
drawn, He then went to Guildhall, without his guards, 
and required that they might not be fcreened from a 
profecution purely legal : but the people were inflamed ; 
all the fireets through which he pafled echoed with fe- 
ditious clamours; and the five impeached members 
were conducted to the houfe in a kind of triumph. » A 
general infurrection was prognofticated by pesitions ad 
dreffed to the parliament, which the commons received . 
from. the porters, the women, and even the beggars. 
Charles quitted London, where he was no longer in 
fafety: the queen was infulted by the Pndiiess ; ahd 
both fides turned their thoughts on a war, which was 
now unavoidable. 

The cominons gave the fignal for it, by 4 fep which 
was entirely unprecedented. Being defirous of difarm- 
ing the king, under pretence that plots had been form- 
ed by the Papifts, they drew up a bill naming the go- 
vernour's aid lieutenants, of the fortified places, and 
making them refponfible for their condu& to the par- 
Hament alone. A deputation was fent to the king; he 
was prcficd, he was threatened; but nothing could 

make 


* The king went to feize the five membets. 
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make him give his confent to this bill. The military 
commands were then fettled, andthe governours oblig- 
ed to«obey rhe orders of his majefty fignified by the two 
houfes. ,The king’s name, as may be eatily judged, was 
to ferve merely for a Cover to the orders of the lower 
Pousti 26: . Sor ye 

Manifeftos were a prelude to the civil war; and Manifer 
Charles caufed thofe of his enemies to be diftributed {78 26" 
with his own; fo much did he reckon upon the evident war 
jultice of his caufe. On the contrary, the parliament jing’s 

» ufed its utmoft endeavours to fupprefs thofe of Charles ;. modera-" 
fo greatly did that body dread the ftrength of argument °°" 
and affecting moderation ufed by the king, In one of 
the laft of thefe papers, the Englith conftitution is re- 

_prefented as a mixture of three governments; the mo- 
narchical, ariftocratical, and democratical ; tempered, 
the one by the other. Thisis alanguage which had ne- 
ver been held by the court, and an opinion which 

_ Charles would not have admitted. at the beginning of 
his reign. 

. Though hitherto inconfiderate and weak, from this Strength 
time he acted with vigour aud refolution. Misfortune parties. 
called forth his virtues. Almoft all the nobility, the - 
principal gentlemen, the members of the church of 

' England, and the Catholics, embraced his party. The 
parliamentarians had on their fide moft part of the great 
towns and the Puritans. ‘They. were mafters of the fea 
ports, the fleet, and the revenue. Religion animated 
the Royalifts, but acted more powerfully on the gloo- 

*my enthufiafts; who might therefore promife: them- 

{elves the victory, 

However, the firfl hoftilities turned to the advantage Events of 
of the king.’ His nephew, prince Rupert, fon of the “*"" 
eleCtor Palatine, feconded him from the beginning of ° 
the war, like a brave and able general. The rebels ‘ 
were defeated in feveral engagements; Briftol was tak- 
en; fiege was’ laid to Gloucefter ; and the terrour / 
fpread even to London. But Gloucefter held out with 

invincible ii 
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invincible obftinacy 5 and the parliament, having rarfed.: 
fourteen thoufand men, fent them to the relief of that » 
important place, under the command of their general, 
the earl of Effex ; when Charles, after being obliged to 


raife the fiege, loft the battle of Newbury. In this na : 


gagement fell his minifter, the vifcount Falkland, 


the age of thirty four; a man of fuperiour merit, yal e. 


ly refpeétable for his virtues, his abilities, and know- 
ledge. . He is believed to have been author of part of. 
the king’s manifeftos or declarations: 
The Scots. To complete. his misfortunes, the Scots declared 
ave againft him, and formed a league with the parliament 
parlia~ of England; by which both fides engaged to perfecute, 
with fa tothe uttermoft, popery, prelacy, and profane. ceremo- 
natical nies, and to reform the two kingdoms according to the 
word of God, and on the model of the pureft churches. 
Such was the ftrength of fanaticifm, that pious notions 
always ferved as motives for thofe abominable confede- 
; racies,. An army of more than twenty thoufand Scots 
wince -. having taken the field, the king concluded.a truce with 
land. Ireland, and withdrew part of his troops, which furnifh- 
ed new matter of accufation; his enemies reproaching : 
1644. him with having fpared rebellious Catholics.» He next — 
Parlia- . fummoned to Oxford thofe members of the parliament 
Oxford. who were favourable to his caufe, flattering bimfelf that 
the new parliament would balance the authority of the 
old; but this aflembly, which far exceeded the other 
in the number of peers, and fell much fhort of it in the 
houfe of commons, only procured him fome pecuniary. 
affiftance; that of Weftminfter, though declared to. 
have forfeited its legal authority, every moment increaf- 
ed the power by which it was rendered {0 formidable. 
Theinde- Oliver Cromwell, a man of a moft dangerous charac- 
pendents- ter, began to play an important part in that houle. He 
. diftingnithed himfelf in the fect of the Independents, 
which was confounded inthe multitude of the Puritans, 
~ whom it exceeded in fanaticifm and boldnefs, in. the 
~ fame manner as the Sixteen furpaffed the grand league 
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in France. » Pretending, to infpiration, and: intoxicated 
with the notion of a perfect equality among mankind ; 
not content with: profcribing priefts. prelates, and reli- 
gious ceremonies; the Independents wanted to deftroy 
the kingly power, of which the other Puritans only de- 
fired to-reftrain the prerogative. Cromwell, at once a cyom. 
hypocrite and enthufiaft, intrepid and:tubtle, impetu- well aif- 
i tinguith- 
ous and prudent, capable of acting the prophet, and eq aniong 
commanding an army or ruling a ftate, who was ‘the the. 
principal caufe of the victory at Marftonmoor, gained 
over prince Rupert, foon became mafter of the parlia- 
ment and the kingdom. wa 
He complained of the flow proceedings of his general, The feit- 
the earl of Manchefter. Several preachers declaimed Soy'"s 
again{t the corruption of the chiefs. Cromwell and his fayourable 
friends infifted, in parliament, on the neceffity of a re- ?4o"™" 
formation: and a /e/f denying ordinance (that is the title ambition. 
given it) was enacted, by which the members of parlia- 
ment, except a very fimall number, were excluded from 
all employments, civil and military ; in confequence of 
which, Manchefter, Effex, and-the other noblemen, re- 
figned their commiffions. Sit Thomas Fairfax, being 
named general, afked leave to make ufe of Cromwell’s 
affiftance; who, having taken care not: toapply the 
feif deyial to his own perton, by this means got the com- 
mand in the name of another ; as Fairfax, who, though 
aman of integrity, had but a weak underftanding, al- 
ways fuffered himfelf to be duped by his artifices. 
_ From that time, the army was fubjected to more ri- 1645. 
gid difcipline, breathing only the fervour of Prefbyteri- Reforma: 
anifm and the rage of battle; knowing no pleafures but the army. 
prayer and military duty ; and the more formidable on 
that account, as the Royalifts, who derided their bigotry, 
gave themfelves up to pernicious licentioufnefs, Prince 
Rupert, whofe impetuous courage had already drawn 
him into feveral errours, determined the king to come 
to a battle, without waiting fora reinforcement, which» § 
was to join him ina fhort time; and the rebels gained a 
: decifive 
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Charles decifive victory at Nafeby, near Oxford ; where the 
ee et baggage and his coffer falling into “their hands, 
by, they found copies of his letters to the queen ; and the 
Histet- Pathament, which had been ‘long accuftomed not to — 
ters tothe blufh at any thing, had the infolence to publifh them. 
Spbiitieids This courageous princefs, worthy of being daughter ta 
Oe Beeney Vi, shad tetired into France, after having twice 
brought her bufband fuccours from Holland, through a 
thoufand dangers. The commons had impeached her 
of treafon. At the fight of fuch monftrous exceffes, we 
fancy ourfelves in an age of barbarifm: but fuch is the 
cafe in civil wars, efpecially when mixed with fanaticifns. 
ie pat After the battle of Nafeby, Charles underwent an 
bagi uninterrupted fucceffion of misfortunes of every kind, 
hands of Upon the point of being befieged in Oxford, he put 
rg Scotss himfelf into the hands of the Scots, who were theh laye 
yy whom 
We is fold. ing fiege to Newark; when, though they received him 
with appearances of refpedt, they extorted from him or- 
ders to the governours for furrendering the ftrong places, 
and foon after fold him to the Englith parliament for 
four hundred thoufand pounds fterling; an infamous 
bargain, after which we ought not to be furprifed we r 
any Pdeed of horrour. 
647 The patliament, haying the king in their hands, was 
The army all powerful, Thefe pretend led defenders of liberty were — 
carries 3 : \ 
him of become the oppreflors of the nation and the laws, and 
and en carried their defpotifm infinitely beyond what they had 
paliae {0 grievoully reproached ‘in the fovereign. The army, 
ments refolving to deftroy this odions tyranny, in order to fet 
up one of their own, carried off Charles; marched to 
London, entered the city, gave law, and opprefied the 
parliament. 
Gromwelt But in the midft of the army broke out the Adion 
projects. Of the /evel/ers, who rofe againft their officers, becaufe 
ihe death the holy {pirit puts all the elect upon a perfect equality. 
king. - Cromwell, having tepreffed thofe fanatics by a ftroke of 
“* genius and vigour, now meditated the moft horrid de- 
~ figns again{t regal majefty. 


Charles, 
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~ Charles, having made his efape into the [Mle of rnat 
» Wight, where he was bately arrefted by the governout, eae 
_ began a negotiation with the parliament, in which ne- jeder. 
ceflity reduced him to take the moft humiliating fleps ; 
but nothing could foften the rebels, In vaiit did he of- 
fer to give up the management of the troops, and the 
nomination to the great offices, provided thefe rights 
thould fevert to the crown after his demife. Ia vain 
did he add new conceffions, and even acknowledge that 
_ the parliamient had taken up arms in its jult defence, 
He was required to deliver up his adherents as criminals, 
confent to the abolition of epifcopacy, and facrifice his 
feligious principles, which were deeply rooted in his 
heart. Confcience, which in him prevailed over the 
intereft of the crown, made him inflexible on that 
point; and the parkamient would not relax on a fingle 
article, 
‘While the negotiation was on foot, the civil wat The scots 
jproke out afrefh. The Scots took arms in favour of a3ttsn?t | 
nce whom they had thamefully betrayed, and feveral him, and 
odies of Englith troops ae proofs of their zeal; but tiineu. 
‘Cromwell invaded Scotland, and rapidly conquered all 
before him; Fairfax ftormed Colchefter, after a vigo- 
yous refiftance; and in a very fhort time the royal party 
was difperfed and entirely overthrown. To ¢rown fuch 
_a feries of victories and crimes, nothing was wanting but 
to command the execution of the fovereign. 
- While be was left in the power of the parliament, the au the 
army dreaded a reconciliation to their difadvantage ; selbst 
- and, being refolyed to commit the parricide, feized the miei 
_ perfon of ¢ Charles, and removed him from the Ifle of Sribly 
Wight toa fortrefs, whencé he was afterwatds brouslit out, ex- 
to Windfor, But this precaution was not fufficiene 5 $c? 2°. 
the parliament complained, oppofed the army, and aeuts. 
fhewed themfelves lefs averfe from: an accommoda- 
tion ; when Pride, who from being a drayman had 
rifén to the tank of colonel, befet the houte of com- * 
mons with a body of troops, and artefted forty oné 
of «a 
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of the members; at the fame time, above one hundred ~ 


and fixteen: others were excluded, becaufe they were. 


folute mafters, and began the trial. 

1643. The houte of commons, thus regulated, declaned the 

eran: Se guilty of high treafon for having made war again{t 
~~ the parliament, and created a court of juftice, with 
power to judge him. Fairfax, Cromwell, and Ireton, 
fon in law of Cromwell, were in the raenbee of the 
judges. The peers having thrown out this horrid bill, 
A declara- the lower houfe paffled a “vote—that the people are the 
a pateet fource of all lawful authority ; and confequently the commons, 
is velted chofen by the people whom they reprefent, are invefled with 
pees Supreme authority of the nation ; and all their determi- 
nations have the force of law, without the confent of the 
king and the peers. Asif the king and the peers, in 
conjunétion with the commons, did not make up that 
conititution which they held fo dear, and had ufed as a 
pretext for their rebellion; or a {mall number of fac-- 
tious men, who had excluded the loyal members; were 

the houfe of commons. 

16449- Charles I. was conducted by colonel Harvitone he 
nae k"6 fon of a-butcher, before this tribunal of villains ; fpoke 
judges. to them like a good king, refufed to anfwer the indi&t- 

ment, protefted that he acknowledged no judges among 
his fubjects, and yeteoffered to demonttrate the juttice 
of his caufe, if invited to it ina proper manner. He 
was brought before them three times, and ftill main- 
tained his firmnefs. Without paying any refpect to 
the folicitations of Scotland, France and Holland, 


fufpected by the Independents, who now remained ab- 


F 


to the generous conduct of four noblemen, who rcp 


fented, that as they enjoyed the king’s confidence, the 
punifhments of the faults imputed to him ought to fall 

He iscon- upon their heads ; in contempt of all the rights’ of poli- 
ccourde tical fociety, they condemned to death the king of 
ngland, Scotland and Ireland, and he was executed 

on a {caffold before his own palace. If the rebels. tri- 
umphed, at leait the body of the people opened ‘their 


eyes 
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eyes in confternation, felt the pangs of remorfe, and 
_looked with horrour on a crime not to pe paralleled in 

P ‘the hiflory of any age.or nation. 

' I fhall relate its confequences in the aoc of Louis rhisreign 
XIV. Let fovereigns and fubjects reflec with care on ea 
the reign of Charles I.. The firft will learn, that there both to 
are critical circumftances, when authority is weakened ‘inst and 
by ftriving to extend it; when too earneft attempts to aad 
enforce rigorous maxims, give life and ftrength to 

; principles. directly oppofite ; and when the falfe fteps 

of government may draw on its ruin. The others 

will fee, that if the abufe of authority be dangerous, 
rebellion againft authority is more fo; that feditious — 
liberty 1s worfe than the tranfitory defpotifm’ of a 
monarch ; that, in modern ftates, the laws and opin- 

ion of the public are a powerful barrier again{ft the’ 
exceffes of tyranny; and, above all, that there are 

-no crimes fo horrid, to which men will not be led 

_ by fanaticifm, while it. clothes itfelf with the name 

and word of God, to cancel every principle, fentiment, 

and duty. 

_. Jhave anticipated the tranfactions of Home years, in 

the epocha of Louis XIV. in order to give’the reign of 
Charles in one view; but this is a lefs inconvenience 

than it would have been to interrupt a narration, all 

the circumftances of which are connected with one 
another. 
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zrets of & to the origin of governments, and to trace their va- 
govern’ riations and progrefs; to fee, for example, petty, mife- 


‘theFrench Table and opprefied flates, become happy and powerful 
pees republics; populous.and warlike nations, formerly jea- 
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ticular. “lous of unbounded hberty, peaceably obeying the laws — 
of a monarch; and monarchies, where abfolute power — 


feemed. eftablifhed, changed toa mixed conftitution,” 


where the powers are balanced by each other. In the 


courie of the different ages, we have remarked the n mot 


eo changes ; im this. place at will be proper t to 
conader the refislt, and forma general idea, ranging in 
orderly connexion the {cattered and too diftant features: 
Let us particularly turn our eyes upon France, the hit: 
tory of which is better known, whofe relationsite the 
other ftates are more ftriking, and the different forms 
of whofe political eovernment @ give a picture of almoft 
all the changes that. have happened i in other countries, 


This in- Such an examination made with impartiahty, far 
“quiry 


ty SE from weakening the fubmiffion due to the crown, can 


nothing Only render it more voluntary and perfect. It will 
but what prove how neceflary the increafe of the fovereigh power 
was to the ftate; that if the means ufed for “effecting 
this purpofe were not always eguitable, the end has 
been falutary ; and that the misfortunes which till that 
time befel the nation, proceeded ¢ from the diforders of 


anarchy, 
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anarchy, or the tyranny of ariftocracy. In a word, 
_ truth neceffarily takes the fide of legal authority. 

A herd of barbarians, known by the name of Franks, In what 
thade a conqueft of the fruitful provinces of Gaul, un- shinee 
eer thew king Clovis; an able and ambitious chief, thority of 
‘whom they followed from choice, not from conftraint, © 
and who had the art of directing the will of his follow- 

»ers to his own purpofe 3 but in Y other refpects. pottefied 
fo little authority, that a foldier dared to difpute with 
him the right of yhnippnes a6 to himfelf a vafe, which 
* was part of the plunder taken from the enemy. How- 
ever, the divifion of the conquered lands put him in 
pee: of a confiderable domain, which, with fome 
mall revenues of the crown, and the free gifts eftablifh- 
ed by culftom among the Germans, were fufficient for — 
the. maintenance of his court. He was even enabled Landsof 
to feparate from it fome lands, either to recompenfe the th®, * 


main difs 


fervices, or conciliate the affections, of his principal war- tributed 
tors. He ftill. remained vefted with the property of ons" 
othe beuefices which he granted them; and, referving-a 
fight to withdraw them at his pleafure, had the means 
_ of punifhment as well as reward. Thefe poffefiions 
“ were held on the condition of military fervice, and 
flood inflead of pays for as yet no fpecies of hired and age 
ftanding armies was known. | 
‘The aflemily of the nation enaéted Jaws, decided.on National 
“war or peace, and at leaft fhared the principal rights of Aas ues 
fovereignty. Such was the ne of all the bar- fluence of 
barians ; but the influence of the prince naturally in- ‘*“"% 
creafed by his political talents and conqueft. The re- 
{pect entertained by the Franks for his family made the 
_ crown hereditary, though it was ftill conferred by the 
-confent of the people, and there was no rule of fuccef- 
fion firmly eftablihed: but from that time his fuccef- 
fors were enabled to acquire greater authority by pur- 
-fuing a regular plan, and fupporting it with vigour. 
Unhappily every rational fyftem of government. was sine 
thwarted by barbarous laws and cuftoms. . Juftice was sequently 


in mutch Vide 
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in the hands of ignorant warriors, who reduced it almoft 
to the right of the ftrongeft. If crimes were punifhed, 
it was cither by private revenge or pecuniary compofi- 
tions; the eafinefs of wien: emboldened to the com- 
imiffion of other enormities. Almoft all differences 
were decided by duel, or fenfelefs ordeals ; the refult of 
all which was, that the turbulent halt Gul of the nation 
raged with unbridled licentioufnefs, a€ts of violence 
‘were inceffantly multiplied, the ftrong opprefled the 
weak, and ftorms broke out even round the throne. | 
Chriftian- ‘The “apes had eftablithed Chriftianity among 
iyo: the his people, or rather, if we judge by the conduct of ae 
full of generality, made them change their external worfhip, 
fuperti.. Without almoft any material alteration in their manners : 
tions. for wé fcarcely perceive that the morality of a religion, fo 
pure and beneficent, enlightened the minds of this fierce 
nation. We only fee that they affumed the name ‘of 
Chriftians, and that, in general, fuperftitious practices 


ftood them in ftead of the Chriftian virtues; that the — 


prelates, with fome remains of knowledge, though dark- 
ened by ignorance, acquired an abfolute afcendant over 
their minds, and foon domineered even in the court. 
a We find the abfurd opinion almoft univerfally eftablifh- — 
mixre ed, that crimes are expiated, and paradife bought, by ~ 
ap eae lavithing wealth on the minifters of the church; and — 
the pro- confequently rich foundations becoming a kind of 
fan. fafhion, the bifhops’and the monks acquiring immenfe 
poffeffions in land, rifing to the rank of nobles, fharing 
with them the obligation to military fervice, and adopt- 
ing the manners of a clafs entirely devoted to arms. 
To fimfh the picture, we fee them introducing into 
public affairs a mixture of crude religious ideas, proper 
to confound the facred with the profane, the civil with 
the {piritual ;» 4 mixture from whence refulted a chaos 
of inconfiftent pretenfions, that put numberlefs fetters 
upon government, and tended to its utter diffolution. 
Caufes of In fact, every thing proclaimed an approaching revo- 
lution lution. Vhe monarchy, being frequently divided‘a- 


under the : 
fir race, mong 
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mong feveral kings, became a theatre of wars and miaf- 
facres. “Weak and incapable princes abandoned. the 
feins to the mayors of the palace, who governed in their 

-mname. After having exceffively enriched the church, 
it became neceffary to refume part of its land for the 
fubfiftence of the military ; when the clergy and monks, 
being {tripped of their property, raifed difturbances, ei 
ther through intereft or prejudice. They pronounced 
fentence of damnation againft the great Charles Martel, 
as an ufurper of the patrimony of the poor: but his fon 
_ Pepin, reftoring the confecrated lands, and paying pom- 
pous honours “to. the relics, was the man defigned by 
Heaven to {way the fceptre. Such was the judgment of 
the clergy, -fecular and regular, of the celebrated Boni- 
face of Mentz, and pope Zachary ; ; in confequence of 
which, Pepin wrefted from the defcendents of Clovis 
the crown, which they had long fhewn themfelves un- 
worthy to wear. 

This fketch of the firft race is fufficient to fhew, that 
notwithftanding fome imperfect maxims of public right, 
without which it would have been impoffible for the 
nation to fubfift, the government had {carce any fixed 
rules or principles ; and the feeds of anarchy, conftantly 
increafing 1 in fertility, muft produce dreadful calamities. 

_ Pepin, and above all Charlemagne, heightened the cnarfe. 
~ Juftre and power’ of the crown, even by reftoring the masne fe- 
national affemblies to their ancient fplendour. "The ftates 
immente labours of the latter, his victories, conquetts, 
zeal for good order, his laws and political adminiftration, 
prefent us with an object of admiration in the midft of - 
barbarifm. Ina better age he would have extirpated 
the feeds of diforder ; and perhaps nothing but his ji 3" 
boundlefs ambition prevented him from eftablifhing the obftacle 
beft fyftem of government then practicable. To what °°" 
purpofe were his conquefts of Italy and Germany? 
Would not France, if raifed to a flate of happinefs, 
eee been a more valuable poffeffion than that vaft em- 
pee If the Saxons inceflantly revolted, notwithftand- 
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ing the terrour of his arms, to what were not his fug- 
ceffors infallibly expofed, who did not poffefs that ex 
traordinary genius, which enabled him to furmount fo 
many obftacles and dangers ! 
Indepen- .. Accordingly his fon, Louis the Debonnaire, foon be- 
oe ie y came the fpert of factions, and the whole empire was 
after the divided and filled with infurrections.. Charlemagne 
scien of had been able to feftrain the clergy, though he favoured 
magne. their exceffes. Louis drew upon himfelf the hatred of 
that body, by endeavduring to fubject them to difci- 
pine. The clergy then abufed their power, and at 
once erected themfelves into judges of the emperour, 
whom they +ifulted, oppreffed, and depofed. This uns 
heard of attempt brought on numberlefs others of the 
fame kind. Odious enterprifes give, as it were, aright of | 
ufurpation and rebellion, becaute they have been crowh- 
ed with fuccefs. Ina word, the ecclefiaftical body, drawn 
on by favourable conjunéctures, armed with forged de- 
cretals, and deriving power from the blind credulity of 
mankind, overturned the eftablifhed laws, and” fet up 
ethers of an arbitrary nature ; above all, extended their 
own jurifdiction, fréed themfelves from the cognizance 
ef the tribunals; even difpofed of the crown, in the 
name of that God who commands them to be obedient 
to princes; and imagined that they were exercifing 
rights denved to them from heaven, while they were 
overturning, or at leaft violating, the éflential order of 
human fociety. : 
Ufurpas . But the {tate was threatened with much more dread- 
tions of ful. convulfions from the turbulence of the nobility, 
and feu-. Whofe fwords feemed perpetually out of the feabbard. 
da’ ge. From the time of Charles the Bald, fon of Louis, the 
fiefs became hereditary ; and it is conjectured with fuf- 
ficient probability, that the ambition of the vaffals 
might be excited by the example of the church; for 
as the lands which it was pretended were given to God, 
remained, as it were, annexed forever to fuch a bifhop- 
ric, or fuch a monaftery, was it not natural for the 
‘ poffeffor 
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poffeffor of a fief to endeavour to tranfmit his poffeffion 
to his children? ‘But whatever bein this, the ftate was 
torn into fhreds: the lords ‘ufurped what was the in- 
conteftible property of the crown’; every one aimed at, 
and fecured, independence ; eked’ great feudatories, and 
an endlefs number of petty vaffals under them, Jeft the 
king only a mighty name, and :a fhadow of ‘royalty. 
They parcelled the domain among them, of which he 
retained only afew infignificant ‘remains. ‘Legal admix 
- niftration was entirely annihilated by a military arifto- 
cracy, ortather anarchy, armed and reduced: toa fyf- 
tem. -Of wlmt advantage to the lord paramount were 
proud titles, homages, and eaths? Of what avail was. 
his right to command, without power to make himfelf 
obeyed? When the barons could give him law, ard - 
treat ‘his ‘orders with contempt, re was only a crowned 
idol. 

‘The more that the-feudal government, ‘under the laft Mifchiets 
kings of the Carlovingian line, was ftuffed with minute lied 
tules, fingular formalities and precautions, ithe deeper - 
did anarchy trike its roots; becaufe there was no real 
governing ‘power. Accordingly we mect ‘only with 
fcenes of diforder and depredations. Thoufands of :ty- 
rants, armed agaimft each other, {purned the duties and 
feelings of human nature; flavery became a refuge to 

he people. That warlike nation, which; in the ‘time 
of ‘Charlemagne, was invincible, fella prey to the infults 
‘of ‘the Normans, a fet of undifciphned and unprinciplet 
pirates; nor fhall we be furprifed at this, if we:refleét. 
on the civil difcords, and ‘the imifchiefs infeparable from 
anarchy. ‘To fay all in one word, the -ftate of fociety 
was then a {tate of war. 

The fecond race ended tn ‘the fame mantier as the End of | 
firft. As'there were 'fubjects who exceeded ‘the king in (°) ‘meee 
power, fome of them muft one day deprive him of the” 
throne ; and Hugh ‘Capet, defcended from a family of 
heroes, two of whom ‘had ‘borne the title of king, took 
eee of ‘the circumftances to fupplant ‘the lawful 
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heir of the crown, It was only by a‘feties of revolu- 
tions, commotions, attempts, fuccefsful rifks, and fevere | 
calamities, that this monftrous anarchy was difpelled ; 
that order fprung from the chaos; and the regal autho- 
rity, which was almoft annihilated, raifed its head amid 
fo univerfal ruin. Some kings took advantage of fa- 
vourable opportunities with addrefs ; others feized them 
with vigour: but, in general, things changed, becaufe 
it was impoffible they fhould remain on the fame foot- 
ing. Events guided politics much more than politics 
guided events. Knowledge is requifite to have a ra 
tional plan; and though at all times men are endowed 
with a kind of inftinctive feeling, which makes them dif- 
cern their true intereft, the art of governing requires 
many other qualifications. . 
~ Yo weaken the power of the great men, and fubject 
them to the regal authority, were the moft effectual 
means*for the reftoration of order. I fhall-briefly run 
over the principal facts which led, though flowly, to the. 
propofed end. 
Hugh Ca. I. Kings without domains (for they had nothing left 
Prites the OUt Laon) were only kings in name. Hugh Capet, by 
‘dutchy of reuniting to the crown the dutchy of France, and the 
to the Other fiefs which were his private property, revived the 
crown. feeds of power; but how far are we yet from the time 
the when that of the fovereign rofe to vigour! By caufing 
‘cata their fons to be crowned during their own lifetime, the 
ft kings of the Capetian line fixed the fucceffion in 
their family ; and this was a fecond ftep to power. 
Theeru- 2. The madnefs of crufades, ‘which became epidemi- 
fade ad- cal under the great grandfon of Hugh Capet, turned, 
geousto by a remarkable fatality, to the advantage of the king, 
Philip I. while it exhaufted the kingdom. The nobleffe ruined 
their fortunes, and fold their lands to go in fearch of 
adventures, and gain indulgences; and marched into 
Afia, to give vent to that turbulent and martial difpofi- : 
tion which made them fo dangerous at home. Philip I. 
notwithftanding his exceffive weaknefs, by this means 
enjoyed 
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enjoyed a peaceable reign, which, in that’ early: period, 
was a very remarkable phenomenon. a si 
» 3. His fon, Louis VI. furnamed the Fat, finoothed Efablim. 
the path to the revolution. The tyranny of the nobles, rimicipal 
the numberlefs violences committed with impunity, and communi 
fuffered without relaxation, every where awakened: fen- “* 
timents of liberty, which were the more keen as the 
yoke became moreodious. In Italy, Germany, France, 
and other countries, the fame caufe, according to the 
order of nature, produced the fame effet. ~The inha- 
bitants of the cities, and particularly of thofein which = «= 
the advantages of commerce began to be felt, afpiredto =... 
a freedom of which there remained no veftige; and 9 
purchafed and kept it, notwithftanding the,ftrong oppo= 
fition they met with, particularly from the clergy, who 
attacked them as guilty of fedition, © They. formed 
thofe municipal focieties, thofe corporations, which were 
governed by their own magiftrates, and. armed: for: the 
defence of their privileges, with an obligation to ferve 
their prince againft his enemies. Louis. the Fat, vand 
his fucceflors, favoured eftablifhments fo advantageous 
tothe crown; as, on one fide, the lords loft the power 
byiwhich they opprefled the burghers ; and thefe, on 
the other, contraéted an affection for the royal autho- 
rity; which they looked upon asa barrier againft ty- 
ranny: ¥ 5 ioc ee nie 
4, Without the fupreme power in the adminiftration Progress. 
of juftice, fovereignty is of little value. He who judges, of He.i. 
or appoints others to judge, has numberlefs advantages cial pows” 
to procure refpect and obedience. The “lords had“: 
ufurped this mght when they appropriated the fiefs; — 
and the roya/ envoys of Charlemagne would no Jonger 
have dared to fhew themfelves in the provinces. «It was 
therefore an excellent piece of policy, firft praétifed by 
Louis: VI. infenfibly to undermine the fignorial courts 
of judicature. At firft the cuftom was revived of fend- 
ing commiffioners, in quality. of fuperintendents. Af- 
terwards four great bailiffs of the king became judges in 
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fome particular cafes, which were appropriated to their 
bench. In procefs of time, the right of appeal taok 
root 5 and at laft the king: beeame fupreme judge. Yet 
it tequised time: to give fo. importasit a reformation 
ftrength, ‘even in the king's domain; .but Philip Au- 
euftus, by recovering the provinces which were in pof- 
feffion of the kings of England, and making bimfelf 
feared: and -refpected. by his vatfals, quickened the plo 
grefs. of authority, which was yet unfiable. 
The Ro. -§#. What perhaps: contributed more tothe: chen 
man law was the new ideas of juftice which had {pread through 
joes Botapes The canon iaw, notwithftanding the poifon 
Senet the of the forged «decretals, and the falfe: principles: with 
he"a which it had,been tainted, at leaft fhewed a regular 
form of procedare, an order of jurifdi@tion, and, ina 
word;. fome veftiges of the Roman jurifprudence. Juf- 
tinian’s: Pandeéts, which were found about the middle 
of the twelfth century;! greatly enlarged men's ideas on 
that fiabje&t. Schools’ of civilians were. eftablithed, 
where. the Roman. law-was taught, and extolled with 
enthufiaftic admiration. Though it was overloaded 
with: Injudicious ftatutes in the laft ages of the empire, 
it was fuppdfed a. niafterpiece of perfection, becauferthe 
lawsiof the barbarians were the mafterpiece: of extrava- 
gance. ‘Fhe kings*uted.all their addrefs to introduce it 
Legifta- into their dominions. St. Louis encouraged its ftudy, 
five pote and propagated its maxims, ‘That prince “becainie ale-. 
cifed by -giftater, and exercifedi the fapreme power with dignity ; 
G}. Louis, repreffed the abufes of anarchy by his laws with regard 
to the coin, and other: efential poits; aud eftablithed 
upon folid foundations that nght of appeal which gives 
majefty to the crown. He adminiftered juftice’ with 
the authority of a fovereign ; prohibited the: trial by 
duel, fubfituting legal proofs in its ftead y and thus laid 
the: foundations of am univerial reformation, j which 
made vifible pragrefs. £7 mi 
Auchori: 6. Thus dines being no longer yoamnieds ie 
Erviiians. a few vague notions and barbarous pratticesbecame a 


fludy. 
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Study. But how could an ignorant nobility, which on- 
ly breathed the {pint of warand adventures, .b¢ capable 
of ftudying, in order to.attain the qualifications. requi- 
fite for judges? It.was immediately found neceflary to 
admit the eivilidns on the bench; in quality, of reporters, 
to give their affiftance, or rather to dicate. the fentence. 
Soon. after, they -became the fole judges, | The, gown 
was diftinguifhed:from, the fword, ‘and formed, another 
clafs of nobility. 3. while. the - {word.. looked. with ~eOn- » 
tempt upon that illuftrious, profefionsfrom,-which it _ 
drew part of its power: the.confequence of which. was, In what 
that thefe two bodies were rivals 5. it de 2 the-anter They cone 
reft of the latter to ferve the prince againft.the former, tributed 
and.they employed their knowledge; in his caule. At Sak or 
' the beginning of the fourteenth century, the parliament the royal 
awas fixed in the capital. Being the organ’of the laws, “°"" 
itrmore and more firengthened therbafis of monarchical 
government; yet it mut be allowed, that the felafhnefs 
and prejudice of our ancient civilians exceeded the juft 
bounds. Building upon fome. texts of f{cripture, and 
paflages in the imperial taws, they fuppofed that the 
yoyalty of the Jewih kings, and the defpotic power of 
the emperours, were rules for the conftitution of France. 
This is the ordinary procedure of the human ‘mind, ef- 
pecially when it -begins to exercileitfelf on great objects : 
it exaggerates things before it comprehends their na- 
ture. “But thé-principles of the magiftrates were not, — 
on that account, Jefs ufeful in repreffing the diforders of 
independence: ‘their opinion, snsagreat meafure, form- 
ed that of the people; and with their authority in¢creaf- 
ed that of the fovercign, towhich they frequently ferv- 
etrasanlwarkse) sic ops i Gad ae 
. 9s Philip the Fair, in order ‘to gain the. affeQtion. of pag 
the whole body of the people, ia his violent difpute third er. 
with Boniface VIII. had fummoned the commons to tae into 
the ftates general in 1303. This flep, though bazard- generat. 
ous under a harfh and -unjuft government, imme- 
_ diately produced good effects. . The Makionnons li- 
PER EOS berty, 
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berty, giving more vigour to the commons, tended more 

to counterbalance the power of the great men. The 
people, who were formerly flaves, and funk in brutal 
infenfibility, contraéted a regard for their countty, in- 

‘ terefted themfelves in the public wea], became fufcepti- 

ble of zeal and generofity, recovered their feelings, and 

were one of the chief refources of the kings againft fo- 

reign enemies, or domeftic foes to their power. But 

1 there likewife rofe troublefome times, when the third. 
eftate, naturally the rival of the two firft orders, which 
looked upon it with difdain, turned its activity and 
ftrength againft the king himfelf. So difficult is it to 
regulate the balance of the powers! and the equilibri- 

um once broken, the weight falls, and the contexture 

_ of the machine feems to be diffolved, 3 

piminue 8. The clergy, whom we have feen fo formidable to 
tion of. the kings of the fecond race, retained the greateft part 
fiattical Of their prejudices, and were ftill very jealous of their 
rower. —exceffive authority, But they already perceived, that— 
the intereft of the crown could not be indifferent to 

them ; and their religious principles prompted them to’ 
inculcate entire obedience, unlefs they were led aftray 

by pretexts of religion, or extraordinary circumftances. 
The-refiftance made by Philip Auguftus, and even St. 

Louis, but above all by Philip the Fair, againft the at- 
tempts of the Romith court, taught men to diftinguith 
between the caufe of God and the pretenfions of church+ 

men. ‘Philip the Long, by excluding the bifhops from 
parliament, took from them one means of encroaching on 

the civil power. Under the reign of Philip Valois, the 

king’s advocate, Peter de Cugnieres, had the courage to at» 

tack this boundlefs power, which had fprung up in the 
darknefs of barbarifm, He combated its abufes and injuf- 

tice with fuch reafons, good or bad, as occurred to him 5 

and was anfwered with authorities and examples, but 

. fewarguments. At that time the difpute fell, without 
having produced any effect; but, by degrees, the peo- 

ple were freed from their fubjection tothe ecclefiaftica] 

, courts 3 
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courts ;\ the appeals: by writs of errour formed °a bul- 
wark again{t oppreffions ; and the king always acquired 
more authority, in proportion as his courts judicioully 
feparated the civil rights from {piritual matters ; a fepa- 
ration which the nature of - ‘things, obfcured by time :" 
and cuftom, unluckily rendered too difficult. oo 

9. Under the reign of the unfortunate John, he Misfor- 
was a prifoner in England, every thing threatened a snc fobas. 
newal of anarchy. The third eftate was feized with a 
feditious fpirit, wanted to domineer over the govern- 
ment, impofed yaws on the wife danphin, and forced 
him to odious fubmiffions, The great charter of the 
Englith had almoft been again produced in France. 
But that prince at laft. difpelled the ftorms. After his a oy 
acceffion to the throne, he repaired the loffes of the na- recovers ” 
tion, triumphed over his domeflic as well. as foreign gene 
enemies, and reigned with equal authority and glory. 
Never did wifdom» more clearly difplay its refources. 
But the misfortunes of Charles VI. foon overturned all 1 falls 
that had been done by Charles V. The rage of fac- Ciittes 
tions, which almoft univerfally prevailed, fo entirely de- sdevderi 
ftroyed all idea of principles, laws, and country, that - ee 
men did not blufh to facrifice the crown to the king of time. 
England, who fought againft it, A foreign prince was 
acknowledged as lawful king; and the Salic law. was 
trampled under foot, a little after the moft folemn ho- 
mage had been paid to it. Yet, though it’ may feem 
incredible, this total overthrow of shes monarchy was 
one of the cdufes which led to the re-eftablifhment of 
order and fubordination. The more the French had 
been mifled by a fpirit. of infatuation, the mare eagerly 
did they return to their duty. The more they law the 
royal authority debafed, even by. their own fault, the 
more did they perceive the nedetity and paren tise of 
peaceable obedience. 
" aq. Accordingly Charles VII. saat aes dockins ine Aftand. 
novations, without the leaft oppofition. He took troops 17% pete” 


jnto his pay, and the crown had a ftanding army. -He + i 
eftablifhed ger 
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Charles eftablifhed the perpetual taille for their fubfiftence 5 
vil. and from that time the crown depended lefs upon the 
fubfidies granted by the ftates. Itvis not to be quef- 
tioned that thefe helps were fometimes abufed. The 
« military power became an inftrument in the hands of . 
ambition. ‘The taille, which was originally very fmall, 
perpetually increafed, and occafioned murmurs. But 
are thefe-inconveniences comparable to the fcourges of 
anarchy? Evil is almoft conftantly the companion of 
good; and to pafs* ‘front great to lighter ills, is often the 
utmoft good poffible, in a ftate where neither the man- 
ners nor other circamftances will permit the eftablith- 
a of a wife and folid legiflation. — 
Louis XI. ‘Louis XI. fon of Charles: VIE: -already affedred 
a exis ‘He made ‘the great men tremble by~his 
abfolute.. cruelties; accumulated a treafure at the expenfe of the 
people ; artfully employed corruption rather than arms ; 
avoided war, inftead of which he fubftituted: artifice, 
’ confining his ambition to the eftablifhment of abfolute 
authority in his own kingdom, and every day increafed 
his power. The death of Charles, laft duke of Burgun- 
dy, likewife favoured his defigns, notwithftanding the 
irreparable fault with which he is: reproached, in not 
having’ prevented the marriage of that prince's: heirefs 
with an archduke of Auftria. His reign forms an im- 
portant epocha. ‘The kings had the public ftrength in 
_ thew hands, and were able to execute great enterprifes: 
Happy had they directed their labours to the felicity of 
the nation, rather than indulged a deftructive paffion 
for conquefts ; Charles VIIT. Louis XII. and Francis [. 
were little acquainted with their own interefts. What 
folly was it to exhauit in foreign countries the blood 
and riches of the nation, which a good ufe of snnenned 
ought to have rendered fo flourifhing ! 
Hisfuc- 12. All the great fiefs, except the earldom: of Flan- 
en ders, were reunited’ to the crown. Its domain: was 
narehs, made unalienable, and that effential principle was de- 
clared a fundamental’ law of the»monarchy. Befides, 
; the 
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the ancient inconveniences of the appanages were rei. 
moved. TEhe eare of ‘the finances, juftice, legiflation, 
and the military power, centrediin'the fovercign. He | 
was. therefore fully monarch. Thee ftates, general were wo ate, 
not éven affemibled once during the reign of Francis I. bly of the 
while the: nation was ‘engaged=in fo long and ruinous neral u ae 
wars: © This: aftembly, which did not’certainly know its we rane 
own rights, which had neither:principles, harmony nor 
union, was only called, te grant extraordinary: aids. 
Francis found means:ta manage his affairs without fuch 
helps; noteven Henry VI. in E ngland, mach —— 
york im Spain, enjoyed {@great power. = 
13. Lhe fanaticifm of the fectaries, brant bs per- The go- 
an, or another fanaticifm, revived the {pirit’of in- ga 
pone adence, 2nd fhook the throne.) Projects were form- lifhed un- 
ed for arepublic, and had wellonigh been executed-in aie 
Prance, as they werg in the Low Countries. «But iat 
Taft Henry IV. triumphed over the factious. © The wif- 
dom of his adminiftration gives us the picture of a be- 
néficent monarch,e governing by the laws, and making _ 
the gloryoand happinefs of the kingdom his only aim ; 
nuling»duis people as a father roles | vhis children: inca | 
word, a prince: whofe’ fingle reiga: would have; raifed 
Franie tothe height of profperity;:had he: ‘not Beet out 
off it his courfé by afyperfiitious monfter.. 01) 
vita.) After him: the nation fell back into the troubles Govemn- 
ofaftormy: minority. The faults of -goverament re- ent Ot 
vived the diffenfions and rebellions ;. and a weak ‘king, de Riche 
who abandoned himfelf to favourites, was neither prow} 
per to diffipate cabals, nor to. reign 1 in a manver worthy 
of the fon of Heory the Great.) Take Richeliew fron 
Louis KIL perhaps we thould fee the reign of Henry 
_ HE revive. Had it not been for this haughtp: minifter, 
the crown would have been debafed. -By taking of Ro- 
chelle, and-thus cruthing the republican {pirit of Cal. 
vimifini, by firiking°off the heads: of many illufirious 
men, who were leaders of the party; -he put the:king 
in pofleflion. of nai whole yori or eee attached 
cop it 
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itentirely to his own miniftry. “Was the monarchical 

power fo dear to the French, and foneceffary to their 

Hisex- happinefs, to contract the vices of tyranny ?. Unhappi- 
thou ly, Richelieu had the fpirit of adefpot ; and circum- 
_-ftances hurried him into exceffes, to which he was him- 

felf put too much inclined. He loaded the nation with 
impofts, and in a manner infulted the public mifery, 

by the pomp of his court. , He infifted- on the: parlia- 

ment paying implicit obedience, without examining the 

edicts, or debating freely; treated the magiftrates as 

faves, rather than as depofitories of the laws; caufed 

the great men, whofe ruin he had fworn, to be tried by 
judges whom he regarded as fervile inftruments of his 

- vengeance; and directed their fentences, without even 
deigning to put on the appearance of impartiality. «In 

one word, arbitrary power difplayed itfelf with fuch wio- 

‘Jence in his hands, that hatred’ purfued him tothe 
grave, notwithftanding the real fervices which he did ta 

the monarchy. mrithy 42 : 

Seeds of ee {trengthen: authority, to reduce the great men to 
which he 2 flate of dependence, and make all the members of the 
Jia ory, Dody politic move by the direction of a fingle head,:was 
‘an important advantage; but it cannot be too often 
repeated, that the prudence of Henry IV. his juftice, 

his mildnefs, and his beneficence, with the vigour of his 
genius, were more proper to give permanency’ to this 

great work, than the thunders of Richelieu. Nothing 

but'a reign, fuch as we fhall fee.that of Louis XIV. 

was capable of {mothering the feeds of difcord which 

the minifter of Louis XIII. left in the nation: Terrour 

and executions were much lefs effectual inftruments, 

_ than a better knowledge of the fanctity of the laws; 4 
clearer difcuffion of the principles of government, the 
propagation of knowledge among the people, the hu- 
manity of the court, the gentle manners and politenefs 

of the great men and nobility, the beftowal or hope of 
favours, the fubmiffion of the magiftrates, the fplendour 

of the throne, the reciprocal love of the king for the 
people, and of the people for the king. 

: It 
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» It would be eafy to apply the principal ftrokes in this au the 
picture to the different monarchical ftates. The govern- mona 
ment has every where undergone. fimilar viciffitudes, ed nearly 
and changed its form by the fame fteps. The people rors. 
every where enjoyed at firft almoft unbounded liberty, changes. 
but afterwards became flaves; the lords rofe into ty- 
rants, and the kings were without power. The royal 
authority every where revived with difficulty, gathered 
ftrength by employing a greater or lefs degree of dexte- 
rity, and floated between the fhoals of weaknefs and 
defpotifm,. till at laft it fubjeGted all the orders of the 
ftate, and concentrated in itfelf all the powers ; acknow- 
ledging no fundamental laws, but thofe which it obliges 
itfelf to refpect, © / 

. I {peak not of mixed monarchies: we fhall fee the 
great revolution of England in its place. Two illuf 

trious republics merit particular obfervations. - 


Il. 


GovERNMENT OF THE Swiss REPUBLIC, AND THAT 
f oF HoLLanp. 

AMONG a fpirited people, tyranny has been always Tyranny 
productive of liberty. Opprefled after being free, they - etd 
have taken arms againft their tyrants; even defied liberty. 
death, in order to break the yoke of oppreffion, and car- 
ried their point by heroifin and perfeverance. Happy 
in their independence, if they ftrengthen their govern- 
ment by good laws, and fuch as are proper to guard 
againft the caufes of diffolution, arifing either from the 
nature of things or political events. bis Be 

No ftate appears lefs expofed to this, than the confe- Origin of 
derated republic of the thirteen Swifs Cantons. . It took 82°" 
its. rife in 1307, and was at firfl compofed only of three league. 
cantons, Schwitz, Uri, and Underwalden, which re- 
volted againft the emperour Albert. Ina fhort time 
Lucerne joined the confederacy, which was afterwards 
ao : ftrengthened 
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ftrengthered by the acceffion of Zartch, Zug, Glaris, 

and, Berne. Friburgh and Soleure yoined it in 1481 ; 
Bale, Schaffhaufen, and Appehzel, entered into it at- 

the beginning of the fixteenth century. Thefe:mem- 

bers of ithe Helvetic body. were naturally united by a 
common intereft; and to this union they owed their 
{trength and fecurity. Independent ion one another, 
governed each by thet own Jaws and magifbrates, but 
leagued for tmuatual defence, they have acquired a lafting 
tranquillity amidft the convulfions of Europe. A 
Happinefs One of our Sybarites, at fight of their tugged moun- 
of the tains covered with {how, their towns without luxury or 
founded public diverfions, and almoft all poor, will look upon 
on iar,, the Swifs as unhappy. But the fage will perceive, that 
their happinefs confifts in that active poverty, and - that 
mafculine fimplicity, which confine their wants, and 
furnifh neceffaries ; preferve their morals, and ‘give .a 

ze{t to the true pleafures of nature; which make men 
virtuous, free, and content. All being on a level, that 

is, equally fubject to the laws, the difference of fortune 

is not fufficiently great among them to enable any to 
become mafters of the others. In, moft of the cantons 

the people have the right of bearing offices; and the ma- 
gifteates cannot abufe a power which is limited by time, 

and: reftrained by the public fuperintendence. ‘Simple 

and equitable laws are executed without :conftraint 5 

and the {tatutes acquire their greateft ffength from ‘the 
manners... , we. 3% 

They The Swifs have nothing to fear behind their moun. 
oe tains, which ferve them as ramparts; und as ‘they do 
fear. not enter into ithe quarrels of prmces, they afford no 
pretence for invafion.; on the contrary, it feerms the in- 

tereft. of their neighbours rather to defend than fubdue 

them. And tn cafe of imvafion, what refources would 

they not have in their patriotifm and comage ? If they 

fell their ‘blood ‘to foreign nations, they by this-means 
have the advantage ‘of “training a number of ‘their citis. 

gens to be expert foldiers, while at cofts the republic 
nothing 
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nothing to form them to the trade of war. They keep 
| up the national bravery, at the fame time that they 
fupply the refources of.a barren and extremely populous 
country, — 

A fingular proof of their prudence is, that their poli- unitea 
tical harmony makes them almoft forget the difference A ela 
of religion. The civil wars which fanuticite kindled at with. 
the beginning of the reformation, were extinguifhed in S2mding 
a fhort time. Four Proteftant cantons, .B4le, Schaff- rence of 
haufen, Berne, and Zurich ; two, Glaris and Appenzel, ''s°™ 
containing a mixture of Proteftants and Catholics; and 
the feven others, which are entirely Catholics, formed a 
peaceable union, even at the time when Europe was 
fill reeking with the blood which had been {pilt under 
the pretence of religion. The greater progrefs that 
knowledge made among the Swifs, the more convincing 
was that leflon of Chriftian morality, that,all men are 
brethren, and that no difference in doétrine. ought to 
break fo refpectable ties. 

As every thing degenerates with time, that people May they 
ought to guard againft corruption, which deftroys virtue ant as 
and the ftrength of republics. The ariftocratical go- ruption. 

- vernment, riches and power, of the canton of Berne, 
feem to prefage, at a diftance, fome fatal event. Fo- 
reign manners, after tainting a number of the citizens, 
may fpread their infection into the body of the ftate. 

_ Too great avidity for money may make their hearts ve-_ 
nal, and fill them with mean felfifhnefs, inftead of love 
_ for their country ; and what muft then be the fate of a 
{tate whofe ftability is priheipally founded on the 1mo- 
-rals of its members? 

The United Provinces are far from having a corti Change 
tution equally robuit with that of the Swifs. That -re- of ™- 
public, it is true, fhewed, at its origin, the fame vir- Holland; , 
tues, the fame courage, the fimple mannets of : poverty; 
invincible hatred againft tyranny, wonderful firmnefs in 
dangers, and a vigour of refolution which could not be 
fhaken by the ET TH power of the Spanith me 

narchs 
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narchs. But befides that thofe brave republicans were 

principally a€tuated by religious fanaticifm, the ftrength 

of which foon wears out, their vaft conquefts, and the 

treafures which they drew from them, neceflarily in- 

troduced a change of principles. How could the fpirit - 
of ambition and commerce be made compatible with 

the ancient republican virtues ? 

Befides, the faults of the government were, at the be- 
ginning, fo confiderable, that, according to Grotius, 
they would have deftroyed the republic, had it not been 
for the hatred with which it was inflamed againft the 


 Spanifh yoke. Each of the feven provinces forms a fe- 


Stadthel- 
derthip, 
its too 
great pri- 
vileges. 


parate, independent> ftate, and every city in each pro- 
vince enjoys the fame independence. If an aifair is pro- 
pofed in the provincial ftates, the deputies are obliged 
to follow the advice of the fenate, or council of 
the towns which they reprefent. The affairs of great- 
eft moment, peace, war,-ailiances, and new taxes, 
muft be decided by the unanimous confent of the 
itates general, which are always aflembled at the 
Hague; and its members are, in all’affairs, to con- 
fult the provinces, from whofe opinion they muft 
not’ make the leaft variation. Friezland alone trufts 
to the prudence of its deputies. We fee at firit 
view the trammels ia which government is confined by 
thofe exceffive precautions, the delays which they occa- 
fion, and how repugnant-the required unanimity is to 
the end of deliberations on matters that require expe- 
dition. : 

It therefore became neceffary to feek a remedy for 
the evil, from the firft eftablifhment of the government ; 
and the ftadtholderfhip was*fet up; a dignity as necef- 
fary as the Roman ditatorfhip in very tempeftuous 
times; but which ought to have had a fixed period, 
and, above all, not to have been made hereditary, if the 
republic had taken proper meafures for fecuring that 
liberty of which it was fo jealous.. The privileges of 
the ftadtholder are exceffively great. He is general 
and 
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and admiral in chief, with the nomination to all mili- 
tary employments: he likewife choofes the magiftrates 
of the towns, which prefent to him a certain number of 
perfons, from whom he makes his election ;, he prefides 
in the courts of juftice, where fentence is given in his 
name ; judges without appeal the. differences of cities 
and provinces ; executes the decrees of provincial ftates ; 
has the power of granting pardon to criminals ; laftly, 
he gives audience to foreign minifters ; and has a right 
to keep agents in the courts for the management of his 
private affairs, who have every opportunity of ferving 
him in other matters. Such a magiftrate approaches 
nearly to regal power; and even from the beginning his 
prerogatives were fufficient to give uneafinefs,. 

Happily the princes of Orange, William, his fon The firft 

Maurice, and Frederic Henry, brother of Maurice; ma- er 
naged the ftadtholderfhip like good patriots, or at leaft patriots. 
their ambition had bounds; and to them ought; in 
great meafure, to be attributed the fucceffes of Hol- 
land ; —_ perhaps they paid fo great refpect to li- 
berty, only becaufe there were enemies to vanquith. 
But the peace of Weitphalia had no fooner eftablithed 
the victorious commonwealth, than William II. fon 
“and fucceflor of Frederic Henry, filled the republicans 
with juft alarms. 

Death interrupted his projects i in 1660, when the pevotu- 
dignity of {tadtholder was abolifhed, but the faults of tion in the 
the government were not correCted. It was foon found gerip.. 

-neceflary to reftore it, in order to oppofe Louis XIV. 
It was made hereditary under William II. once more 
attempted to be abolithed, upon his dying without iffue 
male; again reftored, in favour of the fecond branch 
of. his family ; and the inheritance extended even to 
the daughters of the ftadtholder, as we fhall fee in ano- 
ther places _, 

W hoever tellece on the conftitution, genius, charac- thetatets 
ter, and manners, of the Dutch ; a people entirely ad- ile 
dicted to commerce, defended only by an ill difciplined pee se 

Vou. V. EB mercenary °%°- 
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mercenary army, na longer pofleffed of that vigour: 
which liberty, {pringing up; and environed with danger, 
gives to the mind; whoever, I fay, examines thefe 
caufes,- political or moral, will difcover in them the 
principles of the events which have already happened, 
and perhaps. be enabled to forefce thofe which certain 
conjunctures may bring on. fs 
Let us reprefent to’ourfelves Genoa, rich and defti- 
tute of power, ruled by a rigid ariftocracy, varying at 
the pleafure of factions, or with every change of events, 
and conftantly threatened with a foreign yoke, which it 
ig alnioft impofiible for it to avoid. Let us take a view 


_ of Venice, undifturbed at home by the flavith {pirit of 


the people, and the chains which the reftlefs jealoufy of 
power bas forged for the nobles, but which owes this 

tranquillity as much to the depravation of manners as 
to the invariable’ principles of its government, fupport- 
ing itfelf by {pies and terrour; more than by the influ- 
erice of the laws ; deprived of that extenfive commerce 
which formed the bafis of its power, expofed more than 
ever to the attempts of its neighbours in cafe of a rup- 
ture, and not daring to trult one of its own members 
with the fword, which would put the prefervation of 
the ftate'into his power. Let us take a view-of Poland, 
plunged into anarchy even by its laws, and. fo unluckily 
conftituted, that a fingle madman, in its diets, 1s fare 
of rendering ineffectual every falutary meafure which wif 
dom cat contrive; and, laftly, caft our eyes upon Hol- 
Jand, enervated by its riches as well as its conquefts, 
much lef$ free in its infernal government, and lefs re- 
{pe€table abroad, than in thofe tempeftuous times when 
it feemed ready to be cruthed by the Spanifh monarchy.. 
This examination will convince us, that, in order to 
form a real republic, the people muft be warlike; poor, 
virtuous, feparated from their neighbours, defended by 
their frontiers and their manners, and folely ambitious 
of maintaining their liberty, laws, and,governiment ; in 
a word, a people fuch as the Swits. | 
REVOLUTIONS 
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iff. 
REVOLUTIONS IN THE Manwers. 


THERE is a reciprocal influence et viaie the man- 
ners and government ; and we every where fee the poli- 
tical conftitution; in a greater or lefs degree, follow the 
changes of the thoral order. Both are connected and 
combined in fuch a manner, that their relatiotis cannot 
efcape attentive eyes. The obfervations on the man- 
hers, which I have feattered in this -work; account for 


Reciprocal 
influence 
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govern- 
ment. 


part of the events ; and I fhall here add fome other re+. 


marks, equally important. 

When the weftern nations wete led by the ctufades 
into the Eaft, new ideas; produced by entirely new ob- 
jeéts, fowed the feeds of a revolution. Not only the 


Greeks; but the Saracens, fhewed the crufaders a model ners. 


of more refined manners, of a more agreeable and con- 
venient intercotrfe in fociety: At Conftantinople they 
faw the magnificent monuments of the arts; and became 
acquainted with the Afiatic pleafires. | Commerce 
opened to the Italians and Flemings a foutce of wealth : 
men of different countries grew into acquaintante, 
learned to tfeat with each othet, and communicated 
ideas and inclinations niore woithy of nae lifes This 
firtt ftep was itmportant; 

Chivalry; which was brought into tah ion by the Sa- 


_yacens of Spain, notwithftanding its romantic extrava- prone 


gances, became a principle extremiely ufeful for the ci- 
Vilization of manners, and even mitigated the horrours 
of war. The gallant knights diftinguifhed themfelves 
by devoting their lives to the defence of the weak and 
unhappy, placed the point of honour in generofi ity as 
well as courage, and were as ambitious of gaining the 


efteem of theit enemies, as of victory itfif.” After the 


example of St. Louis, and amultitude of French he- 
roés, Edward Ill. and above all his fon, the prince of 
Ba Wales, 
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Wales, were models in this kind... The maxims incul- 
cated on young people in the fchools of chivalry, the 
habits which they there contracted, the fentiments ‘of 
honour foftered by entbufiafm, neceffarily produced 
lafting and remarkable effects. 

One of the principal {prings of chivalry was love. 
This paffion, which ts fo frequently pernicious, was the 
nurfe of heroifm among the Spartans, and had the fame 
influence among the Celts and. ancient Germans; na- 
tions, which looked upon the women with a religious 
eye; revered in them the manly virtues adorned by the 
charms of the fex;’ and joined to love, fentiments the 
more noble, as they looked upon the conjugal tie to be 
inviolable. Doubtlefs there remained in Europe a 
ground work of thofe Celtic manners. We fee heroines 
fhine in the career of arms, as well as knights. We fee 

the knights paying a kind of religious homage to their 
ladies’; dedicating to them their thoughts, exploits, aa 
triumphs. — 

When the Troubadours, the firft provengal socks, 


‘began to deify the fair fex, and their fongs became the 


delight of the courts, the {pirit of gallantry fpread more 
widely. It is eafy to imagine, that this pure, and ina 
manner myftic love, fo much celebrated by romance 
writers and poets, often degenerated into grofs volup- 
tuoufnefs ; but it formed .a commerce of wit and fenti- 
ment, which foftened the rudenefs of ancient manners. 
The delicacy, fenfibility, graces, and infinuations, of 
the women, the empire of beauty, which they exercife 
with fo much addrefs, the fecret of chaining the men 
round them in the fetters of pleafure, neceflarily increaf- 
ed the politenefs of fociety, when they appeared in 
it with freedom and luftre : but it is likewife to be con- 
fidered, what dangerous paffions, intrigues, and diftur- 
bances, they fomented. Francis 1, having brought 
them to court, they foon played fo confiderable a part, 
as to make the affairs of ftate frequently depend upon 


their whims. The kings and the great men had mif- 


treffes, 


a ee SO ee 


a ene 


- 
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treffes, whom they were obliged to enrich, andto whom = *. 
they were fometimes: under a neceffity of facrificing 
every thing. The common method ufed by Catharine 
Medici, for the execution of her ambitious projects, was 
feducing men’s hearts by the attractions and artifices 
of her women. Her’s was the reign of corruptive gal- 
lantry.: obte Se ate obpanaey ake Hn 

“Mankind then fell into: a dreadful depravation of corrup- 
manners, which firft {prung up in Italy from the luxury aca 
of the Medicis ; a cruel refinement of policy, which tromitaly, 
fupplied the want of power by villainy, or the abufe 
made of fciences amd talents to gratify the paffions. 

From thence it fpread like a peftilence mingled with 
the air.» All the:vices were fublimed ; and, what ren-_ 
dered the cafe more unhappy, they were founded upon 
principles reduced to a fyftem, and it was matter of 
boaft to be ingenioufly niufchievous and corrupted.» : 

The court became a theatre of voluptuoufnets, Juxus Vices of 
ry, effeminacy, debauchery, and knavery ; where the cul: °°" 
tivation of the underftanding, and the tafte for letters, 
produced more poifonous fruits than real advantages; 
where men piqued themfelves on their wit, by giving a 
ioofe to diforders ; where they reafoned on religion while 
they were projecting the blackeft crimes; where» the 
fury of faction was inflamed in the lap of pleafures ; 
and where a thoufand deteftable examples tended to 
infect the public manners. | wits 

Had the fanaticifm of the Proteftants been lefs vio- ranati. 
lent, the contagion would have had a more rapid and cfm 
extenfive courfe. Their auftere do¢trine, their invec- the autho- 
tives againft the difgrace brought upon religion, and the tty of the 
confequences which they drew from thence, to the ad- manners. 
vantage of the:reformation, were a-bridle to the Catho- 
lics. The difputes on the points of faith filled: both 
parties with a malignant: and favage animofity. | Reli- 
gious zeal abforbed every other fentiment ; enthufiafm 
and violence every day added bitternefs to their:hatred ; 
and, to conclude, the atrocityof the civil wars, where 

the 


; 
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* the name of God was the ordinary fignal for rourder, 


preferved in fociety the traces of the ancient barbarity. 

The nobi- Befides, the arts and commerce, being confined with- 
lity yet ina narrow circle, had not greatly propagated luxury, 
di€edto nor tuat effeminacy which is its infeparable concomi- 
fady, tant, The ladies yet travelled on horfeback. Almott 
all the conveniences which we enjoy were unknown. Tn 

- general, the nobility difdained ftudy, hated repofe, and 
breathed ‘only @ paflion for arms, In the midi of the 
convulfions of the ftate, rivers of blood were fpilt, from 

the falfe point of honour alone, ~ is a fubje& which 

deferves confideration.. 

thee? That barbarians fhould: eat their differences by 
tom een, duel ; that it fhould:be often preferibed by the laws 
ygoted. themfelves; may be looked upon asa cyftom naturally 
refulting from the favage manners of thofe nations, the 
ignorance of the legiflators and judges, and their want 

of ability to -eftablith better regulations ; in a word, 
from thofe ‘prejudices which are the concomitants of 
barbarifm, “The Roman jurifprudence, with the chang- 

es which it occafioned, and the intereft. which princes 

had meeftablifhing it, could not alter the manners of a 
turbulent and ungovernable nobility. The high refpect 
paid-to chivalry, confecrated the abufes of valour ; the 

{pirit of duelling was fomented by its’tournaments and 
challenges. In vain'was.this cuftany.anathematized iby 

the church, and oppofed bythe edicts of the kings ; 

fuch ‘was its prevalence, that, after. judicial) cormbats 

were formally abolifhed, there were yet feveral inftances 
of their being ordeted iby the judges, Under Philip . 
Valois, Charles VI. and Charles VIL. we find arréts of 
parliament.which deave not the leaft doubt ‘in this: re- 
fpect. And! what were the facts to be proved?» One of 

them adultery, anotherdnceft; . Henry 11. conimanded 

a duel to be fought im the beginning of his reign, after- 

. wards fwore never to permit another, and in a hort 
fime broke hs oath. T'heschallenges of Francis I. and 
Charles V, though, like fo many others given by kings 

‘ tQ 
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_ torone another, they produced no effect, had, made mi- 
.- ditary men, more ready. to ‘take offence than ever, and 
amore: untractable in their quarrels, .. ties ae 

Livery Jaw, direct] y repugnant to eftablithed. manners, 1S Thay pane 
‘either produCiive of almoftno good, oreven attended with a 
a great deal. of mifchief, when the current, of the man- mali 
ners is too firong for the ftatutes. The paflion. was irri-the™ 
tated by prohibition. As men could . no longer combat 
in lifts with the, formalities of juftice, they fought clan- 
deftinely for the flighteft caufes. . It was an epidemical 
madnefs. A word, a geftute, a.nothing, obliged them 
to give or accept a challenge, if'they would not forfeit 
their honour. The relations and friends thought them- 
felves obliged to take a fhare in thefe murderous quar- 
rels, according to the cuftom of the ancient Germans. 
Near eight thoufand pardons, granted in lefs than twen- 
tyeyears to. duellifts who had. killed their adverfaries, 
fufficiently prove to what a prodigious ‘height the mif- 
ichief had -grown in France... Henry IV. renewed a,. ... 
Fruitlefs prohibition, which he himfelf neglected. to put ~* 
dn-execution. Louis XUT. or cardinal Richelieu, cauf- 
ed two noblemen who had fought aduel to be behead- 
ed; a feverity equally ineffectual with the law. 

It is an evident proof, that there caieined ftill g A new re 
rutt of barbarifin-difficult tobe cleared off., he real Sto" 


in the 


charms of fociéty were little, known, the debaucheries manners 
| ofthe table making its princi ipal pleafure, Still le(s were toy: sie? 
|, -men-acquainted with thofe focial qualities which {pring 
| from. enlightened »reafon, and exert thensfelves in a pleal- 
ing intercourfe »with good company. . Nothing was 
more uncommon than exainples of that. kind.» Yet 
atrovious abufes could be extirpated only bya polite- -: ¥ 
nefs which, avoids every appearance of offence, the fen. |. 
timents; _of. humanity, good manners, and decorum. A ai ds 
sevolution: was neceflary 5. it was sequifite that. men’s ie 
qninds {hould change their bent, ‘and reafon give a new 
turn to the manners. | We hall fee a-total alteration 
tale place i in the-reign of Louis XIV, tive )o. ds 
n 
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France In France, the national genius, lively, gay, generous, 
meper’ fond of novelty, extremely fufceptible of perfection, lefs - 
than the confined than elfewhere by the fetters of government 
Pa. and prejudice, ought naturally to make rapid progrefs, 
“when, once having taken its flight, it found itfelf in the 
right direction. The circumftances were not the fame’ 

in Spain, Portugal, England, Germany, and the nor- 

thern kingdoms, where there were more obftacles to be 
conquered. Italy, which had greater abundance of 
models, then found itfelf, by its political fituation, out 

of condition to produce all that genius feemed to-give 

reafon to expect. Fear and diftruft chain up emulation 


and the focial virtues. 
= 4: 
Decuine OF THE PowER OF THE RomisH Court. 


Thecout THOUGH. the prejudices of religion preferved 
or ome their influence, yet, after the league, we find no more 
dable. of thofe violent fhocks which the court of Rome gave 
to the greateft kingdoms. The reafon is, that on one , 

fide the kings had ftrengthened their power; and on the 

other, experience made the popes dread new rebellions 

againft the Holy See. What danger did not Paul V. 

run, by fulminating the interdict againft Venice? Might 

not the Venetians have followed the example of the 
Dutch, and fo many other flates? Did not the princi- 

ples of the fenate breathe a bold {pirit of liberty which 

it was dangerous to provoke? In our days, Rome 
would-be far from taking fuch a ftep. RD 

¥et Urban = Yet that enterprifing court kept up her pretenfions, 
one to enforce them with greater or tefs vigour, according 
ed its ter- ¢o conjunctures. Attentive to the means of acquifition, 
mor. he {till extended the limits of a ftate which was formed 
by fkill rather than ftrength. She even repaired the 
breaches that had been made in it by Nepotifm. Urban 

VII, (Barberino) enriched .his nephews. without dif- 

mem bering 
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| membering the provinces. After the death of the | lat 
| -of the Roveros, he reunited to the ecelefiaftical domain, 
1" Urbino, Montefel Itro, Gubio, Pefaro; and —— 

which had been poffefled by that family. 

Under his pontificate arofe the difpute concerning Caftro 
thesdutchy of Caftro, of which the family of Farhefe Bi nuy 
was deprived foon after. The duke of Parma, Ranuc- offamete. 
cio I. fon. of the celebrated Alexander, had borrowed | 
large fums from the Mount of Piety,: which lends, at in- | 
-tereft; on pledges or fecurity. His fon Odoard’ having 
quarrelled with the Barberinos, the pope’s nephews, the 
corn of Caftro was refufed to be taken-any longer in pay- 
| ment; that prince was obliged to accumu late the ar- 
ears: of ‘hig debt ; he was afterwards required to dif- 
charge the whole at: once ; and:that being impoffible, 
the dutchy of Caftro was confifcated, that they might 
pay themfelves. The duke, being feconded by the ita- 
lian princes, and protected by cardinal Richelieu, ‘took 
up arms, and triumphed over the Barberinos. In 1644, 
the dutchy was obliged to be’ reftored ; but the fame 
year, after the death ‘of Urban, Ligdseeath X. confifcated 
it anew. It was again reftored;.-yet,by dint of nego- 
tiations, the:apoftolic chamber found means to get pof- . | 
feffion of it once more, and has kept it ever fince. . » ata . 

Richelieu, in his quarrels with Urban, flewed vigour, Richeticu : 
fo far as he was not prompted to telax by his perfonai a ine 
intereft.. The bifhops were forbidden to: fee a nuncio popes and 
) extraordinary, who had boafted that the greateft part ods boa 
- would declare: in favour of the pope.. The vacant:hats 
~werea-means of reconciliation. The court of Rome 
had great advantages, by the honours and favours which 
were left at its difpofal. How often has the public good 
been-lacrificed to it, from ambition or vanity!) ” 

Belides, it muft be agreed, that the Italian prejudices tralian 
prevailed among the French clergy, as-well as through Prosdc” 
the whole pais ‘church. Pithou, and. other learned French 
civilians, had brought invincible arguments againft°“®” 
them; yet they«were ftill: maintained by ‘the clergy, 

though 


J 
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though their interefts were united with thofe of the 
crown. The liberties of the Gallican church were'rec- — 
koned by the generality of that body, I do not fay pro- 
Cardinal blematical, but almoft-erroncous, In the-laft affembly 
Perron. of the ftates general, beld in the year 1614, cardinal 
Perron, celebrated by his embafly to Rome in the reign 
of Henry 1V. had expreffed himfelf rather hke an Ita- 
Jian than a French prelate. His ritual of Evreux {peaks 
of the bull Ji cena Domini, as a facred and inviolable 
law. On the contrary, the third eftate, in the fame 
affembly, could not paf$ the independence of the crown 
into a law, and by propofing it had drawn upon them- 
felves the clamours of the ecclefiaftical body. . Next 
year, 1615, the bifhops redoubled their efforts for the 
Gath of publication of the council of Trent ; and even bound 
peas: themfelves by oath, at Paris, to obferve its decrees, and 
ofthe to appoint provincial fynods, where it fhould be receiv- 
council ‘ Rees : : a R 
of ‘Trent. ed with greater folemnity. A thing more furprifing.is, 
that: the court had a little before annulled an-arrét of 
pahament, by which the fovereign was declared inde- 
pendent in temporals. gis 
Richer Fiven Richeheu, that minifter fo jealous: of .abfolute 
perected authority, joined the perfecutors of Richer, a dodtor of 
lieu. the Sorbonne, whofe crime was, ‘his having proved that 
the pope was fubject to a general council, that he is not 
a monarch in the chutch, and that princes may inter- 
tere m fuch ecclefiaftical affairs as do not concern the 
~ faith. Richer was imprifoned, and would have been 
delivered up to the pope, had not the chancellor and 
parliament been» active in his defence, F. Jofeph du 
‘Tremblay, a famous capuchin, half enthufiaft, half 
knave, the friend and emiffary of the minifter, had: in- 
veigled the doctor tovhis houfe, and fuddenly introduc- 
ing a gang of murderers, forced from him a recantation, 
in prefence of an apoftolic notary, which Richer always 
teproached himfelf for having fgned. This was called 
ferving the church ! ) 


» 


How 


| 
| 
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ages, how can they not feel the neceflity of examining of prejus 
| the decifions of- their mafters? Do they not» find, 
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- How can even the flaves of opinion-refift examples fo uretut re. 
| titties ? After tracing down the hiftory of the. evenak Bein for 


flaveg 


through the whole world, a multitude of abfurd errours, 
jong confecrated by aperttition candi ignorance, and af- 
terwards acknowledged: with ‘difitulty for what | ‘they 
actually are? Was) it doubted that the popes had a 
right to depofe excommunicated princess when they 


| exercifed that ‘extraordinary privilege, .and. lighted up — 
eivilwats, by abull? Was their, anfallibility, | though 
| #ili more extraordinary, called) in qneftion, when: “it 
| waufed decrees to be received, which! were equally -con- 
_ trary to.equity and reafon ? Did the) clergy of. Brance, 


at prefent fo eftimable, entertain any doubt, ‘inthe 
reigns.of Henry IH. and Henry IV. that herefy ought 
to excludea prince from the throne? Did they think . 


ithe time of. eel XUI. as they afterwards did in that 
of Louts XLV. ? And do they not in our days look with 
contempt upon fome falfe notions, ‘which, at the begin- 


ning of «the beakarys they. boat mt their uty to 


maintain ? 


- Sucli is the fate of: religious: dpthitinee’ bia have Progrefs 


4 mot divine faith for their foundation. Pi hey; aretibe: 284 fall of 


religious 


eved at firft, becaufe men are blind. By degrees they prejudices, 
are qualified, when imen dare to open their eyes on their 


falfehood, and then-they fall of themfelves. Happy are 


_ anenavhen poffeffed only of religian, inflend of fo many 
| pernicions fuperftitions:' 


Rome was too much sisterelhee in iiwuiatil her Ged 
00 SCOR 


1 principles, not to raife every imaginable barrier again{t gemea;bo- 
what might deftroy them, Hence that sede, of prohi- cafe they 


joated 
-bited ‘books, into which were put fome excellent com- bi or 


| ‘pofitions ; for inftance, the hiflory of the prefident de 


“Thou, the works’on the liberties of the Gallican'church, 


and: (who could have believed it ?) the tranflations cof 


the Holy Scriptures. | Hence the anathemas and perfe- 
ening. again{t the. efforts of the byaian mind to difco- 
ver 
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ver and propagate the truth ; as if the Catholic faith 
was founded upon contemptible ignorance! as if its 
enemies were not furnifhed with arguments againtft it, 
from this dread of its being injured by the approach of 
light! Let us declare it boldly, the thame of the an- 
cient inquifitors, in every country, is ftamped on the 
good works which they have condemned ; and to have 
thaken off the yoke of their tribunal, conftitutes, in 
3 part, the happinefs of nations. 
Contradic- © The contrariety of the- fentences pafted on books 
ake might furnifh matter for new reflections. Even in 
paied on “Spain they were frequently different from thofe given at 
ook : : 5 

worthy of Rome: the ecclefiaftical annals of cardinal Baronius 
reflection. weré condemned there, becaufe they controverted the 
monarchy of Sicily, the right of legation granted to; the 
Norman kings. What was condemned at Rome from 
one motive, met with the like fate in other countries on 
a different account. ‘There the dodttrine> of cardinal 
Bellarmin was proferibed, becaufe it denied the pope a 
direct: power over the kings in temporals ;~ in France, a 
mark of difgrace was fixed upon it by the parliament, 
> becaufe it attributed to the pope an indirect power, 
which at bottom had the fame confequences. .To.con- 
clude, the tribunal of Rome, though always ready to 
condemn judicious authors upon frivolous fufpicions-of 
herefy, approved thofe feditioufly fanatical theologifts, 
whofe writings tended to the encouragement of regicide, 
and the deftruction of governments. The approbation 
and centure of books deferve a place 1 in - — of 

the human mind. 
The court  Notwithftanding almoft all the Sabiciie per ‘were 
ile fo entirely devoted to the court of Rome, the loft much 
titles. Of her influence and power from the time that the civi- 
lians. acquired knowledge, and ‘the fovereigns firmly 
eftablifhed. their authority. She was:therefore obliged 
to give.a value to trifles. If fhe could not command, 
Petition of fhevendeavoured to dazzle. In 1630, the cardinals pe- 
ieee titioned Urban VILL. that their title of Ado? ye eee 

10 
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fhould be changed into Mo? Eminent; that, except titte of 
emperours and kings, every one fhould be obliged Bae t mtiaeace, 
give it them in converfation, and ‘in their letters ; other- 

wife they would not receive the letters, nor ever after fee 

the perfons; and, laftly, that if any prelate, even a pa- 
triarch, dared to'take the'title of Eminence, he fhould 
incur the indignation of the Holy See, and be ip/o faéto 
deprived of the revenue of his benefices ; all which re- 
quefts were granted by the pope. From that time the 
bifhops have likewife defired pompous titles. They 
were ftyled—Reverend Father, Your Reverence; but 
they have acquired the appellations of—AM]y Lord, and 

Your Greatuefs; and Reverence is left to the monks. 

Urban, who is extolled: for his erudition, love Os ete 
learning, and talent for poetry, employed himfelf feri- pas 
oufly in affairs which feemed only proper for the times the Capu- 
of barbarifm. The order of the Capuchins had been other 
eftablifhed about a century; and_ their reformation, Franc 
multiplication, and the preference given them, could 
not fail of difpleafing the other Francifcans, who obfti- 
nately difputed with them the title of children of St. 
Francis ; and, to elude a bull of Paul V. in their fa- 
vour, maintained, that if they were defcended from the 
holy founder, at leaft it was not in a right line. How- ,. ,,, 

on 
ever, the title of the Capuchins was fecured by a bull thistuv- 
publithed 1 in 1627, declaring that their inftitution takes }¢¢ 
its date from the beginning of the feraphic rule, becaufe 
they have always obferved it. Another quarrel arofe 
between them and the Recollets, on account of the form’ 
of their habits ; and the pope determined by bull, un- 
der. pain of excommunication, what drefs they fhould 
all wear. 

Thefe trifles ae to — the fprrit of the times; 
and to thefe we might join the abfurd privileges lavith- 
ed on the feveral religious orders, to free them from all 
authority, = that of the pope. «This was a thing 
to which the clergy and courts of juftice in France were 

2x from confenting. But let us pafs to thofe-theologi- 


cal matters which affected the interefts of fociety. 
v. 
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Tutotocy.—Casvisrs.—Pernicrovs Diset tis: 


ERASMUS expofed himfelf to the moft bitter rea 
proaches, by turning into ridicule the theologians of his 
time ; but did fervice to religion, and gave a proof: of 
the folidity of his genius. Scholaftic theology, the only 
one then known, being infected with the reveries of A- 
tabic peripateticifm, was commonly a barbarous, unin- 
telligible jargon; which degraded the fimplicity of the 
Chriftian faith by obfcure futilities, disfigured the doc- 
trines by extravagant explications, and drowned a fmall 
number of facred- truths in a fea of frivolous and infolu- 
ble queftions ; difputing on formal and material objects, 
on the diftinétions of the ratio ratiocinata and ratio ratio= 


~cinans; ina word, upon terms which never anfwered 


The Pro- 
teftants 

eaufe the 
yevival of 
more ufe- 


ful Rudies. 


to any idea. Thofe grave doctors, looking down frony 
their chair with contempt even upon the learned; 
— themfelves the organs. of divine truth when 
they quoted a paflage from St. Thomas or Scotus, 
They. were little acquainted with the Bible, ftill lef 
with the ancient fathers, and leaft of all with ecclefiafti« 
cal hittory. Their fophifms, fupported by paflages 
which. often gies nothing, {tood inftead of all certain: 
ty; and, yet their fclrools refounded with difputes that 
never could be brought to an énd. 

This,. as we have ‘oblerved, was a fubject of triumph 
to: Luther and the Proteftants, With the arms of erus 
dinton and critici{m, they difcomfited ridiculous advers 
faries, whofe pride would never fuffer them to acknows 
ledge that they were in the wrong, and who commonly 
defended themtelves only with abfurdities,. ft is fot to 
be doubted that the innovators abufed thofe arms; 
which, however, were neceflary to vanquifh them 5 and; .— 
in eae set: tlie neceffity of comb antes them gave 
birth: to:-true theology ; that is, to the fludy® of- the 


Holy 
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Holy Scriptures, tradition, and the councils. The 

. learned languages became an object of application; the 
facred doétrines were .drawn from their fource; and a 
plan of controverfy was purfued, which fet the truth in 
open light. The Jefuit Bellarmin was of ereat fervice 
10 opening this career. 

Yet the,theologians did not quit theit tafte for the Yet the 
fcholaftic method, and it. has been perpetuated to this Bee tats 
day in feveral fchools. Hence comes it; that a number divinity 
of men of fuperiour genius have in: thefe places con- uated. 
tracted fo ftrong an averfion from a barren ftudy, and 
perhaps have quitted them with lefs conviction of the 
truth of a rehgion in which they had been fo ill in- 
ftrutted. Falfe theology has probably increafed the 
number of infidels ; and how miany real friends to reli- 
gion has it not caufed to wafte their abilities in fo- 
phifms | - 

The evil would have been lefs, had it produced only Hence 
a wafte of time, had not ditcord awakened in the fcheols Te ie 

» cafterwards to fhake the Chriftian world. | But intereft, difcords. 
or bigotry toa particular order, enthufiafm, faperftition, 
and the: théological hatred, which grew too remarkable, 
rendered thefe difputes as pernicious as they were pub- 
lic. The fame caufes revived in the Welt thof trou. 
bles which had been ftirred up in the Eaft by the 
monks. . Had it not been for the rivalfhip. between. the 
Bice and Auguttins, Lutheranifay would per- 
haps have fallen into oblivion. Numerous and active 
bodies fpread in every quarter, preachers, confeffors, 
teachers, jealous of each other, were the more to. be 
dreaded in theology, as they gave to their peculiar 
opinions the importance of the moft neceffary truths. . 
: The Doniinicans and Cordeliers. difputed. for’ fome: Visten: 
- centuries.on the zmmaculate conception. The firft main- (iirc: 
tained, that the Holy Virgin participated im the fin of maculate 
Adam ; the fecond, that the was born free from original °° 
fin. All Spain was thrown into a ferment by: this dif 
pute, in which all Europe took a part. Not-only fo- 
cieties 
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cieties of divines, but bodies of magiftrates, bound 
themfelves by oath to fupport the glory of Mary, which 
was made to depend upon the opinion of the Cordeliers ; 
and their antagonifts were run down as enemies to the 
Mother of God, and her Son. In order to defend a 
doctrine fo zealoufly oppofed, the Dominicans fome- 
times joined pious frauds to arguments. They forged 
miracles, becaufe the fame arms were ufed again{t 
them; and even were guilty of a crying impofture at 
Berne, which ftirred up the Swifs againft the Romifh 
church, while Zuinglius was preaching the reformation. 
They were oppofed by the devotees, but their credit 
was great at Rome; and their opinion has not been 
condemned, though the contrary-doétrine feems to be 
confecrated by the inftitution of -a folemn feftival. It 
is likewife difputed, whether the Virgin was fpotlefs at 
the firft or the fecond moment of her conception. 
: Happily this difpute remains in the duft of the fchools. 
TheJefuits With the Jefuits, who took their birth in the midi 
sppore the of controverfy, and are the keeneft theologians that the 
cans. world has produced, arofe new troubles, which could 
not be appeafed but by the deftruction of the order. 

Being rivals of the Dominicans, they at firft fhewed 
themfelves zealous defenders of the prerogatives of the 
unmaculate Virgin, and all the aéts of devotion infti- 

Syftems tuted in her honour. Soon after was kindled the theo- 
on giace: Topical war upon grace; its nature; in what manner it 
acts upon the will; how it produces good thoughts and 

good actions in man. Thefe things the theologians 
pretended to know, though they were the fecrets of 

God. The Thomitts, or Dominicans, had found out 

a phyfical premotion; the Scotifts, or Francifcans, a 
predefinition ; and with thefe high founding terms they 
explained the myftery, by rendering it more incompre- 

Molina, @ Henfible.” Molina, a Spanith Jefuit, from a perfuafion 
themiddle that their fyftems deftroyed free will, or an ambition to 
fclence- “have the glory of eftablithing a new fect, contrived his 
middie feience ; xy which God forefees future contingen- 

ces, 


es 
.@) 
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ces, and models his conduct in the difpenfations of 
grace, fo that its efficacy depends upon the forefeen 
confent of the human will. his opinion gave difguft. 
The’ Dominicans, in particular, cried out pelagianifm ; 
and ftirred up the univerfities of Spain, the inquifition, 
the bifhops, and the court of Rome: Clement VIII. 
died when on the point of condemning the doctrine of 
Molina. 
The famous congregation dé Auxiliis, which he. had congrega« 
_ eftablifhed in 1597, to examine Molinifm, ended only in fon Ss. 
i607, under the pontificate of Paul V. The Dominicans 
and Jefuits difputed in thefe aflemblies without ctafing, 
and with the utmoft vidlence. - The bull of condemna+ 
tion was drawn up; but the Jefuits, being lately banifhed 
from Venice for having conformed to the pope’s inter- 
dict, made a merit of their blind obedience to his or- 
ders: He prohibited both from condemning each 
other; and the animofity ftill continued; as well as the 
difpute.. : s 
Hentiquez, a brother of Molina’s ofdet, had faid, Prediaion 
with regard to that theologian’s book—Jf ever fuch 7 ape oles 
dottrine is [upported by powerful and fubtil men belonging to tiguen 
a religious order, it will put the church in danger, and caufe ee me 
the lofs of a great number of Catholics. ktis vifible what —. 
_ fenfe thefe words bore in the mouth of a man who con- 
fined his views to theology : he was apprehenfive for the 
doctrine of grace. But, confidering matters in a tem- 
poral view, the prediction will appear more juft. When 
a powerful and political order of men embraced'a new 
doétrine; they muft naturally fet every {pring in motion 
to eftablifh it; even on the ruins of theit antagonitts. 
And hence, how many ftorms arofe in the church ! 
How many cabals im fociety! How many worthy men 
were facrificed by falfe zeal! And what mnifchiefs 
brought upon religion, which 1s fo unjuftly charged 
with the faults of its minifters! The difpute concern- 
- ing grace is become a hydra, one head of which, being 
cut off, produces a number of others, from the impla- | 
cable ardour for difputes. see 
Vou. V. 6 pecaia Se 
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Affair of So eatly as the,year 1565, the Cordeliers had lodged 
Baiuss an information againft feveral propofitions’of Michael 
Bay, or Baius, a doctor of Louvain, who, attacking the 
immaculate conception, feemed to them likewife to at- 
tack the faith on the fubje@ of grace; and Pius V. 
condemned feventy three of them as heretical, erroneous, 
Sufpicions, rafe and fcandaloxs, though without ipecifying 
any of them in the bull. Thus it was made a matter 
of difpute, which of them were heretical, and which 
not. 
Embar-’ The doGors of Louvain were, poe all, cidatieeeal 
eat. BY & COMMA, ( the pofition of which would fix the fenfe 
torsof Of afentence. They confulted Rome, and the affair 
Louvain. was drawn out to a great length ; the difputes continu- 
ed in that wntverfity till iste, when Gregory XJIT. fent 
thither a bull, confirming that of Pius V. which Tolet, 
a celebrated Jefuit, fiace a cardinal, was ordered to.en- 
force; and fucceeded, cbliging Baius not only to re- 
tract his is abana but to acknowledge that he had 
written them in the fame fenfe in which ‘they were con- 
demmned. 
New aif. _ Ebis triumph of the Jelvits( for their doGrine direct- 
puteon jy contradicted that of Baius) bility the way for Jan- 
arcount of fnifm, Cornelius Janfenius, bifhop of Ipres, who was 
: of Jante- formerly a doctor of Louvain, had written a large book 
to explain the fentiments of St. Auguftine on grace ; 
which was publifhed in 1640, after his death, immedi- 
-ately attacked by the Jefuits, and condemned by Ur- 
ban VIII. in 1642. But the doGors of Louvain treated 
his bull as furreptitious, becaufe it imputed to Janfe- 
nius the doctrine of Baius. They {ent a deputation to 
Rome ; and at the end of three years, their deputies re- 
turned, no farther advanced than they were the firii day 
of their j journey. 
Aninfor- The {pirit of the French was no lefs turned for con- 
jodged a- troverfy than that of the Flemings; norwere the French. 
giint Ns Jefuits lefs bigoted than others to their fyftems, which 
which 3 they wied their utmoft endeavours to conne& with :re- 
heion, 
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“igion. Accordingly the affair of Janfenius, or rather condemn 
his wotk, foon put the clergy in motion. The abbot le 4 
of St. Ciran, a friend of the bifhop of Ipres, had propa- : 
gated his doctrine among forme men of uncommon me- 
mt, fuch as the celebrated ‘Arnatid, and the learned -re- 

~clufes df Port Royal. A-docto¥ of the Sorbonne, ima 
gining the faith ‘to be in danger, lodged an information 
againft fome propofitions in the book of Janfenius, and 
a cenfure of them was on the point of being publithed ; 
but it was ftopped ‘by a writ of ‘errour, entered by fixty 
doctors. Howéver, the affair was profecuted by about 
fourfcore bifhops, who informed againft the famous five 
articles at Rome; and Innocent X. condemned them in 
1653, notwithftanding the utmoft endeavours of the 
general of the Dominicans, and the remonftrances of 
eleven French ptelates: é 

Thefe articles contain in fabftance, 1. That there the tive 
are fome commands of God impoffible to the juft, -be- atticles. 
caufe they have not fufficient grace. 2. That grace 1s 
drrefiftible. 3. That a liberty free from conftraint, not 
from neceffity, is fufficient to conftitute merit or deme- 
rit. 4. That the femi Pelagian herefy confifted in 
maintaining, that it was poffible to refit. or comply with 
the motions of grace. g§. That Jefus Chrift did not 
die for all men. | 

A dottrine fo arth, and which too much refembled The Jan- 
that of the Proteftants, feemed aCtually fupported by hae 
fore paflages of St. Auguftine. But as the Proteftants authority 
were wrone in building upon fome paflages of St. Paul, purine. 
taken literally, in order to comibat truths equally con- 
formable to {cripture and reafon, Janfenius and ‘his par- 
tizans were equally wrong, in refufing to foften the 
harfheft expreffions of St. Auguftinc, who, in the heat 
of controverfies, was not always confiftent with himfelf. 
If it had been poffible to define, or even honeftly. to 
examine, In theology, how far authority ouglit to ex- 
tond.on each point, the principal root of the difputes 
would have been deftroyed. But the paffions of the 

2 Janfenifts 
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Janfenifts were too much inflamed not to overleap the 
proper bounds. KRY 
Their ad- On the other hand, was it prudent to. make fo great 
vers. a noife againft an obfcure book, fcarcely known by a 
prudence. few doctors?» “Was it wife to awaken quarrels which 
‘might be productive @f a {chifm? Was it juft to ac- 
cule of herefy, and to perfecute as heretics, pious and 
refpectable men, always firm in their profeffion of the 
Catholic faith, as well as their theological opinions ? 
Was it not dangerous to infpire party zeal by kindling 
hatred and enthufiafm >? The confequences of this af- 
-fair, which I fhall re{tume elfewhere, were always pro- 
ductive of affliction to the church. . 
Moral . Another fpecies of theology, brought into fafhion by 
theology- the monaftic orders, lefs fubjeé&t to‘the abufes of contro- 
verfy, becaufe it did not affect the doctrine, yet became 
another fource of offences to religion, becaufe it was 
foon corrupted. I fpeak of moral theology, or the {ci- 
ence of cafuifts, which offers us matter for important 
reflections ; nothing being more interefting than mo- 
rals. : 
fiow mo-- Socrates; Plato, Cicero, Seneca, and feveral of the 
ality was Stoics, had treated morality like philofophers, eflablifh- 
ghtin . : r : A : A 
the times Ing its duties, and infpiring the love of virtue, with a 
aS ftrength of reafon and force of fentiment worthy of the 
greatnels of the fubject. The fathers of the church 
had handled it like true paftors of fouls, explaining the 
tules of the gofpel, inculcating them in an affecting 
mianner; and teaching every thing neceflary for making 
¥t was men hive lke Chriftians. On the revival of learning, 
aga the theologians treated it like fcholaftics, by introducing 
fcholaf- their fubtilties and fophifms, .making every thing a fub- 
mes: ject of difpute, fubftituting words inftead of things, 
embroiling fimple ideas, and obfcuring fundamental 
truths by falfe applications. ‘EPhings grew much worfe 
when the mendicants took the lead. 
Why the Then private confeffion became more frequent, and 
pees its details moze minute, .The canonical penances grew 
ede “HALO 
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into defuetude every day; and the ancient rules were 
fupplied by the particular judgment of the confeffor, on 
whom alone it depended to preferibe the fatisfagtion, 
and adminifter abfolution. As he ftood in need of’ 
principles to dire&t him, it was thought proper to form’ 
them into a fyftem of fcience: but inftead of confult-* 
ing the gofpel!, the canons, the fathers, and even the’ 
dictates of univerfal confcience, they compofed, in the 
fcholaftic method, crude, diffufive treatifes ; a fpecies of 
arbitrary codes, where ates were frequently decided ac-* 
cording to the directions of caprice and ignorance’; and» 
this career being once laid open, fwarms of. cafuifts 
haftened to complete it. esi 

The diftinction of fins into mortal did venial, the Diftinc= - 
one incurring the guilt of damnation, the other’ not, f°",0F 
ought to have {topped them at the: firft ftep, had they ens 
reflected on their enterprife; for the difference between” 

a venial and mortal fin being, according to them, as it 
were, infinite, in what an abyfs muft they neceflarily be: 
loft, when they wanted to fettle the degree of the fin in 
each particular cafe! For example, how could they find > 
the point where theft became a mortal fin? Would ie 
one, two, or ten crowns giye it that charaéter,: 
which it could’not have below a certain fum ? “To fet- 

tle on fuch foundations rules for conduct, and the ex-’ | 
plations neceffary for falvation, is exercifing the judg- 
ment of God with the prejudices of the fchool; “fub- 
jecting Chriftian morality to the moft capricious ‘whim- 
fies. 

One of the firtt fruits of the new fcience was relaxa-’ Relaxa- 
tion, of which Fleuri has given the reafon—‘ The ca- ae eat . 
“« fuits were for the moft part friars, and of the mendi-'the doc- 
“cant orders, who had appropriated almoft entirely to Cie cans 
“ themfelves the ftudy of cafuiftry, and the adminiftra- ifs "rm 
“tion of penance. But mendicity is a great obftacle 
* to feverity and firmnefs, with regard to thofe to whom 
“its profeffors ‘are indebted for their fubfiftence.” A’ 
the fame author remarks, they committed two atts 

aults ; 
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faults ;, the one, in excufing fins by. their fcholaftic dif 
tinctions ; the other, in making abfolution much too. 


~ eafy.+— Fhat facility,” adds he, “feemed neceflary: ur 


‘They 
wnade eve- 
ry thing 
probleme 
teal. 


Proka: 
pility. 


The mor 
yality of 
the an- 
cient phi- 
lofophers 
more 
pure. 


@ 


“ the couatries where’ the inquifitian prevails, im which: 
‘the habitual; finner dares. not neglect the Ealter duty, 
* for fear af being informed again{t, excommunicated, 
* at the. end. of. the: year declared: under fufpicion of 
“‘ herefy, and: profecuted as a heretic ; accordingly it is 
“ there that we fee the loofeft, cafuifts.” Fheir doc- 
trine comes almoft. to this— That a perfon. may fin. every 
day, on condition of confeliing. every day, (Kaghth Dife, 
of Fleurt.): 

Certainly diforders muft be multiplied: by an expia-. 
tion fo eafy, Buti the cafuifts did not ftop here; wiile 
they endeavoured to. eftablith exa@ly the diftinction _ 
between fins, they. fapped even the foundations of mo- 
rality. Every thing was made problematical, It wasa 
queftion, whether fraud, revenge, calumny, homicide, 
rebellion, regicide, could: not be lawful. Sometimes 
they, were juftified by the moft infenfate decifions. 
‘Fhat pernicious doftrine of probability. was invented, 
which, teaches. the art of committing fin with a fafe con- 
{cience, An opinion became. progadle by the authority 
of @ grave author, or a learned and! picts. man; and 
from that time: it. might be followed with confidence, 
But almoft all the cafuills of greateft reputation enter- 
tained fome fentiment not only falfe, but even contrary 
to. the effential principles. of civil) or. Chriflian. fociety. 
Thus the judges of confcience feemed to teach and an- 
thorize crimes. 

If the morality of the relaxed: cafuifts be compared 
ta that of Cicero’s offices, not to {peak here of that of 
the Stoics, we fhall. fee that a thealogy, corrupted: by 


' fhameful prejudices, is, in a great degree, inferiour.on 


many effential points, even to the light of reafom. Nor 
is this. matter of furprife ; that clafs of writers reafoned 
little, was ul acquainted with the human heart, didnot 
go back to firft principles, but copied and quoted: one 
: | another 3 
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another; and afew leaders drew after them a: blind 
multitude, of whom: they’ were the oracles. 4 

The Jefuits, who’ entertained an eager fondnefs for The Je- 

every’ kind of employment,. where: religion could give Wii0% 
dominion over mankind ;. and were fometimes.: excited in this 
by zeal, fometimes! by rivalfhip:and the {pirit of their***™ 
order, foon fignalizéd themfelves: in. this fo perilous 
fiudy. They not, only followed: the beaten: track, but 
ftruck: out new’ paths,. and at laft bewildered: themfelves 
like the others; and the more, as, fetting out: from the 
fame principles, they extended their confequences far- : 
ther, becaufe im‘ general they purfued. a. fyftem with 
greater fkill. Sanchez, a-great: cafuilt of their order, : 
whofe purity of morals’ they extol, publifhed a folio vo- 
_ Tume on marriage, where, im feveral paflages, he feenis 
fo tranferefs the-rules. of modefty.. So many inconve- 
miences did the madnef$ ofi deciding every thing draw 
after it. 

The juft reproaches brought againft other: cafuitts. of Provin- 
the fociety are: aren gs knownt by the: Prowincial Ler <ia' let- 
ters. In, that. fatire’ Pafchal’ diffembles, that they had?” 
borrowed the greateft’ part of their opinions from. other 
hands; gives’ a malicious’ interpretation tothe fevere' 
morality of fome’ Jefuits, who: entertained’ fentiments: 
directly oppofite to the! generality 5 and afcribes execra- 

- ble intentions to the whole body,. which it is impoffible: 

to-imagine can be entertained’ by :ay order of that na+ 

ture; yet his mafterly work gives a clear denionitration, 

that the abufes of moral theology, like thofe of the 

{cholaftic, have been one of the pefts of the: human: 

races ' 

_- Every excefs, even in what is'good, produces: a real’ Exceffes 
evil. To’ the relaxed’ doctors, who flattered: the: paf- patel 
fions, were oppofed'a fet of rigourifts, that in fome fort 
deftroyed human nature. Their gloomy mifanthropy, 
forming ‘extravagant ideas of Chriftian perfection, chang- 
ed the moft harmlefs actions into crimes. They con- 

demned Jawful and innocent’ amufements ; ——— : ‘ 

| ; thofe 
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thofe fentiments.and practices, without which it would 
be impoffible long to keep up the intercourfe of civil 
life; impofed falfe duties, whofe yoke was only proper 
to make virtue odious to the generality of mankind ; 
paffed fentence of damnation with the fame eafe as 
the others gave abfolution; and, fupporting their deci- 
fions by facred authorities, believed themfelves the fole 
apoftles of evangelical morality, while, in fact, they were 
making it impracticable. This is the ordinary genius 
of reformers. ase ; 

-What was the refult of this contraft? Cruel uneafi- 
nefs to timorous confciences, and to infidels a fovereign 
contempt for the jadgment of theologians. One fchool 
prohibited, under pain of damnation, what another per- 
mitted, or openly excufed; oppofite decifions were 
made in the fame {pat ; practices, adopted with utility 
in one place, feverely prohibited’ in the neighbourhood ; 
men’s minds floated between the more or lefs probable, 
without having any rule to guide them; fometimes tri- 
fles were aggravated into crimes; fometimes they flat- 
tered themtelves that crinies might be expiated by cer- 
tain formularies of devotion; the fame cafuift, who 
looked with a favourable eye on practices really vicious, 
was mercilefsly rigid in matters of no importance ; and 
thefe two extremes were greatly hurtful to the caufe of 
Chriftianity and the welfare of fociety.. A clear, precife 
fyftem of morality; extracted from the divine law, and 
a knowledge of the human heart 5 an upright con; 
fcience, enlightened by the gofpel and by reafon, ought 
to haye feryed as cafuitts, 

The fpirit of contention followed the theologians to 
the extremities of the world, If heroic zeal tranfport- 
ed miffionaries into regions the leaft known, it very fel- 
dom efcaped the bad effets of difcord, when the apof- 
tles wore a different habit. In China, where the Jefu- 
its for fome time met with fuccefs, the Dominicans foon 
raifed a quarrel againft them on the fubje&t of the cere~ 
monies practifed in honour of the uluftrious dead, 
| Thefe 
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Thef the Jefuits looked upon only as. civil cuftoms, | 
which ought to be tolerated; but in the eyes;of thes 
Dominicans they were criminal idolatries, which it was 
necefiary to eradicate. The affair, being. cartied to 
Rome, has there taken different turns according to the 
times: but it 1s fufficient for us to obferve, that the 
Chinefe government. was Brawl at thefe ftrange dif- 
putes, which, among people of lefs moderation, have 
equally ruined the fruit of all the mufions ; and that if 
the chriftian faith be declining in Europe, as is but too 
vifible, it is in a great meafure owing to a caufe entirely 
fimilar. 

If we trace hiftorical facts, or even reflect upon the Almoft all 
nature of things, we fee that almoft all religious quarrels Tlsio's 


iffued from the cloifters, to fet the weftern church in a ee 
flame, as had before-been done in the: Eaft.. The cha- "Gee" 
racter, the rules, prejudi ces, influence and credit of the 
monks ; even thei virtues, when not guided by:true wif 
dom, all concurred perpetually to renew the fame. Thole 
. vaft bodies, which feemed the fubjects ofa foreign power, 
much more than of the flates on whofe vitals they prey- 
ed, ftill multiplied and {pread. The fixteenth century Muttipti«” 
produced the Theatins, the Jefuits, the Fathers of the cation of ° 
' Oratory, the Somafques, the. Camal doli, the Servites, ee 
the Fathers of Doétrine, the Recollets, the Piquepuces, ders in 
the white Friars, and bare footed Carmelites, &c.. Linis ge 
laft order, which was eftablifhed in France at.the be- century. 
ginning of the feventeenth century, poffefles threefcore 
and two religious boufes in that kingdom. And what 
was this in compatifon of the Jefuits and Capuchins ? 


VI. 
ScIENCES AND LITERATURE. 


IN order to difpel the darknefs, which 1s always favour- 10 what 
able to diforders, it was neceflary that fcience fhould ae ke 


give birth to both ; but what for many ages went un, ‘ited, 
der 
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der that name was its greatcft obftacle. Science then 
confifted’ in 2 ftring-of reveries, ere€ted into principles 
by men, who, if | may ufe the expreffion, drew from 
them their very exiftence ; who were filled with: rage at 
the leaft appearance of novelty, and anathematized  rea~ 
fon, becatfe they juftly dreaded its power, Ariftotle, 
or rather his ignorant commentators, exercifed a defpo- 
tic authority over the human underftanding. Even the 
laws, by an extraordinary piece of folly, rigoroufly pro- 
hibited every doctrine contrary to the abfurdities of the 
{chools. In a word, it may be faid, that thought and 
common fenfe often became a crime. 
Philofo If peripateticifm debafed theology, what riuft have 
Pitd on. been the: ftate of philofophy ? And if we have feen it, 
iol ae) vey in-our days, ftuffed with categories, univerfals, quid- 
“rcitics-- ities, negations, forms, effences; in a word, with ridicu- 
lous chimeras, magifterially taught to youth in feveral 
public {ehools ; in what muft it have then confifted,. 
when mankind had no idea of better fludies, nor any 
liberty to purfue a better method of education ? 
Beginning But men of jiberal and adventurous genius, capa- 
of the true Je of breaking the yoke of pedantry, gave wing to 
Phers. reafon, and opened for her a path to knowledge, Un- 
Francis der James I. king of England; Francis Bacon, a more 
Bacon. —_j|luftrious philofopher in his difgrace, than he had been: 
a good chancellor: in the court, comprehended in fome 
{hort works the feeds of the greateft part of the difcove- 
ries; demonftrated the faults in the common methods, 
and propofed others of an excellent kind; fhewed the 
futility of abftractions, which the do¢tors made their’ 
fole ftudy ; eftablithed the bafis of fcience on the pheno- 
mena of nature; and in a manner prophefied the mira- 
cles ‘which they would in a fhort time produce. Ina 
word, he proved, that men knew: nothing ;- which was at 
that time the mofi important leffon they could learn. 
Defeattess Some time-after appeared Defcartes, a gentleman of 
Touraine, who, refiecting upon the falfe ‘notions with 
which he had. beer tin@ured by his mafters, and on the 
: fcientific 
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feientifie: ignorance. which was revered under the name 
of philofophy, attempted: to new caft the whole fet of 
his:ideas, im fuch a manner as, if poffible, not to leave 


the leat: trace of bis firfh errours. He began with nis mes 
doubting, off which he demonftrated' the neceffity ; and:thed- 


what. is more-neceflary in philofophy, where the exami- 
nation of ideas:and: the force of argument ought alone 
to fix the judgment? By the help of one or two evi- 
dent principles, he overthrew the whole dark fyftem of 
the fchools, But his too lively. imagination led him 


aftray. He wanted to create a new. fyftem,. and ex- Its er 
plained the mechani{m of the world by vortices, which *°“* 


indeed: fhew ingenuity, but are difowned by nature. In. 
a word, he formed a fect which at leaft infpired a tafte 
for reafoning clearly ; and this was giving a mortal blow 
to the peripatetic philofophy, The paffage from errour 
to truth 1s fo difficult, that it is almoft impoffible to 
travel through it without committing fome falfe ftep. 
Perhaps even the wild notions of this famous. philofo- 
pher were of ufe to the progrefs of fcience. His feduc-. 
ing fyftem at firft formed enthuftafts, too far fuperiour 
to the fchoolmen not to triumph over their fophifms 
and injurious language. His method has. fince directed 
the obferyers of nature; and thefe have diffipated the- 
Cartefian illyfions, 


Gaffendi, an ecclefiaftic of Provence, more circum- caitenat, 


foect than bis cotemporary, and confequently lefs. capa- 
bie of making a noife, fecretly attacked the old prejudi- 
ces, and attempted to reform the atomic fyftem of Ept- 
curus, He oppofed the abfolute plenum of the Carte- 
fians with folid arguments. His atoms. floating in the 
' void with a reciprocal attraction or repulfion, approach: 
nearer to truth than the vortices. Yet this could only 
be an hypothefis. more or Jefs probable. Experiments. 
were yet wanting ; men {tood in need of faéts, that they 
might arrive at truths ; and, happily, genius turned its 
efforts to’ that quarter, — 


One 
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Galilee, | One of the-men to whom the fciences are principally 
indebted for their progrefs, and who was moft feverely 
punifhed for it by ignorance, was Galileo, the natural. 
fon of a Florentine nobleman. The fyftem of Coper- 
nicus, which fo well explains all the phenomena by the 
motion of the earth round the fun, deferved to have 
him for a defender; and his obfervations placed that 
fyftern in alight equally convincing with demonftration. 
About the end of the fixteenth century, an accidental 
difcovery had been made of the firft effay towards-a 
telefcope, by adjufting to the ends of a tube two glaffes, 
one concave, the other convex; but Galileo did not 
héar of it till 1609, and immediately perceived the ad- 
vantages that might be reaped from fuch an inftrument, 

His tele. tf brought to perfection. He meditated, he made 

popesand trials, and foon conftructed a telefeope, which fhewed 

veries in Objects three times larger than they were in nature. 

Se tae By ftill improving his difcovery, he at laft procured one 
that magnified. three and thirty times. In a word, he 
difcovered the mountains of the moon, the fatellites of 
Jupiter, the phafes of Venus, the {pots and rotation of 
the fun. Thus the analogy between the earth and the 
other planets was fo clearly eftablifhed, that, unlefs men 
ihut their eyes again{t the light, the motion of the globe, 
which we inhabit, became almoft indubitable. : 

Thefei- But enlightening mankind was expofing one’s felf to 

focureg, dreadful’ misfortunes.  Gaffendi dared not combat 
Ariftotle but with endlefs precautions, fubmitting his 
works to the judgment of the church; as if Ariftotle 
and the faith had any thing in.common. © Defcartes,. 
having retired into Holland, that he might there enjoy 
liberty, met with perfecutors in that country ; and 
found himfelf accufed of atheifm, after having publifhed 
new proofs of the exiftence of a deity. The perfecu- 
tions -which Galileo met with in Italy, are too;memo- 
rable to permit us to pafs them entirely in filence. 

Galileo In 1616, a monk having lodged an information 

perseaued soainft him before the inquifition, he appeared, and 

by the in. 22 quifition, he appeared, and was 


quifition. obliged, 
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obliged; by cardinal Bellarmin, to promife that he 

would no more maintain the fyftem of Copernicus by 

word or writing; fixteen days after which he publifhed 

his Dialogue, where one of the interlocutors explains 

that fyftem, and fhews clearly which fide was in the 

right. Upon this the enemies of good fenfe returned 

to the charge. Galileo was again fummoned to Rome ; Remarka- 
and in 1633 the inguifition paffed that’ fentence, which Pe ®- 
was certainly worthy of the tenth century—To /ay that the inqui- 
the fun is in the centre, and has no local motion, is a propofi- 
tion abjurd and falfe in found philofophy ; it is even hereti- 
cal, being expreffly contrary to the holy fcripture. To fay 
that the earth is not placed in the centre of the world, nor. 
smimoveable, but that it has even a diurnal motion, is like- 
wife a propofition falle and abfurd in found philofophy, and 
at leaft erroneous in the faith. "The philofopher was fen- 
tenced to impnfonment, and conftrained folemnly to 
abjure thofe abjurdities and herefies. He died blind in 
1642, at the age of feventy eight. 

I make no reflection upon this decree of the inquifi- This de- 
tors, which was figned by feven cardinals. It will be pooa ter. 
everlafting matter of confufion to prefumptuous men fon. 
who condemn what they know not, and in a manner 
dare to. make religion an accomplice of their arrational 
excefles. Ought they not at leaft to have remembered 
that they were often obliged to take the fcripture,. on 
which they built their dogmatical fentence, in a fenfe 
widely different from the literal ? 

Let us obferve, for the honour of learning, the cardi+ Cardinal 
nal Bentivoglio, an eftimable hiftorian, who had been a aga 
difciple of ‘the philofopher, and was firft commiffioner voured 
of the inquifition, oppofed this aét of injuftice to the ienten 
utmoft of his power: but what could a fingle fage do 
againft the madnefs of the times ? 

’-- The world is indebted to Galileo for other important other difs 
difcoveries. He obferved that bodies of unequal weight eu 
fall with equal velocity ;. that the motion of falling bo- leo. 
dies is accelerated tn the ratio of the odd eater 3 

that 
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that the unequal vibrations of a pendulum, provided 
they be fmall, are performed in equal times ; whence 
he concluded, that a pendulum would :be:a proper mea- 
fure of time. This idea doubtlefs gave rife to the pen- 
dulum clocks invented by the celebrated Huygens in. 
16:56. ; 

Torti- Torricelli, a difciple of Galileo, walked in the fteps 

celli- of his mafter. He‘invented the microfcope, an inftrus 


cerns ment as neceflary for the knowledge of nature, even as 
The gra tPe telelcope. By the experiment of mercury, inclofed 


vity of inaglafs tube, he proyed that the weight of the air was. 

theair- the caufe of the phenomena of the pump, and of all 
that’ the {chools attributed to J know not what dorrour 
of a vacuum. This Pafchal foon after demonftrated by 
new experiments. 

an the 1 We do not mention the aftronemical labours of Ty+ 

feiences cho Brahé and Kepler; nor the new modelling of Al+ 

ee pro Gebra by Vieta, in France, during the fixteenth centu- 

grefs- ry, and which was applied with more fuccefsto geometry 
by Defcartes ; nor the circulation of the blood difcovered 
by Harvey, in England, &c. &¢. When men apphed 
boldly to ufeful fciences, obYerved aid ftudied nature, | 
bid defiance to-old errours, and breathed the fpirit of 
truth; when experimental philofophy and mathema: 
tics accuftomed them to think juftly, and to fhake off 
ruling prejudices; when fuccefsful difcoveries roufed 
emulation and confidence, the curiofity of fome, and 
the genius of others; it might then be hoped that all 
the fciences would make rapid progrefs, and mutually 
aid each other in furmounting the numberlefs obftas 
cles that ftood 1a their way. 

Pedantry This revolution fuill required much tirne and pains; 

ain foo Men of letters were, in general, entirely deftitute of the 
philofophic fpirit. The greateft part preferved the 
pedantic tafte, attached to the ungrateful fludies of 
pure erudition. They wafted their ftrength on paflages 
of Greek or Latin authors; arrogantly defpifed what 
did not bear the {amp of antiquity ; and the foul lan- 


guage 
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guage with which their works abound, was in their ef- 
teem.a beauty of ftyle. Saumaife.and F. Petau, both 
men of learning, combated with thefe fithwomen’s 
weapons. 

Befides, we fhould deferve the fame reproach as the services 
men of erudition, did we not do juftice to their painful oo 
ducubrations. They have procured to us information mdition. 
ufeful to philofophy as well as literature, and have pre- 
pated the materials for the palace of tafte and reafon. 

How many truths have been recovered from oblivion, 
by criticifm applied to religious matters ! how many 
errours hath it not abolithed ! 

The falfe decretals, for example, ftill preferved their Bionaet 
authority, which for ten centuries had been productive ~ 
~ of fo fatal effe&s. At laft, David Blondel, a Proteftant civitians. 
minifter, demonftrated that they were the work of im- 
pofture; and their patrons dared no longer fupport 
them againft demonftration, Our French civilians 
have done greater fervices to the ftates; becaufe, had 
it not been for them, the kings and people would, per- 
haps, have been ftill unacquainted with the impreferzptible 
mights ; the lofs of which has plunged them into an 
aby{s of misfortunes. 

Under Louis XIV. we fhall fee France become the Bad tatte 
_ moft brilliant feat of letters and the fine arts, Af- Dari. 
ter Taflo, who-died in 1595, Italy produced no mote of 
thofe mafterpieces, which gain vniverfal admiration, 
The writers of that country rather indulged in {portive 
fallies of wit, than fignalized themfelves by fuperiour 
efforts of genius. Spain degenerated ftill more. Her 
dramatic poets, and other literati, abandoned nature for | 
bombaft ; and the Don Quixote of the ingenious Cer- 
vantes was only a juft fatire on the national tafte. The 
only good book they have, fays the author of the Perfian 
Letters, with too great feverity, 7s that which frews the 
vidiculoufnefs of all the ref. In England, Shakefpeare shake 
created the drama under the reign of James I. A poet jee ® 
who often degenerates into low buffognery, but is pa 

; “admired 
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admired by the Englifh, on account of fome excellent 
paffages which hide his faults. The fame thing may 
be faid of Milton, whofe Paradife Loft did not fee the 
light till 1667. One muft be an Enghfhman to look 
upon thofe fublime geniufes as models of good tafte. 
“cardinat’ ~~ One thing, for which cardinal Richelieu deferves the 
Richelet greateft, encomiums, is having, as it were, cleared the 
the fpirit foil from: which were to fpring fo many works worthy 
of litera- of jnimortality. He favoured letters, which he culti- 
ture. > . - 3 
vated himfelf; and though his vanity as an author per- 
haps expofed him to ridicule, his exaniple ferved as a 
Balzac & {pur to genius. French profe acquired elegance under 
vores pen of Balzac and Voiture, notwith{tanding the tur- 
gid ftyle-of the one, and the coguetifh affectation of 
Malherbe. the other. Malherbe fhewed the charms of poetic har- 
Peter Cor- mony. Peter Corneille, after fomie indifferent works, 
i ascoss produced the Cid; to which no other nation had any 
thing comparable. Richelieu, being jealous of this po- 
et, ordered the French academy, which was eftablfhed 
in 1636, to criticife that celebrated piece; and their 
criticifm, as-well as the work itfelf, was a proof of the 
progre{s the nation had made in literature, which was 
rendered much more ftriking by the tragedy of the Ho- 
, ‘ratu,' and above all by Cinna, that were written after 
the Cid. 
Thelan- .. The language had very neat been fixed in the reign 
guage at of Louis XIH. as the Provincial Letters appeared in 
ed. 1654, eleven years after his death; a book which we 
would believe to have been eittcn in the moft bril- 
hant period of Louis XIV. It is evident, then, that the 
barbari{m which prevailed fo long in France, proceeded 
only from the wrong method of fludy. The national 
genius only wanted fome good rhodels and encourage 
ment. 
Prejudices It 1s juft matter of furprife; that at the time when 
fil fub- Defcartes was blafting peripateticifin, and Corneille ele- 
anes vating the foul to the fentiments of the Roman heroes, 
_ the great; the body of the people, the clergy, and the 
magitlrates, 
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seamthontn: were flill the flaves of many abfurd_preju- 

dices. Aftrology maintained its credit; trials for 
witchcraft were common, and attended’ with horrid con- 
fequences.” Urban Grandier, who unhappily had of- trial of 
fended the minifter, was burnt alive in 1634, on bea : 
_ charge of having bewitched feveral nuns: however, the : 
Sorbonne determined that their depofitions were. not ad- 
miffible. But they gave the following extraordinary 
reafon for their opinion; that even fuppofing them to 

be poffefled, yet, according to St. John, the devil is a 

liar 3,and he might, on other occafions, accule the. moft 
virtuous perfons. 


It'is.a queftion difficult to be decided, whether it The belice 


would not have been more: beneficial to the-nation, tes 
that the light of the fciences had preceded the matfter- precede 
pieces of the belles dettres. In general, it may be. ob- lope 
ferved, that, for a nation to be enlightened, - it.is, necef- 

fary that it firkt be polifhed : the pleafures of fentiment 

mutt firtt difpofe it to fel thofe of profound reafon ; 
agreeable ftudies exercife the mind to a habit of think- 

ing; and the beauty that affects the feeling, leads to 
truth, which: is lefs ftriking. From thofe flowers of 
genius, with which France was covered, were to {pring 

the fruits of wifdom and truth of every fort. 

The Luxemburgh, the Palais Royal, the Val de Grace, The fine 

and the Sorbonne, are ftately pieces of architecture, *"** 
which were conftructed during the reign of Louis XIII. 
Vouet was the father of the F rench {chool of painting, 
while the Flemith was immortalized by Rubens and 
Vandyke. The dawn of the fine arts fhone forth-in 
France, and proclaimed the approaching wonders of the 
reign of which we are now to Agke a view. 
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Lovis XIV. | This Epocha, which 1s the moft interefing: 
 in-hiffory, comprehends-an immenfe number of objedds, 
that require a particular narration, and _ deferve séany 
pepettions. The State of all Nations is on the point of 
acquiring a fettled form; Learning and the Arts, cir= 
culating froin one country to another, are onthe eve of 
producing new ideas with new manners; and great 
revolutions about to produce a change im the political 
fiftems. Here curiofity is principally roufed, and, unle[s 
its attention be fixed on the effential pornts, would be im 
a manner overwhelmed with a fruitle[s abundance. Io 
avoid confufion, in treating a fubjet of fuch extent, 
I have divided it into feveral parts, where the fatis 
an be methodically ranged. <r 


BOOK 1 


f From the Acceffion of Louis XIV. in 1643). to the War of 6 67.4 ‘ 


aa CHAP. I. | 

Contination of the War avainft ile Houfe of An via 

Treaty of Weflphalia in 1648. ah 

et HIEN Louis XIV. afténded the throne, at 

urope % / Rk See SRA WH a ala) pe gy ot Ages B : i... : am 

fhaken the age of four years and‘a half, [urope’ was 

with trou- in a turbulent ftate, which threatened ‘France with a 
_ bles and: : ples : ne 

civil wars. tempeftuous minority. The war kindled by cardinal 

Richelieu againft the houfe of Auftria, either with a 

defign to bting down its power, or to make himfelf ne- 

ceflary, continued its ravages, notwithftanding the pre- 

hminaries figned \in 1641. The emperour Ferdi- 

nand II. lefs formidable than his father Fetdinand IT. 

Se eS Sana firuggled 
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firuggled againft the forces of France and Sweden, 
without being able to difpofe of thofe of the empire. 
Philip IV. king of Spain, had loft Rouffillon, Catalonia, 
and Portugal 5; but, exhaufted as his vatt monarchy 
was, he ftill defended himfelf’ againft the Portuguefe, 
the Datch; and the: French, who were united by their 
common intereft, Jf England, thaken with dreadful 
convulfions, no longer intermeddled in the affairs of the 
continent, the | fary fhewed by the republicans, in the 
war with which they perfecuted an eftimable King, ne> 

“effarily changed, in a fort time, into an aGivity “which 
vetated “the ‘national power. And to clofé the lift, 
France, urihappy as well as the other ftates, was ex- 
pofed to inteftine difcords, at the fame time that it was 
obliged | to )fupport a fierce, obftinate and ruinous war. 

Louis XUE. had, by his will, appointed a council of Anne of 
regency for the queen; Anne of Auftria ; but that prin- poche 
els wanted the power of adminiftration unlimited ; for France. 
which purpofe fhe addreffed herfelf to the parliament ; 
and that, ‘body, pronouncing fentence as if it had been a 
civil matter, annulled the laft will of a king, undef 
whom it had enjoy ed little credit or influence” Cardi- 

‘pal Mazarin, an Tralian. of an infinuating and artful elit 

character, who “had for fome time been fettled in the prime mi 

kingdom, foon rofe to the poft of prime minifter, and 
feemed to inherit. the power of his benefactor Richelieu. 

‘he fortunes of fome courtiers were deftroyed as ufual, 
| pee others raifed upon their ruins : ayia which’ for 
fome. days are he univerfal fubjeét of difcourfe, and af-~ 
‘terwards ate in éverlafting oblivion. But no altera- 

‘ton. was made tn the plan of the old miniftry. 

“They who are fond of the details of wars will look ‘the d- 
for them in othet works; hiftories’are full of them, and ethane 
‘aré not, on that account, of greater utility.” Were we be endlets 
-to adopt fuch a plan, we fhould fill whole pages! with Sittiad 
“proper names, even though, like Mr. Henauit, we com- : 
“pofed only a bare nomenclature of the facts of each 
RPP A And who could read them without difgutt ?. 
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Who could retain them 2 Perhaps it would be faueerct 
to. obferve, with regard to all thefe wars, that. none of 
them procured the viétor fufficiently great advantages 
to compenfate the evils of which it had been the caufe. 
Minitry — After the death of cardinal Richelieu, his rival, the 
of Spain. count duke d’Olivarez, who had been abfolute matter 
in: Spain, was difgraced. Don Louis de Haro, lefs def- 
potic, lefs enterprifing, than Olivarez, was become prime 
The Spa- munifter, and France had gained by the change. Ima- 
niards gining that the minority of Louis XIV. opened to them 
France. a: field. for victory, their army marched from the Low 
Countries into Champagne, beficeed Rocrol, and {pied 
the alarm on every fide... 

The great ' Happily the French troops were ‘commanded by. a 
Vierious young hero, fcarce twenty one years of age, Louis duke 
at Rocroi. d’Eneuten, fon of the prince of Condé. Genius fup- 
plied ‘his want of experience ; and though he had orders 
not to mfk a battle, yet he fought and gained that of 
Rocroi,. where the famous body of Spanifh infantry was 
deftroyed. ‘This infantry, formed on the model of the 
Swifs, made the principal ftrength of Spain. Their 
* commander, the count de Fuentes, fell glorioufly ; and 
the prince exclaimed—I could wih to have died like him, 
had I not been viétorious,, The victory at Rocroi paved 

the way for a feries of triumphs. 
He takes The great Condé (for the duke d’Enguien already 
vile, ana Geferves that glorious name) foon made himfelf matter 
pafies in- of ‘Thionville, which in. the laft reign it was thought 
nets imprudent to attack. ~ His prefence becoming neceflary 
on the other fide of the Rhine, as the marefchal de 
Guebriant had been flain at the taking of Rothweil, 
and the divifions occafioned by his death had brought 
- on the-lofs of the battle. of Dutlingen, followed by other 
_ ill fucceffes in Suabia ; Merci, the emperour’s general, 
Peer having even made himfelf matter. of Friburgh ; Condé 
Esiburgh. arrived, attacked him in an intrenched camp neat that 
city, and, though inferiour in number, defeated the im 
perialifts, after a Boss which lafted three days. Phis 
lipfburgh 
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ther; this private pique had an influence on the gene- 
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lipfburgh and Mentz weré the fruits of this victory. other ex- 
-Gafton, duke of Orleans, had a little before made him- Petitions. 
{elf mafter of Gravelines, which held out two months. 

“But the French were leis fuccefsful in Catalonia, where 

Philip IV. defeated the marefchal de la Mothe, and 

took the towns of Lerida and Balaguier. 

While Condé was enjoying his glory in France, the Turenne 
™marefchal Turenne commanded the army in Germany, ea 
and advanced into the heart of the country, to take ad- dahl.’ 
vantage of a great victory gained by the Swedith gene- 
ral, Torftenfon, in Bohemia: but he committed an er- - 
rour, (the only one, it is faid, of which he was ever 
“guilty) and confented that the allies fhould feparate 
from his army ; when Merci, taking advantage of the 
opportunity, defeated him at Mariendahl, in Franconia, 

(1645.) On this news Condé fet out, joined Turenne, 164s. 
attacked Merci near Nordlingen, and gained a third fatue.cf 
victory as glorious as the preceding. The illuftrious gen. 
Merci fell like Fuentes. joel 
__ The prince then marched to take Dunkirk from the Taking of 
Spaniards, (1646) but was fent into Catalonia, where “"" 
he mifcarried at the fiege of Lerida, for want of the ne- 
ceffary fuccours. This check was a triumph to thofe 
-who looked upon him with envy; for the paffions of 
courtiers fport with the public profperity or ruin. But pattte of 
the following year (1648) he renewed their vexation, Tens in 
by the battle of Lens in Artois, which he gained overthe ~~" 
emperour’s. brother, the archduke Leopold. | The 
fpeech he made to his foldiers before the battle, is. pre- 
ferable to all thofe with which the ancients have over- 
loaded their hiftories—My friends, remember Rocrot, 
Friburgh, and Nordlingen. ; 

A war was likewife carried on in Italy againft Spain. war in 

The Barberinos, nephews of Urban VIII. who: had My oF 
_ quarrelled with his fucceflor Innocent X. having found by the 
an afylum in France, and Mazarin being difcontented 8?" 
with the pope for refufing to beftow a hat on his bro- 
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ral operations. The war Sas carried to the coafts of 
Tufcany, for the fake of being near Rome; and though 
the fiege of Orbitello was raifed, yet, Piombine. and 
Porto Longoné being taken, dae Bet accepted the 
terms impofed upon him. Thus do petty interefls al- 
moft always mingle with the more {pecions sn Or wes for 
thedding of human blood. 

pritiptv. Philip IV. who was naturally a good prince, but» 

abet weak, and governed by favourites, found himfelf unable ~ 

the war. to fopport the weight of the war, and could obtain ne 
affiftance from his people, In 1645, the fates of Arra- 
gon refufed to take the oath of allegiance to his fon 5 
requiring, as a preliminary, the reftoration of their pri- 
vilege not to bear arms out of their own country; a re- 
fufal and claim which could proceed only from the 

He makes moft violent difcontent, Philip, being defirous at leaft 

prawi to leffen the number of his enemies, made a treaty of 

~~" peace with the United Provinces, by which he acknow- 
ledged their independence, and abandoned to them all 
their conquetfts. 

which This republic had engaged not to treat without 

epandoma France, to which it lay under the greateft obligations, 

from mo- But in politics, intereft or a¢tual convenience prevails 

pee over paft fervices; and as felf prefervation is the firft 
Taw in all ftates, they think themfelves free from their 
engagements, when they are no longer confiftent with 
the public weal. Holland began to dread F rance more 
than Spain; fhe obtained from the latter all that the 
could defire, and was unwilling to contribute to the too 
great power of the other, If the appeared guilty of in- 
gratitude, the could at leaft colour it with {pecious rea- 
fons, Ry this treaty, which, though concluded in 

4647, was not figned fill January 1648, an end was 

put to a war of fourfcore years, in which the heroim of 
liberty had glorioufly revived the wonders of ancient 
Greece, 

Infurrece Neyer had the Spanith monarchy been paced to 


tions at 


Naples, fuch a {tate of weaknels and hymilation; and, as an 
ficily” addition 
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addition to its misfortunes, the kit agfem of Naples. was 

on the point of being loft. That people, who, arc ‘Dae. 
turally prone. to fedition, were. hurr ied into rebelli ion by 

the oppreffive taxes and vexations of the viceroys and 
their fubalterns. At Palermo, the revolters were headed 

by a brazier ; and all Sicily, except Meflina, was feized 

with the-fame epidemic fury which animated the popu- 

»lace of that city. The fame part was played at Naples 

‘by a fitherman, named Maganiello, Under his orders, 

the financiers, with part of the nobility, were maffacted, 

the houfes pillaged, and numberlefs a&ts of violence 
committed. Mazaniello was, in his turn, murdered by 

the mutineers, who, 1 1D like manner, butchered a noble- 

man whom they had put in his room. A third leader 
propofed to eftablith a republic under the protsrtics of 
France; and this {cheme being adopted, they called in _ 164y. 
the duke of Guife, whofe family had fome pretenfions 72 duke 
on Naples ; 3 upon which that nobleman quitted Rome, proctaim- 
where he was endeavouring to procure a diflolution of °¢ es 
his marriage, expofed himfelf to the givali dangers, 
pafled through the Spanith fleet, arrived almoft alone, 

and the people eagerly conferred upon him the title of 

doge (1647.) 

Mazarin judicioufly fayoured this enterprife ; yet he m1 tus- 
fent, no fuccours to the duke, perhaps from ‘a fufpicion eels ren 
that he afpired to the title of king; and every thing in prife. 

a {hort time returned to its former ftate, both at Naples 
and in Sicily. Guife was betrayed by the man who 
had invited him, and fent to Spain, where he remained 
four years in a feyere imprifonment.. Dreadful execu- The nea 
tions were made of the Neapolitans; fourteen thoufand an 
of whom are reckoned to have been maflacred.—‘ No of free» 
« people (fays Gianoné, in his hiftory of that kingdom) «°™ 
“is. more greedy, and lefs capable, of liberty, than the 
ff Neapolitans. Giddy in their conduct, inconftant in 
“ their affections, unfteady in their opinions, they hate 
§¢ the prefent, and are too much deprefled or elevated 
« with the fears gr hopes of tusasty, according to the 

“ dictates 
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«© dictates of impetuous paffions.” Such a people muft 
fuddenly pafs from rebellion to a kind of fervitude. 
Negotiae | Thus did the flames of war rage through the whole 
Wetpha. Of Europe; and yet negotiations for a general peace had 
lia. been carried on in Weftphalia, ever fince the year 1644. 
Thefe negotiations, which were. endlefily complicated 
and difficult, are explained in the curious work of F. 
Bougeant. A thoufand rights or claims to be conciliaigily 
ed, a thoufand interefts to’be provided for, hoftile re-' 
ligions to be difarmed, the chaos of the Germanic go- 
vernment to be difembroiled, the defpotifm of the em- 
perour to be refirained, all the powers to be fatisfied, 
or at leaft reunited in a fingle fyftem of pacification, 
was the greateft work, of this kind, ever undertaken. 
The glory was fhared between the counts d’?Avaux and 
Servein, plenipotentiaries of France, and the fon of the 
chancellor Oxenftiern, and Salvius, plenipotentiaries 
of Sweden. The firft treated at Munfter with the Ca- 
tholics, the fecond at Ofnaburgh with the Proteftants ; 
‘but nothing was to be determined except by concert. 
Intereted Had ‘either of the two powers concluded a feparate 
motives treaty, 1t would have been of confiderable advantage to. 
tarded its the enemy. Accordingly, they employed all their ad- 
gonclu- drefs for that purpofe. The Swedes were often fhaken, 
either by very advantageous offers, or becaufe their vic- 
tories gave the law, However, they perceived, that 
the fureft method was, not to feparate from France. 
The two crowns demanded fatisfaction to be made at 
the fame time, and required it to be confiderable, at 
the expenfe of the empire, The emperour difputed 
every inch of ground; the war continued ; and its 
events, as they were fortunate or unhappy, caufed per- 
petual variations in the plan of the negotiators, while 
the fraudulent policy introduced into Europe in the 
fifteenth century, ardently difplayed its utmoft fubtilty. 
Mutt the interefts of humanity have fo little weight in 
public affairs ? : 
& 2 


At 
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At laft, the campaign of 1648 compelled Ferdinand _ :64s. 
Ill. to bend. The duke of Bavaria having broken the §2mpaigs 
neutrality which he had lately promifed, Wrangel, a fa- the impes 
mous Swedifh general, joined Turenne, to fall upon his "> 
electorate. Thefe two generals defeated the imperial- 
ifts, took Donawert, and laid wafte Bavaria; while Ko- 
ningfmark, another Swede, no lefs celebrated, invaded 

hemia, penetrated as far as Prague, took the little ci- | 

, and gave it up to be plundered. The booty was 
immenfe, the queen of Sweden’s fhare alone being efti- 
mated at near feven millions of crowns. The old town 
was befieged, when news arrived of the peace. The 
extremity to which the emperour was reduced, with the 
paflion of queen Chriftina for ftudy and the fine arts, 
had haftened its conclufion ; and Mazarin, being threat- 
ened with a civil war, was become more tractable. s 

The treaty of Weftphalia was folemnly figned at Treaty of 
Munfter, the 24th of October 1648. As it is the bafis )"°*P>* 

-of all fucceeding treaties, and a fundamental law of the 
empire, it is neceflary to be acquainted with its princi- 
pal articles. ~The fummary given of them by M. Pfef- 
fel, in his Chronological Abridgment of the Hiftory of 
Germany, appeais to’'me fo well drawn up, and fo in- 
ftructive, that I think I eught to ule it, with a very 
few alterations. ! ; 


SATISFACTIONS GRANTED TO THE POWERS. 


FRANCE had the fovereignty of the three bifhop- Satisfac- 
rics, Metz, Toul, and Verdun; the city of Pignerol, France 
Brifac, with its dependencies ; the Sundgau, the land- 
graviates.of Upper and Lower Alface, and the right of © 
kéeping a garrifon in Friburgh.—Sweden, befides five swedens 
millions of crowns, had the archbifhopric of Bremen, 

_and the bifhopric of Verden, which were fecularized ; 
Hither Pomerania, Stettin, the Ifle of Rugen, and Wif- 

mar in Mecklenburgh ; the whole to be held asa fief of 
the,empire, with three voices in the diet.—The oe 
“i * 
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wandeye Of Brahdenburgh was recompenfed for the lofs of Hither 
“ourgts - Pomerania, by the ceffion of the bifhopric of Magde- 
' burgh, which was fecularized ; and thofe of Halberftadt, 
Minden, and Camin, which were declared fecular prin- 
the dukes Cipalities, with four votes ia the diet.—The dukes of 
of Meck- Mecklenburgh had, in exchange for Wilmar, the bifhop- 
fenburghs ics of Schwerin and Ratzburgh, in like manner creed 
the dukes into fecular principalities—The dukes of | Reunil 
of Hance Tunenburgh Hanover had the perpetual alternative in” 
= the bifhopric of Ofnaburgh ; fo that a Catholic bithop, 
elected by the chapter, was to be fucceeded by a Pro- 
the land- teftant bifhop of that houfe-—The landgrave of Heffe 
grave of Caffel had fix ‘hundred thoufand crowns, and fome 
Cael, Jands.—The Elector Palatine was again put in poffef- 
Palatine, fion of the Lower Palatinate, &c. and an eighth elec- 
dedierare, torate eftablifhed in his favour, which was to be fup- 
: -preffed if either of the two branches of his houfe, that 
_ the Swifs, of Bayaria or the Palatine, became extinét.—The re- 
public of Switzerland was declared fovereign, and ex- 
ftates of empt from the jurifdiction of the empire.—All the 
hie” Other princes and ftates of the empire were reftored to 
their lands, rights, and prerogatives, which they enjoyed 

before the troubles of Bohemia, and the year 1619. 


SETTLEMENT OF THE STATE OF RELIGION. ~ 


Regula- . THE tranfaction at Paflau in 1552, and the peace 
‘adie Of religion in 1555, were confirmed in their whole ex- 
aes tent.—The Calvinifts were to fhare in all the privileges 
empire, Of the Lutherans.—All the ecclefiaftical lands poffefled 
by the Proteftants in 1624, and by the elector Palatine 

in 1619, to remain in their poflefion.—Every benefi- 

ciary, Catholic or Proteftant, fhall lofe his benefice if 

he change his religion.—Every immediate member of 

the empire fhail have the right of changing and reforming 

' religion in his own dominions, as far as the ftatute of 
1624, and the compacts made with his fubjects, -fhall 

permit him.-The fubjeéts that abandon the religion 
eftablifhed 


a 
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eftablithed in their country in 1624, may be tolerated 
by the prince; but if he will not grant them liberty of 
confcience, he fhall be’ obliged to allow them three 
years to quit his dominions.~-The imperial chamber 
fhall be compofed of twenty four Proteftant members, 
and twenty fix Catholics, The emperour fhall receive 
fix Proteftants into the Aulic council-An equal 
Number of Catholic and Proteftant ftates hall ‘be cho- 
fen for the diets of deputation, except when they are 
fummioned for an extraordinary caufe: in this laft cafe 
all the deputies ‘fhall be Prateftants, if the caufe regards 
Proteftants, and in the fame manner for the Catho- 
hices.—At the diet, and in all ‘the tribunals of ‘the em- 
pire, hothing can be ‘concluded by a plurality of Catho- 
lic voices again{t the unanimous confent of the Protef- 
tants.—If in the diets the fuffrage of the evangelic body 
is found to be contrary to that of the Catholics, nothing 
can be determined but by way of amicable compofition. 
If the fame cafe happen in the two tribunals of the em- 
pire, the caufes fhall then be brought to a general diet. 
(Thefe were fo many precautions againft the religion of 
the emperour oppreffing the other.) 


REGULATIONS WITH RESPECT TO THE PUBLIC 
GOvERNMENT. 


zi 


THE princes and ftates of Germany, affembled in Public 


‘dict, fhall have a decifive vote in all the deliberations of 


laws, or interpreting the old, declaring war, levying 
troops, exaCting contributions, yaifing {ubfidies in the 
empire, building fortreffes, making peace and alliances ; 
and their approbation fhall be ¢ffentially requifite. The 
college of the imperial cities fhall in ike manner ‘have a 
decifive voice,—In all deliberations upon matters which 
‘may turn to the prejudice of a ftate of the empire, ‘no- 
thing fhall be decided but by way of amicable accom- 
modation,- The Aulic’council fhall follow the ordon- 
rs nance 


govern- 


2 et i ment of 
the empire, efpecially with regard to the making of new the eme 
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nance-and the procedures ufual in the imperial court.— 
Every particular {tate was confirmed in the privilege of 
making alliances with foreign powers, provided they 

were not again{t the emperour and the empire. 
Rome& | Such is the fubftance of a treaty fo effential to the 
pose P- tranquillity of Europe, particularly to that of Germany. 
treaty. All the articles were guaranteed by France and Sweden. 
Innocent X. cancelled them by a bull; but a bull was 
too feeble an inftrument for that purpofe. Philip 1V. 
refufed to make peace, becaufe he faw the civil war 
kindling in France, which he hoped to turn to his 

advantage. _ 

France Thus was order at Jaft eftablifhed in the Germanic 
and Swe- conftitution, after thirty years of troubles and maffacres. 
eftabtith- The.French and Swedes may be confidered as the le- 
ed ine . Ziflators of the empire, where their arms had made fo 
privileges. many ravages. Had it not been for them, the head 
could not have agreed with the members, nor the 
members with one another; without them the differ- 
ence of religions. would have been an eternal fource of 
difcords. To fatisfy the Proteftants at the expenfe of 
What the church, was the great art of the negotiators. The 
contri Catholic princes, lofing none of their domains, and 
to fuccefs. gaining the advantages of liberty and peace, confented 
with the lefs difficulty to this treaty, of which Rome 
had reafon to make bitter complaints, as they were 
unable to continue the war. Ferdinand II. had eve- 
ry thing to fear for his hereditary dominions, and necef- 
fity extorted from him a compliance. The defpotifm 
of Ferdinand II. muft neceffarily, fooner or later, bring — 
on the liberty of Germany, as in every country violent 
diforders, fooner or later, pave the way for the reftora- 

tion of order. : : 
The Gere However, this Germanic liberty is for the moft part 
baty it, 2 Dleffing enjoyed by the princes, not by the people. 
tle known The ancient fervitude fubfifts in feveral ftates of the 
nan empire : the fovereigns, though extremely jealous of 
maintaining their privileges againft the emperours, pay 
es / pees (42 
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little regard to the ri Hits of humanity 1 in the treatment 
of their fubjects. ” ae fates are free, but the people 
are flavés and oppreffed. There, ‘as in other countries, 
the laws are ag ase on the fide of the {trong againft 
the weak, : 


46 H Ay ype th 
Civil War ar in France ae Maxarin. —Sequel of. Ade We ar 
with Spain. 


T N HW E ‘negotiations of Weltphalia were iawn? Hatred 
near a conclufion, and made the French’ muniftry aia 
re pedlable i in the eyes of Europe, when a civil war was Mazarin. 
kindled in Paris againft the king, or rather again{t his 
minifter. “It was impoffible that a foreigner, who was 
mafter of the government, could avoid-becoming an 

Object of envy, hatred and cabals. Though cardinal 
Mazarin had too much addrefs in‘the beginning of his : 
miniftry to copy the pomp and haughtinefs of Riche- 

Neu, ‘his fortune, his power, and the neceffities of the 

ublic, furnithed fufficient matter to the malecontents. 
Pie royal authority ‘was little tefpe€ted in his hands ; 
and whether he abufed it, or only feemed to abufe it, 
the fpirit of rebellion became univerfal. 

From the time that the wars, ‘endlefsly prolonged and waa ttate 
fnisteiplicd, {wallowed up immenfe fums; 3 from the time of the ree 
that they were carried on with money ftil more than y 
by arms; it is inconceivable that the finances {hould 
_ *have’been always neglected: as if Henry IV. and Sulli 
had lived in another world! Far from following their 
fyftem of economy, the government ruined itfelf while 
it ruined the people. Seventy five millions, to which 

the revenues nearly amounted, were not fufficient for 
the public neceffities, though the ftate was much lefs in 
mo than it is at prefent ; and yet the armies were not 
3 numerous, 
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Emerifue humerous. Emeri, an obfeure Salas rapacious sand, 
perinten- prodigal, fuperintendant of the finances, had recourfe to 
Money money edits; which were the more odious, as fome o 
edits. them. were ridiculous. The money due to the magif= 
trates was not paid, fome quarters of the annuities were 
retrenched, murmurs broke out, the parliament made 
oppofition, and the {edition was-ready to be kindled. 
Avdtof 40 arrét of union between the fovereign courts of Pa- 
union ate ris, which had been juft paffed by the parliament, gave 
nollie cone minifter une afinefs, and was annulled by the coun- 
cardinal cil. The , magiftrates maintaining that their union 
turned" contained nothing reprehenfible= The king’ muff be 
cule obeyed, faid Mazarin, if he forbid wearing taffels to band 
Beings 3 it is lefs the nature of the thing prohibited, than-the 
“ prabibition, which conflitutes, the crime... We would ima- 
. gine. that he was preaching, up blind obedience: toa ‘fet 
of monks. . His abfurd difcourte and faulty pronuncia: 
tion. expofed him .to .the keen-fhafts of ridicule. He 
was_lampooned in ballads; andthe factious, } joining | cons 
tempt.to a ene ‘increafed in audacity. 

1648. ‘Lhe-parliament, forgetting the bounds of its jurildice 
Sea” tian, vabolithed the intendants of the.provinces,, whg 
barricae were inftituted. by Tiowis X ILL and, the court, being. fills 
foess . ed with indignation, .refolved. to {trike a bold ftroke. 

During the celebration of Te Dewn for the victory at 
Liens, a prefident. and a counfellor, who diftingyithe d 
themfelves in the debates, w were. atrefted by order, of the 
cardinal ;, upon which the people rofe, threw chains 
acrots ithe {treets, fired upon the chancellor’s coach, 
formed barricadoes, killed, fome foldiers, and ‘the | two 
‘prifoners, were reftored. 
The corde, After the miniftry gave this proof of their weaknels, 
jutor violent commiotions: were to be. expected. The ae 
aad yutor tothe archbifhop.of Paris, afterwards cardinal, de 
Retz, a man, of a reftlefs, intriguing, . feditious and ]i- 
-bertine character, encouraged.the enemies of the. court, 
inflamed, the people, drew on. the parliament, and foon 
dhe | kindigd a. civil war.,. The Frondeurs {that is the name 


given 
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given to the rebels) forced the queen regent to retire to 
St. Germain with the young king. They were headed 
by the prince of Conti, brother of the great Condé, the 
dukes of Longueville, Beaufort; Vendéme, Bouillon,-&c: 
Condé, though. difcontented,, fided with the court, and 
blocked up: the capital, where fhe perliaracat ranied.an 
army. 

The mot: remarkable thing i in this war is the ridicule Ridicule» 
with which it was accompanied. Livery thing became cen 
a fubject for jefts and ballads. The women. fet the the civil 
fathion, and. playéd-a capital part. They. ordered-the "** 
men ‘to fight for or againft the king... The dutchefs de 
Longueville, fitter of Condé, madé-a.rebel of the vir- 
tuous Turenne. The ‘duke de la Rochefoucault, ce- 
lebrated for his ‘Moral Maxims, ftained his ‘own reputa- 
tion: by thefe verfes, in honour of the-fame princefs.: 


(Pour meriter fon can?, pour plaire a. Set beaux yeux, — * 

Pai fait la SHEr re auUR Toit, fe Paurois ‘faite aux Dreux. = 
From: the time of Francis I. that {pirit of fr ivolous al: 
lanery ‘had conftantly influenced. public affairs; and 
what evils muft it not have produced, in proportion as 
the manners »were enervated by effeminacy, sand \cor- ° 
rupted by avarice-and: prodigality! 

"lat; O49 4 feeming accommodation took place:;, 1653. 
general amnefty: was publithed, andthe court: ee bie 
to-Paris. But the following year.the, prince of Condé, 
who defpifed the cardinal, and whof. pretenfions, knew 
‘no. bounds, \was ‘arrefted, together: with the prince of © 
Corti and the duke de Longueville... Mazarin..could 
not; have ftruck..a bolder ftroke. On. this occatian the 
péople gave.a remarkable, proof of their natural: levity, 

-by-celebrating with bonfires the imprifonment ,of thofe 
men whom they had honoured.as their fathers, and.de~ ms 
| fenders. 


*® Thefe verfes, the badnefs of which corref] ey, with my parry: nev we 
“be-hus tranflateds ty 


“fo merit her heart, and to pleafe het’ right eyes, 
He revolts from his king, and his God he defies: 
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fenders. This triumph of the minifter was of fhort du- 
ration, becaufe his prudence forfook him. Thinking 
himfelf now fecure from danger, he affronted Gafton, 
duke of Orleans, a man always ready to change fides’; 

and provoked the frondeurs, who {till breathed fedition : 
165t- upon which, the parliament demanded the releafe of 
Mithea the three princes, and paffed fentence of perpetual ba- 
by the - nifhment againft: the cardinal, who went in perfon to 
rent. ifcharge the illuftrious prifoners; in’ hopes of attaching 
them to his interefts ;. but received from them: only 
marks of contempt. - He then retired to Liege, and af- 
terwards to Cologne, from whence he governed the 
queen ‘regent as abfolutely as if he had not quitted the 
court. At laft-Condé-revolted, sbut Turenne was be 
come a royalift. Thus the Héroes'of their country at- 
_ tacked and defended it alternately, as they were hurried 
away by a kind of infatuation, or brought back by.mo- 

tives of intereft, or.a fenfe of duty. - 

Sle ve: Mazarin, like Concini, Feturned: into the Kingdom 
tums, with a finall army, , when the’ parliament fulminated 


' anda 


prceis againft him an arrét of ‘profcription, ‘and promifed fifty 
rt Yeon thoufand crowns for his head, taking a precedent from 
the fum fixed upon the head of admiral Coligni in an 
age of fanaticifm. The madnefs was carried to fuch a 
pitch, that they deputéd fome of their body to take an 
information againft the minifter’s‘army.’ By another 
art arrét, the prince of Condé was declared a ftate criminal ; 
assint , for contradictions {pring up in multitudes, from the 
Condé. fpirit of party and cabal. Louis XIV. being’ now of 
age, ordered the parliament to remove to Pontoife ; and 
a few of the members obeyed, but the greater part re- 
mained. ©’Thus there were two parliaments. eo 
. othe The-king, his mother, and his minifter, wandered’ 
and Tu- about the provinces, and had very near been feized at - 
yenne op- Gien on the Loire by the prince of Condé, who fur- 
pofed to 
each o- Prifed the marefchal d’Hoquincourt, but. they were 
ther- faved by the abilities of Turenne ; and the court, under 
the protection of. its, aA, took. the road to Paris, 


where 
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whete the battle-of :St!. Anthony was fought in the fubs 
urb of that:name.. The two generals did wonders on 
that occafion, and victory declared for the royal army ; 
when mademoifelle, daughter of the duke of Orleans, 
caufed. the cannon, of. the baftile to be fired; which 
forced. Turenne to retreat. | 
As the-hatred againtt the Loa se coe aialiogbies' End of .. 
the king confented to his removal, and difmiffed him, the fonde 
after making his encomium ina declaration.. The 
Parifians joytull y-opened their gates to the fovereign, 
andthe face of affairs was entirely changed. The dake 
of Orleans went:to end his days in banithment. The 
cardinal de Retz; who: had been the chief author of the 
difturbances, was imprifoned. Condé, being unfuccefs- 
ful in-his rebellion, had joined the Spaniards ; but that 
circumftance: did-not-in the leaft affect the tranquillity 
of Paris.. To the ftorms of the fronde fucceeded fo {till Mazarin 
a calm, that, in the beginning of the year 1633, Mazarin seat phe 
again appeared peaceably at court, re{tumed all his autho- 
rity, and faw himfelf courted by every body, even. ae 
the parliament : a conclufion worthy of an abfurd wa 
the hiftory of which, as was obferved by Condé, after. he 
had played his part in it, deferved only to be written in 
buclefque. verfe. The fa&tion of that prince had been ji. 
called the party of the petits maitres, becaufe they wanted maitres. 
to make themfelves mafters of the ftate. M. Voltaire 
obferves, that the name of perits maitres, now applied to 
overbearing and ill educated young men, and that of 
Se ie beftowed on the cenfurers of government, are 
the only veftiges remaining of thofe troubles. It is not 
to be doubted that the Italian minifter laughed in his 
heart at the French giddinefs, and certainly faw with 
pleafure a levity fo favourable to his views. 
Weak as the Spaniards were, they had found means aia: 
to turn the diffenfions of France to their advantage. 8° si"e¢ 


by the 


n 1652 they retook Barcelona, after a fiege of fifteen Spaniards 
during the 
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“months, wrefted Cafal from the duke of Savoy, gained citit wars. 


ever the duke of Mantua by reinftating him in the pof- 
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feffion of that town, and ftormed Gravelines and Dun- 
kirk. The fruit of Condé’s former. victories was en- 
tirely loft ; and he himfelf, being:in*arms again{t his 
country, would have expofed it to the greateft dangers, 
had not Turenne ‘fought in its defence. Thefe two 
zivals drew upon themfelves the eyes’ of all Europe. 
Turenne had been beaten at Rhetel, in 1650, by the 
marefchal du Pleffis Praflin, when he fought for the 
Spaniards; but, in the caufe of his king and of his 
country, he always appeared invincible. 
1654. He marched to the relief of Arras, which was befieged 
aby aay the archduke Leopold and the prince of Condé, 
Turenne.. forced their lines, put the archduke to flight, and left 
Condé only the glory of making an admirable retreat. 
‘Mazarin, who was at fome leagues diftance, expofed 
himfelf to the greateft ridicule, by claiming the honour 
of that campaign. ote i 
Treaty of | Cromwell, ftained with the blood of Charles I. made 
fratee England flourith, as we fhall foon have occafion to re- 
Cromwelt. late. France and Spain both courted his athance, and 
thus betrayed the majefty of kings to ferve their own - 
interefts: ‘Fhe cardinal, by dint of complaifance, it 
may even be faid meannefs, fucceeded in this negotia- 
tion, and concluded a treaty in 1655, on condition of 
caufing Charles II. and the auke of York, the grandfons 
of Henry !V. to quit the kingdom. No notice. was 
taken of the outcries of the Spaniards, who cought to 
have been filent, as they had condefcended to a& a 
fimilar part ; and the French miniftry reaped the fruits 
of this advantageous alliance. : | 
Sequclot Valenciennes, befieged by the miarefchals Turenne 
the war. and la Ferté, was relieved in 1656, by the prince of 
Condé, in conjunétion with don John of Auftria, natu- 
ral fon of Phihp IV. A dyke, which ferved as a com- 
munication between the quarters of the two marefchals, 
being broken, the enemy. forced la Ferté’s. lines ; but 
Turenne faved the army, and took Capelle fome time 
after. In 1657. he laid fiege to Cambray, which he 
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twas forced to raife, Condé having thrown himfelf into 
the place with eighteen fquadrons.. ! 
_ The following campaign was decifive in favour of the _ :658., 

French arms. The port of Dunkirk was blocked up $e % 
by twenty fail of Englif men of war; while Turenne, gained by 
who had a body of fix thoufand Englifh troops itt his ¢arine ot 
army, invefted that city: Don John and Condé bunkik. 
“marched to its-telief; the marefcha) attacked them, near 
Dunes, and, gained a complete viGtory, which the prince 
of Condé had prediéted, when he faw the bad difpofi- 

' tions that were made againft his will It. is hot to be 
doubted, but on that occafion his haughty foul was * 
more than ever fling with the ftate of dependence to 
which he had been fubjeéted by his deplorable impru= 
dence. Dunkirk capitulated; and the Englifh took 
aan of it, as had been agreed upon with Cromwell. 

urnes, Dixmude, Oudenarde, Menin, Ipres, and 
Gravelines, fucceffively fell into the hands of the 

French and Spain; crufhed by the weight of the war, 
turned her thoughts on peace. 

Two intetefting objects prefent thetnfelves, before the 
negotiations of the Pyrenées : Cromwell’s: government 
in England, and the abdication of the famous Chriftina, 
queen of Sweden. By placing them here, we thall fol- 
low the order of events, and avoid digreffions, which, in 
the fequeh, would have led us from our purpofe: 


s 


is BES FX hoe 


oe Sa ET Ab: Lire 
Gomntonvoealth of England under Cromwell: 


| T the time that the fronde was carrying on its piftresce 

- ‘idiculous cabals, Charles ‘I. was condemned by of the ci 
“his tubje&ts, and beheaded in- 1649. (I thought it France & 
‘ ; Ia proper Bngland. 
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ptoptr.to.give»a:continued account of his misfortunes 
in the preceding epocha.)"The-Englith carried on the 
civil war with fury; the French, with contemptible 


~ Jevitys’. The -reafoncis, that befides their different na- | 


tional charaGters, the objet and circumfltances of the 
ware were in :every_refpect, entirely unlike. In Eng- 


- land, the defign was either utterly-to deftroy the regal 


Character 
of Crom- 
well. 


power, or to confine its preregative within very narrow 
limits ; in France, the only thing wanted, was to get 
rid of a foreign minifter, -who was an object of detefta- 


‘tion. | In the one country the malecontents were tran{+ 


ported ‘with atrocious: fanaticifm ;. in the other, \the 
coadjutor himfelf did not: employ theleaft pretext »of 
religion.. In the firft, a genius equally vaft, profound, 
and refolute, ee ae and executed: their enteprifes 5 
in the fecond, there wasno leader that had a fixed plan, 
or:was capable of purluing one with conftancy and 
vigour. To ‘bring about’ the revolution in England, 
an Oliver Cromwell was neceflary ;. and he ftood.in 
need of fanatics animated with his own {pirit. 

This. extraordinary man was born-of a good family, 
but: poor, illiterate’ and unpolifhed. After a youth 
of debauchery, he-turned rigourift and enthufiaft ;. and, 
though full of abfurd and:fuperftitious notions, poffeff- 


ed,all the talents of a politician and general; particu- 


larly that of reading the characters of other men, 
infpiring them with his own: paffions, and making 
them fubfervient to his defigns. Cromwell had been 
unknown till the age of forty four, when the town of 
Cambridge chofe him for their reprefentative in parlia- 
ment. Being incapable of moderation, and a violent 
opponent. of the royal caufe, having nothing in his 
mouth but the devout extravagances of fanaticifm, he 
foon procured himfelf a name in, the fec& of the 
puritans. His exp loits, ‘by degrees, ‘raifed him to the 
command of the army; and he managed men’s minds 


-” with fuch dexterity, made fuch a sa cious ule of every 


opportunity, that he. became the oracle and mafter of 
thofe 


* 
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thate” fiery’ republicans, whofe audacity” overturned the 
laws as well‘as the throne. iS 


“After the king was: Weheadid fe thethoute of apitvirions; 


rr} 


which. confifted only of about fourfcore madmen, abos . 


lithed ‘the houfe of peers, and declared that the monar~ 


chy. no’ longer fubfifted:. Cromwell ‘went!:to’fubdué te tub- 
Ireland, : where the: marquis of-Ofmond  ftillbdeferided, {us 
the good caufe.. He took by affault the town’ Noh tRbes 16 sksic4 


dagh 3: put: the garrifon, which. was numerous; “to the 
{word ;° and {pread “fo great terrour and defpair, * that 
moré: than forty: thoufand Trifh: left their country, to 
enter into: the fervice’ of foreign princes. “Phat people; 
who, ia 1646, had>been ftirred>up: by a pope’s nuncio 
to rebel againft the king, had afterwards fhéwh=thent> 


felves” fincere pes ea perhaps. bse of : hatred-: ‘tor the 
Prefbyterians. ex baa 


» Scotland was foon after fabjected: to the yoke! is aT = 
generous marquis of Montrofe, who had perfifted:in chis 
fidelity tothe crown, had been excommunicatedin that 
country asa rebel to the covenant, afterwards hanged, 

and his limbs fixed up in the principal towns; Yet 
Charles If, the’ heir of his father’s throne, alt. trulifelf 
into the arms of the. Scots, becaufe he had? novother 
refource. He fubmitted to the humiliating ‘terms im- 
pofed by their fanatical zeal; but, being mofé aflave 
than a king:among ‘them, he had: fcarce a fhadow of 


authority. . The parlianient’s forces. marched: vagaintt 
‘them, under the command of*Cromwell. .The Scots, 


who were intrenched on the hills, might have’conquer- 
ed without fighting; but their: clergymen, ‘by -prophe- 
fying a more glorious victory, forced general Lefly to 


‘march down and give battle ;) when Cromwell routed 


them. at the firft onfet; and that battles. which: was 


fought at Dunbar, tuihed’ thechopes of Charles... He 


was not in theiaction; for the clergy being difflatistied 
with his conduét, he had been récalled from ithe camp, 


where he made himéelf the idol of the foldiers‘( 1650. ) 


The 
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The next year, the king, being obliged to take flight, 
baldly mate nto England, while his. oppreffor was 
completing the conqueft of Scotland. He was not ex- 
pe@&ted ; and his adherents affembled in amazement, 
without having’ taken any precaution, . Cromwell, upon 
this, redoubled his aftivity, aflembled the militias and, 
joining them to his troops, attacked the king in Wor: 
cefter, which he forced with dreadful flanghter,. The 
unfortunate Charles flec in difguife, concealed himfelt a 
whole day in an oak, and wand¢red forty days in the 
midft of his enemies; at leaft.nobody had the weaknefs 
to betray him, notwithftanding fo many motives to turn 
traitor; and he found a veiflel to eonvey: him inte 
‘Brance {16g1)) 0 -o-< 

Fairfax, the parliament's general, had ref ened: the 
command before the expedition into Scotland, making 
a feruplevof breaking the covenant, that facred league of — 
the fanatics of both nations. The artful Cromwell, 
who knew him to be inflexible in his notrons, affected 
to diffuade him warmly from his defigned refignation, 


- and had duped men of fimple minds, by an hypocritical 


Bnglith 
iain gs 
wealth, 


Naviga- 
Hoe ad, 


War with 


Holland. 


moderation. Being now invefted with the generalthip, 
and matter of the army, in whom the whole power was 
centred, he watched the fayourable moment for rifing 
yet higher. 

The Englith republic (for the tyrants affumed that 
majetic title) foon fhewed herfelf formidable to ber 
neighbours, She quarrelled with Holland, whofe trade 
excited her jealoufy ; and, by the famous af of naviga- 
Hiatt, foreigners were prohibited from. importing any 
merehandile which was not the grewth of their foul, or 
the produce of their manufactures, This was cutting 
off all the branches of the Dutch trade in England, and 
obliging the ‘Englith to cultivate maritime commerce ; 
accordingly, nothing has mofe contributed to the ial 
perity of that nation. ~ 

The ftates general frail efly ftrove: to prevent: a War 
by negotiation, It was declared ; and though they had 
a 
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aflect of one ea and fifty, fail, though their admi- 
rals Tromp and Ruyter performed wanders of fkill. and 
courage, the Englifh hada. clear fuperiority.. This 
they owed principally to the fize of. the veflels built 
during the laft reign. A flrange fatality, that the tax of 
fhip money, which was. fo beneficial from the applica- 
tion made of it by Charles, fhould haye ferved as a pre- 
tence for the rebellion, and afterwards been. a means of 
rendering the nation triumphant, 

Thefe. advantages infpiriting the parliament, fhey Cromwell 
attempted to thake off the yoke of the army,. and free st 
themfelves from the tyranny of Cromwell, who. then liament. 
difplayed all the vigour of his character, Knowing that 
they were going to pafs a vote contrary to his views, he 
haftened to the parliament houfe, followed by three hun- 
dred foldiers, infulted that affembly, and loaded it with 
bitter teproaches.~- Fie ! ! withdraw, cried he; you ave no» 
longer a parliament, the Lord hath caft you of. He made 
the: members go out one after the other, calling 
them drunkards, thieves, whoremaflers, &ec. after which 
he locked up the houfe, and retired without fear, 

His own friends could not have believed hina capable 
of an action fo prodigioufly bold ; to which Baing 
parallel has ever been teen (1652, ) 

To leave the nation fome fhadow. of liberty, he form- He eftab- 
ed another parliament, compofed of fanatics and the lifes am, 
dregs of the people. - This parliament, after having ‘ aifiolves 
fought the Lord in prayer, fell into a fit of delirium. fo" 
“ftrong, that they declared the univerfities and {ciences 
Pagan inftitutions, and wanted to eftablith the Mofaic 
law as the bafis of the Englith jurifprudence ; at. laft 

they made thenifelves fo contemptible, that Cromwell 
determined to diffolve them, which he did withoyt any 
difficulty, 

it was then that the council of war beftowed on him The title 
the title of protector, which had been ufual in minori- of Protees 
ties, with the right of adminiftering juttice, declaring soties 
‘Wat, inaking peace, and concluding alliances, with a °° 

ftanding 
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ftanding army of thirty thoufand men. The protector 
was only obliged''to’ take the advice of a council,* to 
aflemble the parliament every three years, and to keep 
it affembled five full -months (1653.) ‘The Englith 
then had. a mafter much more formidable than’ the laft 
kings. ~ The expenfes of the a were sairttod and 
the “nation murmured. a 
Wew pare When the parliament met, hel “eiaciveds to €xamine 
Hement the, title of protector beftowed by the’council of war; 
ne but Cromwell foon forced them to acknowledge his ‘au- 
thority, and even’ diffolved thefe’ rath men before the 
expiration of the prefcribed five toniths C26 can) -oietraa 
Crom- if athe protector opprefied the ftate, at leaft he gill 
bee refpeéted abroad. He obliged Holland ‘to yield ‘the 
opprefled vain honour of the flag, for which a bloody warhad 
the Rate> Ieen éarried on, He ordered the execution of the Por- 
relpecied. Euguele ambafladour’: s brother, who had been guilty of 
amurder ; and afterwards figned a treaty with the king 
of Portugal, upon terms advantageous ‘to England: 
Being courted by the minifters of France and Spain, he 
oS déatnréas in favour of the firft of thofe crowns ; and the - 
eejaiate Englifh took Jamaica from the Spaniards: ‘an: acquifit 
ca tion of immentfe value, from the fituation of that ifland; 
and ftill more from the plantations, which have en- 
riched it even by its own products. 
Blakea’ ‘Lhe following year admiral Blake-burnt a Spanith 
great“ fleet at the Canaries, notwith{tanding the fire of a caftle, 
and feven redoubts. A great man, ‘and a ie patriot, 
he ferved the ftate without loving Cromwell.—/Ve ought 
to fight for our country, {aid he, inte whatever hands it be 
fallen. He was equally efteemed by all parties, which 
is one of the ftrongeft proofs of extraordinary merit... 
baci ._We have feen in what manner the protector got. pof- 
fatters fefflion of Dunkirk. It muft be added, that Louis KEV: 
psy e Mazarin, deputed to him the duke of Crequi,'and 
the duke of Nevers, Mancini, the cardinal’s nephew. 
This prime. minifter of France, in a letter quoted-by 
Voltaire, affures Cromwell, ‘that0he is forry wot ta ana it 
“10 
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wb his power to~pay in per fou the. honours due to the greate/ 
man inpithe work! ..« iow” a men will, detcend, from 
" wtotives of polities al oteteltbnige sli ot hy : 
" .daGrbmwells:incorderato rivet - aa power, was “ade A docile 
ofl king to it tlie:-ftal of tthe laws ::and his glorious tlhe 
adiwitifiration omade hin. hope to meet with: fuccefs, 
fi Ghgp he called a-parliament), which he found ready 
toduconde his inclinations; aftershe had excluded fuch 
members as herfulpected. «Phe! rights of the houfe:of 
Stuart: were: immediatély annulléd!;safter which it-was 
propofed torcoafer. thé title of kind wpon ‘the protector ; 
and that exttaordinary-bill.being padied, by a majority 
of voices, cone ES were Me aisee to offer him: the 
crown.” ee be 

a Tough: this was caiet he lollies gor in view, ak he Cromwell 
refufed it, ‘either from a dread of confpiracies, deference pean 
tothe advice of ‘his friends, ot regard to. the generous 
fentimients' of -his-foii-in: law ‘and brother in- daw, who © 
declared their refolution to throw up their employments, 
if. he accepted the royalty. The parliament, therefore, 
confirmed his former title; to which they added.a per- 
petual revenue,sand the right of naming: his fucceffor. 
Even ‘this’ parliament: was diffolved; like the:-others, © » 
whenit: ceated to fhew itfelf the shay of an ill ceed i 
defpotifm. - ae Davit 

- Voltaire has made.a can on mithat fubject, abel eee 

is, ‘perhaps, rather ingenious than folid.—* Cromwell, ¢. faite ob 
** aneufurper, worthy of a throne, had affumed the: title t oe Sal 
*< ofsprotector, not that of king 5: becaufe the Englith 
f° knew: how. farsthe regal »prerogatives ought to extend, 
* but were not acquainted with the limits of the protec- 
 toraloauthority.” "The army, which gaye hiny that 
title, detefted the ‘name of king $ for what reafon, then, 
fhonid she Have affumed it? And when the laft:parlia- 
ment offered it:to him, his confidants and relations ufed 
every imaginable argument:to binder dum: from accept- | 
jing ito If that names tempted his* pride;?itowould;: in 
atl have added: nothing to his power: 


Bug 
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Uneafi- But an important fpeCtacle, which ought to make an 
nefs and indelible impreffion on the ambitious, and at Jeaft ferve 
eath of 5 : 5 

the pro. as 2 confolation to the oppreffed, is Cromwell, a prey to 
0% chagtin and the terrouts to which tyranny gives birth, 
detefted by his own daughters, dreading to be aflafh- 
natedvin the midit of his guards, armed with a cuirals 
anda number of offenfive weapons, never daring to lie 
three nights in the fame chamber. His difquiet brought © 
on a mortal difeafé, In vain did he prophefy his reco- 
very; for either he ftill wanted to deceive mankind, or 
was himfelf deceived’ by fanaticifm. Haying at lafl 
named his eldeft fon’ Richard to facceed him, he died, 
in 1658, at the age of fifty nine, the fame day that he 
had gained the battles of Dunbar and Worcefter. > 
Giigutai. A few features will complete the pictute of this 
yind re extrao¢dinary perfonage. When invefted with fupreme 
traordinae power, he ftill preferved his aufterity of mannets. After 
xy mane facrificing every thing to his unfeeling ambition, he was 
a rigid obferver of juftice. Though enthufiafm was the 
chief inftrament by which he effected his defigns, he 
_ laughed with the deifts at the folly of the feGtanes; and 
frequently curbed the puritans, thofe fanatics whofe 
His tole- zeal had been the prime mover of the revolution. On 
veut ct, the other fide, he was in general tolerant ; and even the 
deifts, whom he ftyled atheifts, lived in peace around 
~~ him, Their number increafed every day ; becaule, 
unhappily, nothing is more proper to make nien infidels, 
than the extravagances and exceffes at that time fo 
common under the name of religion. When the hu- 
man mind has no rule, it avoids one rock, only to ¢aft 

itfelf upon another. sa 
The Quae Among the fects with which England was overran, 
fet fanae ate diftinguifhed the Quakers, founded by George Fox, 
tics. a fhhoenjaker’s apprentice, Wanting to follow the gof- 
pel literally, as has been the common madnefs of enthu- 
fiafts, they trampled on the rules of decoruni, and the 
received cuftoms of focial intercourfe. Every oath ap- 
peared to them criminal; they made it a point of reli- 
gion 
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gion to ufe the word thou; when they {poke to petfons 

of whatever rank, and refufed to admit either priefts or 

factaments, Their name expreffes the convulfions' into 

which they threw themfelves, in order to receive the 

holy fpirit. As they forbid the ufe of arms, their fana~ 

ticifm was the leaft dangerous of any, Recovered now 

from their delirium, they preferve the fame fund of 

virtue and fimplicity, integrity, plain dealing, mildnefs, 

patience, love of juftice and peace, while they have got 

rid, of their ridiculous practices}: and perhaps the fingu- 

larity of their mannets contributes, in fome degree, to 

the maintenance of their virtues; becaufe people readi- 

ly contract the vices of fociety when they have: nothing 

to. diftinguifh or feparate them from the multitude. 

Pennfylvania, which: is principally inhabited by Quakers, 

is the manfion of happinefs. He fete Ud eae eK ie 
Richard Cromwell fucceeded his father without op- short pre- 

pofition, but had-neither the genius nor refolution ne- SR? 

ceffary for fo high @ ftation. Being a man-of ‘mild: ardCrom- 

character and Gimple manners, -upright, unainbitious, -0,3;" 

and free from fanaticifm, he was from the beginning sation. 

the {port of faétions. The parliament which he affem- 

bled, began to give him uneafinefs, and the army gave 

him more, Some of the principal officers, anid even his - 

brother in law Fleetwood, formed ¢abals againft his au- of 

thority, and tumultuoufly demanded the diffclution of 

the parliament, which had forbidden their feditious 

meetings, Having confented to this, through weaknefs, 

he found himfelf without any fupport, and abdicated in 

1659, to live in the obfeurity of peaceful retirement. 

His brother, the lord lieutenant of Ireland, in like mans 

ner threw up all his employments. Thus difappeated 

in a moment the family of that ufurper, who had go- 

verned his commonwealth with the authority of a def- 

pot, and refufed the title of king, 

~The council of war, remaining in poffeffion of the Therump 

power, and defirous of feeming to pay refpec to the ae 

laws, again collected the remains of the long spied tiament. 

ol whic 
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which had béen diflulved by Cromwell after the judicial 


- murder of ‘Charles I. This aflembly, which confifted 
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of ‘about: forty members, was fo: contemptible, and fo 
contemned, that it was called the rump. Attempting 
to ad with the authority: of a parliament, it offended 
the: council of war, arid was at once deftroyed. 

© Thus fo many efforts for-freedom, fo many ingstes 
againtt the royal prerogative, fo many crimes confecrat- 
éd'by religious madnefs, fo great an appearance’ of pa- 
trioti¢ or republican zeal, had’ plunged the Englifh’ na- 
tion, not only into the horrours of ai civil: wars »butva 
ftate of dreadful flavery.:Afterithe death of the ‘king; 
every thine had been managed bythe power’ of ‘the 
fword, which made thebafis of the government; fettered 
the laws, forced them to be filent; and difhonoured the 
nation in the midft of its trophiesi(*The ‘impofts, one 


~ year with another, amounted to ‘more than twelve mil- 


lions {terling, arevenué'to which the crown had never 


~s gatfed “any thing. nearly equal. ~Cromwell’s’ expenfes, 
only forfpies and fecret intelligence, are eftimated: at 


The peo- 
ple defire 
the re- 
ftoration 
of the 
yoyal aus 
thority. 


no lefs than fixty:thoufand pounds a year. He had 
left: two millions. of debts, though a great economift, 
and-extremely attentive to the difpofal of the public 
money. An army of more than fifty thoufand men, 
whofe pay was a fhilling for every foot foldier, and half 
a.crown for every horfeman, devoured the vitals of the 
nation, in order to enflave it, inftead of ‘being ‘its de-, 
fendets. » Thefe: misfortunes,’ almoft ‘infeparable from 
fuch a revolution, opened the eyes‘even of the Prefby- 
terians, and’ convinced them,” ‘that to overturn? the 
throne-was'ta ruinthe nation; they were)». ‘therefore, 
defirous‘of reftoring ‘the royal family ; and ‘the other 
party longed for it with ftill more eagernels, We fhall 
fee the new revolution’ brought about in au LOG 
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(A ACuM A P. Ve oft as 
Regs and Abdicatos oe Giri ifina, Que . Seden: 


> oO U N ict queen, fond bp literature. and tlie fine Defign of 

arts, facrificing to-that paffion her crown, “and (tis MP 
perhaps ‘her. religion, forms a remarkable contraft with 
the ignorance, favage. manners, violent fanaticifm, and . 
fanguinary ambition, ‘of Cromwell. .Chriftina, queen of 
Swedeny daughter: and heirefs. of Gufavus Adolphus, 
the conqueror of Germany, upon that account becomes: 
an object worthy of our curiofity. I hall, therefore, 
collect into a fingle picture: the dircumftances : of her 
life that are moft ‘important to be known, with ‘this 
caution, that we mutt not fuffer ourfelves to be dazzled 
by deceitful appearances nor fufpicious encomiums.’ It 
is the province of hiftory to pafs fentence upon men, ef- 
pecially princes, according: to the light in which their 
conduct appears, after a ftnct and impartial {crutiny. 

When Guftavus fell’at the battle of Lutaen, in1632, Beginning 
his daughter was only fix years of age; and the regency pre nee 
of Sweden ° trufted the management of. affairs to: the reign, 
chancellor Oxenftiern, a man capable“ of profecuting 
the great defigns formed by that-hero. The mind of the 
young queen was cultivated by learned preceptors, while 
the Swedes, by their courage and difcipline, ftruck ter- 
rour into the imperial court. «Being. endowed: with a 
penetrating genius and retentive memory, fhe foon: ap- 
peared a prodigy 5 "reading the Greek authors,* and ac- 
guiring a knowledge-of every thing, except what ought 
to have attached her to the duties of the crown ; or, if 
fhe did learn it, no leffon-was fooner forgotten. 

The illuftrious Grotius, whom we have’ feen perfe- Grotiusia 
cuted in Holland, a3 well as Barneveldt; for the fenfelefs Poe5s. 
controverfy of the Gomarifts and Arminians, not having : 

met, 
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met, in France, with the treatment from Richeliew 
which he deferved, had found an honourable afylum in 
Sweden ; and was fent, by the chancellor Oxenftiern, 
ambaffadour to that very court where Richelieu erected 
himfelf into a defpotic judge, even of genius. This 
_ was @ circumftance the more mortifying to the French 
minifter, as Grotius fupported the dignity of his cha+ 
acter with fpirit. Chnftina repofed the fame confi: 
dence in him, that had been done by the chancellor 
Oxenftiern : fhe was, above all, worthy to pay honour 
to literary merit. 
Thetreae When fhe was of age to take the reins into her own 
Wctpna- hands, (her minority ended at the age of fixteen) fhe 
lia haftens applied herfelf to bufinefs ; but at laft her ruling paflion 
epee ber prevailed : letters, the arts, and every thing which gives 
pation for a luftre to focial life, had for her almoft invincible charms. 
letters. The peace of Weftphalia was, at leaft, one happy fruit 
of this predilection, Oxcnftiern prefled the continua- 
tion of the war; and the mifunderftanding between the 
two Swedith plenipotentiaries retarded the conclufion of 
the treaty ; but all delays. were cut off by the qucen’s 
abfolute. commands, ; 
Phe court Lhis conduct was worthy of the higheft commendaa 
— tions, had it proceeded from a defire of doing good to 
men. Europe, and particularly Sweden ; but the contrary: was 
demonftrated by experience. To enjoy repofe, and 
give herfelf up to the amufements fuited to her inclina- 
tion, were all that Chriftina had at heart. "Her court 
was filled with learned men, the greateft part of whom 
ought to have been left in the duft of their clofet. 
Beicartes Defcartes injudicioufly fuffered: himfelf to, be: attracted 
ies there. : ; X 
atmong the reft, either by the reputation of that prince&, 
or the vanity of ranking her im the number of his difei- 
ples, where the change of life and the rigour of the cli- 
mate killed him in a few months. nan 2 
The A warlike nation, elated by: its victories, and fill 
Swedes’ animated) with zeal: for Luther's: reformation; a fenate 


tented renowned: for profound: policy; ina word, the Swedes 
with the + 
in 
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in' general were difpleafed at feeing the daughter of the whims of 

great Guftavus difdaining the cares of royalty, giving theaecs- 

herfelf up to a-barren philofophy, to refearches of erudi- 

tion, ‘the ftudy of the learned languages, a paffion for 

medals, ftatues and-pictures, interludes and magnificent 

feftivals ; and lavifhing the finances on fuperfluities and 

men of mean talents. It was thought, with reafon, 

that»a tafte for fuch things does honour to a fovereign 

only when he does not fuffer them to come in compe- 

tition with his duties, and keeps them in fubordination 

to the effential benefit of the people. Le ; 

- The Swedes ardently defired that the queen would Chriftina 
‘ : ‘ refufes te 

marry, and at leaft give an heir to the crown; but, many. 

hike the famous Elizabeth of England, the was too | 


fond of liberty to give her confent. Why did the not 


imitate the fame Elizabeth in her application to the 
labours of government ? She would then have been 
more admired for her erudition. : ee 

Charles’ Guftayus, count palatine of Deux Ponts, ghenames 


- Chriftina’s coufin, was the hufband-pointed out for her the count 


palatine 
fi 


by the public wifhes. But being refolved to live fingle, for her 
fhe gladly named him her freceffor in 16503 and tris fecefor. 


.ftep made Sweden more eafy.. That prince politically 


reign. Chriftina, being again folicited to marry, declar- 
ed to the’fenate, in 1651, a refolution to abdicate the 
crown; but it is difficult to believe this declaration fin- 
cere; and the fenators, from a dread left they fhould 
fall into fome miftake, conjured her to relinquith that 
defign; fhe yielded to their entreaties, upon condition 
that the fhould no longer be preffed to marry. In a 


conjuncture fo.critical, Charles Guftavus ated, with as 


great referve as the fenate. se wea i 
Notwithftanding the mafculine {pirit and. charaGter Michon # 
of the queen, fhe had a tincture of ficklenefs and ca- Mriome ye 
price. Michon, a French phyfician, (who took the of Chait 
; : name" 
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name of Bourdelot; becaufe-hisuncle, ‘by the mothet’s 
fide; who! bore that: name)! was‘known an‘the ‘clafs* of 
literati) gained her whole confidence: to fuch adegree, 
that’ he made’ her lofe her relifh “for ftudy.) ~Pi- 
mentel, ‘the Spanifh* minifter, having wormed out this 
odious favourite, in his turn enjoyed the greateft fhare 
of her good graces, and revived the paffion for letters; 
by extolling her genius‘in the moft flattering ttrains. 
An ambafladour frony Cromwell, negotiating with Swe- 
den, complained, that’ in*his audiences-he could -hear-of 
nothing but philofophy~and interludes. «France, and 
even Sweden. took fo great umbrage at Pamentel’s cre-~ 
dit, that at laft he was: difcharged.. 
Sheabdi-  Wearied’ more than ever with bufinefs,’ fi scaitt Gi 
Teen the pleafure of Irving at liberty with Jearned men, a prey 
1654. to the melancholy produced by the difguft and neceffi- 
ty of difcharging her duties, thinking, to ufe her: own 
expreflion, that fhe faw the devil when her fecretaries 
-came into her prefence with their. papers, ~ Chriftina re- 
fumed in earneft her project of abdication, and declared 
that refolution’ at‘ the opening of the affembly of | the 
ftates at Upfal, in 16543. to which: they gave theit 
confent, ‘after a flight oppofition for the fake of deco- 
rum. They fecured to’her a revenue on fome domains 
of which fhe could not obtain the fovereignty. Charles 
Guftavus refufed to reign without enjoying the. full 
rights of ‘the crown, and he found means to gain it 
without incurring the fufpicion of ingratitude. 
Me a << T give mytelf no uneafinels about the. ple ae ey 
theFrenck (aid Chtiftina, in her letter to the French ambaffadour 
ala Chanut.—‘“ It is feldom that a manly and-vigorous de- 
ea fign can pleafe every body; I fhall be fatisfied-sitith 
the approbation of a fingle perfon; and even that f 
“am willing to forego. ~What-pleafure will it-be to 
“ reflect that I have done good to ‘mankind !”. Why 
‘then, fays M.d’Alembert, in his Mifcellaniesy would 
fhe ceafe to do it ?'. That’ philofopher feems to: have 
formed a jut eftimate of this princefs, .who-has:been 
. too 
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too much extolled, either by detlaiming panegyrifts or 
men of genius, who have confidered her only in one 
point of view. 

In a letter to the prince of Condé the faid—< I will Another 
“never {tain an action, which appeared to me fo noble, letterto 
‘© by a mean regret; and if it fhould meet with your Condé. 
‘* difapprobation, I will alledge, as the only excufe, that 
** 1 would never have refigned the gifts which fortune 
** beftowed on me, had I thought them neceffary to my 
“ happinels ; and that I would have afpired to the em- 

“* pire of the world, had J been equally fure of fucceed- 
“ing, or dying in the attempt, as the great Condé,” 

When M. Voltaire quoted this letter, he might have Her fen- 
obferved, that fhe, notwithftanding, did repent ; that een 
fhe See to reafcend the throne ; and that the extra- of com- 
vagant idea of the empire of the world is far from being ® —— 
confiftent with the abdication. She preferred living 

with men who could think, fays that celebrated. hifto- 

rian, to the government of a people without literature, 

and void of genius. But is there any thing more wor- 

thy of a great foul, than givirig happinefs to a people? 

And were the literati, in queft of whom Chriflina tra- 
velled fo far, much greater proficients in thinking than 

the Swedes? The medal which fhe caufed to be ftruck 

with this infcription—Parnafius excels the throne—{hews a 

love for letters, but not a love of mankind. Let us 
follow her to her Parnaffus. 

After ftripping the palace of all the moft valuable ser ae: 
effects, fhe fet out in man’s apparel ; and when fhe ar- Agee 
rived on the borders of Denmark, cried out—Now at juration. 
laf Iam free and out of Sweden, in whick I hope that I 
fuall never more fet my foot 3 an expreffion that indicates 
ill humour. She embraced the Catholic religion at 
Bruffels, and folemnly abjured Lutheranifm at Infprack. 

The Catholics’would have had lefs reafon to triumph 
on account of this change of profeffion; had they re- 
flected on the paffion which drew her to Rome, the 
centre of the fine arts, and the place where the defigned 
Vou. V. K te 
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to fix her refidence. The Proteftants accufed her of 
acting only on worldly motives. Perhaps party fpirit 
influenced the judgment of both fides ; and oy {pirit 
ordinarily judgeth ih 
Pence Rome did not fo charm Chriftina as to prevent a de- 
journeys fire of feeing, or being feen, in France; to which the 
France. took a journey in 1656. Not being much relifhed at 
the gallant court of Louis KIV. the vifited the literati 
of Paris; but fhe perfon whom fhe moft diftinguifhed 
was Menage, who at prefent is hardly known, except 
by name. Scarcely was fhe returned to Rome, when 
the withed again to be in France, to which the paid a 
Mirder fecond vifit' in 1657; when fhe difhonoured herfelf by 
pis the murdet of Monaldefchi, her mafter of the horfe, 
équerry. whom fhe ‘cauled to be affaffinated in ‘the gallery sat 
Fontainbleau, probably in a fit of jealoufy upon account 
of an intrigue. Being looked upon with abhorrence by 
the French, after this “infamous action, which yet found 
apologifts, Chriftina returned to Rome to admire an- 
tiques and ftatues. 
Wertwo Charles X. her fueceffer, dying in. 1666; sitter a feries 
journis a6 ruinous wars with Poland and Denmark, fhe took a 
den. | journey into her old kingdom, with a defire to remount 
the throne. But the Swedes obliged her to make ano- 
ther folem+ renunciation. Some years after fhe again 
travelled into Sweden ; and having met with no better 
faccefs, went back to Rome, where the died in 168g. 
So frequent changes of place prove, that, withia’ ‘good 
fhare of wit and learning, fhe had: been niflaken in 
feeking happinefs out of her own {phere. 
Shewas Being a queen without dominions, little ee was 
fefpecea, Paid to her tn a capital where the value of every thing 
at Rome. is fixed by politics or intereft ; fhe even had not fuff- 
cient freedom to exprefs herfelf, without difguife, on 
the motion of the earth round the fun ; ‘on the contrary, 
fhe iter maintained the pope’s jnfallibility with all the 
zeal ofa theologian, though fhe was candid enough 
to blame the perfecutions ss ate on the Calvinifts- in 
France. 
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Peace of the Pyrénées in 16 50, aud of Oliva in 1666. 
Refloration of the Englifh Mouarchy Death of Cardi: 
nol’ Mazarin. 


HE decline of the Auftrian power gave France a intetrégs 
fuperiority, which from this period will produce fur aftét 
the moft memorable events. The death of the em- of Perdi- 
perour Ferdinand UI. in 1657, was followed by an in- ™nd His 
terregnum in the empire, which lafted fifteen months: 
His eldeft fon, whom he bad caufed to be elected king 
of the Romatis; was dead 3 and his other fon Leopold, + sits 
king of Hungaty and Bohemia, found a competitor in XV. @ 
Louis XIV. Four eleGtors at firtt deftined the crown tor tor thé 
to that monarch. Had Mazarin fucceeded in the ne- e™Pt® 
potiation, what would have becortie of Germany? But 
the other ele€tors making a warm oppofition, the elector 
of Bavaria was propofed, and France offered to fupport 
him. However, that prince refufed: his mother; who 
was fifter to Ferdinand IJ. prevailed on him to make 
this generous facrifice in favour of the houfe of Anftria. 
‘The diet was fo difturbed by fa€tions, that there was 
every appearartce of a {chifn. 

At laft Leopold was eleGted in. 1658, to which the Eteaion 
French ambafladours confented, after caufing him to be coe: 
fabjected to the hardeft cotiditions ; ; for he was obliged * 
not to take any fhare in the war between France and 
Spain, not even in quality of duke of Auftria.. The 
fear of again falling under a defpotic government, 
wrought with irrefiftible influence on diftruftful minds. 

‘It produced the alliance of the Rhiné, between the three Alliaies 
“-ecclefiaftical eleCtors, the bifhop of Munfter, the pala- fine 
tine of Neubureh, the dukes of Brunfwick Lunenburgh, 
- with the landgrave of Hefle Caffel, on one part, and 

K 2 2 Sweden 
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Sweden on the other, inviolably to maintain the treaty 
of Weftphalia. France foon acceded to that league ; 
but the ele@or of Treves and the bifhop of Muntfter fe- 
parated from it, becaufe it was coridemned by the court 
of Rome. Ought they not to have forefeen this, when 
they entered into their contra&t ?. The alliance of the 


‘Rhine was renewed feveral times till 1666; by which 


Negotia- 
tions for 
a peace 
with 
Spain. 


means France almoft governed the empire. Yet Leo- 
pold, who was a wife and circumfpect prince, neceffarily 
acquired, by degrees,- a contiderable fhare of authority 
during a reign which lafted forty feven years. 

We have feen Spain, by her obftinate continuance of 
the war, lofe’ the advantages fhe had reaped from the 


cabals of the fronde; obliged to oppofe the united ef- 


forts of France, England, and Portugal; and at Jaf 
vanquifhed on every fide, in 1658. Two years before, 
Mazarin had made an overture for peace to Philip 1V. 


_ by propofing a match between the infanta Maria The- 


“1659. 
Maziiin 
and de 


refa and Louis 5 but Philip, being then without an heir 
male that had any probability of coming to the fuccef- 
fions defigned his daughter for the archduke Leopold, 
and therefore refufed the offer’. After the battle of 
Dunes, the fame motive no longer fubfifting, and be- 
fides, the war being become unfupportable, the infanta 
was promifed to the king; and the negotiations were 
renewed in the Mle of Pheafants, fituated on the fron- 
tiers of the two kingdoms. 

There cardinal Mazarin difplayed his whole addrefs. 
Don Louis de Haro, the Spanith minifter, in treating 


Haro in with him, fufpected. him every moment of a defign te 


the Ile of 


Pheafants. 


deceive, and oppofed to him the delays of diftruft... Ac- 
cordingly; it was three months before the negotiation 
was concluded. The ceremonial alone took up a vaft 


‘deal of time ; as if the purpofe of the meeting had been 


to fettle the rights of precedence, not to conclude peace 
between ftates. Notwithftanding the artifices of Maza- 
tin, the Spaniard obtained an entire equality. 


The 
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‘The principal articles of this treaty were, that the Treaty of 
infanta {hould be given to Louis XIV. with a portion the 2¥ 
of five hundred thoufand gold crowns, (two millions — 
five hundred thoufand livres) and that princefs obliged 
to renounce the rights which fhe might one day have 
to the crown of Spain. Several towns to. be reftored on 
both fides ; but France to keep the territory of Rouffil- 
- lon, and part of Artois. The prince of Condé to be 
re-eftablifhed, and received into favour. Mazarin did 
not confent to this article, till after much oppofition ; 
he dreaded that Spain would grant the prince fome 
towns in the Low Countries. Charles IV. to be again 
put in poffeffion of his dominions, on condition of his 
keeping on foot no army, and that the town of Nanci 
fhould be difmantled. This fickle prince had equally 
irritated both crowns. 

Mazarin had, for a long time, projected the martiage Marriage 
of the infanta, as a great Grok of politics ; . forefeeing 9° ones os 
that renunciations would be ufelefs, if the fucceffion w hich 
fhould be open; which was likewife done by Philip IV. prvuces. 
and his minifter; but there was no appearance of Spain’s confe- 
being in want of heirs. apis lage 

The war was ended in the fouth of Europe by the _ 1660. 
treaty of the Pyrenées ; and peace was reftored to the Ot” os 
north by the treaty of Oliva, concluded the year follow ter ae 
ing. The pretenfions of Cafimir, king of Poland, upon Sex. 
Sweden, after the abdication of Chriflina, had farted 
a bloody war. Charles X. in imitation of the great 
Guftavus, firft conquered. Poland ; but again loft it, 
and was unfuccefsful in Denmark: vexation for thefe 
misfortunes had, a little before this period, put an end 
to his life. The negotiations were already begun, un- 
der the mediation of France, and the treaty at laft con- 
cluded, by which Cafimir gave up his pretenfions. The 
northern part of Livonia and Efthonia were yielded to 
Sweden, and fhe reftored Polifh Prufha. Some days 
after, another treaty was figned at Copenhagen, by 
which Frederic IIL. king of Denmark, made confidera- 
ble facrifices to Sweden. 


\ 
\ 


But, 
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But, on the other hand, that prince gained more in 
his own kingdom than he could have done by con- 
quefts, if the happinefs of foyereigns isto be eftimated by 
the degree of power which they have over their fubjects, 
The valour with which he had defended Copenhagen 
againft Charles X. gained him the affection of the na- 


tion, at the fame time that they detefted the injuftice 


of the nobility and the fenate, whofe power was become 
tyrannical ; for they threw the burden of the taxes on 
the commons. To avenge themfelyes of thofe oppref- 
fors, they facrificed the national hberfy to the king. 
The aflembly of the flates, in 1660, made the crown 
entirely hereditary in the houfe of Frederic, and con- 
ferred upon him abfolute authority, without its being 
in the power of the nobility to make an oppofition.’ 

It is a thing no lef§ furprifing, that the kings of Den- 
mark, though armed with arbitrary power, have ufed it 
with prudence and moderation, So much are govern- 
ments reftrained by the manners and cuftomis of a brave 
people. What other caufe can be affigned, or even 
imagined, for this wonderful fa& in a fucceffion of fix 
kings? We fhall fee Sweden take nearly the fame ftep 
in 1680, but, repenting of it, refume her liberty after 


- the death of Charles XII. and eftablith a new govern- 


Sudden 
yevalutiqn 
in Enge- 
lang. 


The coun- ~ 


cil of war 
hed {feiz- 


ment, which fhe again changed. A fingle circumf{tance 
may make an univerfal alteration in political order. 

The fudden revolution in favour of monarchy, which 
happened in England, was brought about the fame year 
with that of Denmark. There are few events equally 
extraordinary. During the negotiations of the treaty 
of the Pyrenées, Charles I. a fugitive, and deftitute of 
refource, came to Fontarabia to folicit the protection of 
the two crowns; but they neither deigned ‘to liften ta 
him, nor to mention his name. He liad Joft all hope, 
yet his misfortunes were on the point of being brouglit 
to a period. , 
After Richard Cromwell’s abdication, the council of 
war, as L have mentioned elfewhere, affumed an abfo- 

~ lute 
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lute authority, and aflembled the rump, to ferve as a co- ed the go- 
ver for their tyranny; but foon after turned out that Y™ment- 
phantom of a parliament, Lanrbert, by his ambition 

and boldnefs, played in the army the fame part which 

had. raifed Cromwell to the fupreme power, But the 

body of the nation fighed for the reftoration of the mo- 
narchy, the plan of which a great man formed in {ecret, 

and fuddenly executed. : ; 

George Monk, a celebrated general, virtuous patriot, Meak 
and wife politician, was governour of Scotland, and de- free pat- 
clared in favour of the parliament which was driven out. liament 
by Lambert. On this news England was thrown into tations 
commotion, even whole regiments revolted againft the 
army; the rump. reaffembled, gave orders, and was - 
obeyed ; and Lambert, abandoned by - his foldiers, 
could not defend himfelf, Monk arrived without dit- 
clofing. his intentions to any one. He appeared fub- 
miffive to the parliament, and entered-London by their 
orders, But, joining the city againft that odious and 
contemptible body, he openly reprogched them with 
their tyrannical condu&; and the members that were 
formerly excluded having been invited to return, thofe 
of the rump retired filled with fhame, and a free parlia- 
ment was called to remedy the evils of the flate, Thus 
every thing took the maft happy turn, and no blood 
was fpilt, y 

Scarcely was the parliament aflembJed, when an en- Reftoras, 
yoy from the king prefented himfelf, and gave in a de: }" of 
claration, by which Charles granted an indemnity to all narchy. 
perfons except thofe whom the parliament fhould be 
pleafed to pitch upon; promifing, befides, full liberty 
of confcience, and engaging to pay the troops their ar- 
rears. Then was the proper time to have fixed the 
refpective rights of the nation and the crown; a mea- 
fure which every thing feemed to require, after fuch 
murderous diffenfions; but nothing of this was done. 

It was believed that the conceffions made by Charles I. 
would fufficiently limit the royal authority ; or the 
7 people 
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people blindly gave themfelves up to the defire of being 
under a lawful government. Charles II, was proclaim* 
ed, and received with tranfports of joy, in 1660, 
Charles That prince, who was then thirty years of age, mild, 
at at, amiable, and of a good underftanding, might have made 
throne. himfelf the idol of his people: adverfity, more proper to 
form the mind of a fovereign than any other kind of in- 
ftruction, had given him practical leffons, the ufe of which 
is unknown in the pomp‘and luxury of courts. His cle- 
mency faved a multitude of criminals, whom the parhia- 
ment was defirous’ of excepting from the indemnity. 
trialof Only Vane and Lambert, two furious republicans, were 
nr a excluded from taking the benefit of it, together with 
ren) thé parricide judges who had condemned the late king. 
The execution of eleven perfons was reckoned fufficient 
expiation for the guilt of fo many crimes. Thefe cri- 
minals fignalized their fanaticifm to the laft, maintained 
that they had’ aéted by the impulfe of the holy fpirit, 
and thought themfelves martyrs. 
Every “The parliament fettled on the crown a revenue of 
thing fet twelve hundred thoufand pounds. The troops were 
cording to. paid and difcharged ; 3 and only five thoufand men, with 
fuer fome garrifons, were retained of that dangerous army. 
the king. This is\ the ‘firft inftance. of ftanding forces being 
kept by the kings of England; and if the people jook 
upon it as‘an encroachment on their liberties, ought 
they not to afcribe it to the example of Cromwell ? 
Charles reftored epifcopacy even in Scotland; for the - 
Scotch parliament was equally complaifant ‘with the 
Englifh.’° The covenant was annulled ; and what ap- 
peared juft and facred in the time of the common- 
wealth, was then deemed ‘worthy of condemnation. 
Nothing was more difficult than to hold the balance 
between feéts ‘always at variance, always obftinate. 
The Prefbyterians foon met with feverities fufficient to 
exa{perate them; confequently the feeds of difcord ftill 
fubfifted, and we fhall lee them produce permienanis; 
fruits. | 
Cl} harles 
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Charles was expofed to misfortunes or vexation by Two great 
two great, faults in his:charaéter: he was too fond of Guts is 
pleafure, and had. no economy. His exceffive love of 
pleafure was inconfiftent with the cares of government ; 
and, befides, what vices “muft’it not implant in ‘the 
court? His want of economy was the more dangerous, 
as the expenfes of the crown exceeded, the revenue, 
however. liberal the parliament at firft appeared. Ac- 
cordingly, after:diffipating the portion of his wite, Ca- 
tharine of Portugal, and two hundred thoufand crowns 
which had been given him by France, he fold Dunkirk He fells 
to Louis XIV. im 1662; for five millions of livres, at ite 
twenty fix livres ten fous the mark of filver. Notwith- want of 
{ftanding the prodigious expenfe of maintaining the gar- *°?°"”” 
rifon, all England murmured at the fale of that place, 
the acquifition of which was a great advantage to 

France.* | 
_ .Mazarin was not then aie Be died in 1661, aS *y66r. 
abfolute mafter of the ftate as Richelieu had been, ap Death of 
Mazavin; 
playing the fame pomp, though he had at firft put onan settle- 
appearance of modefty ; and leaving to his heirs an im--ment of 
menfe fortune, accumulated by methods which expoted yen re 
him to juft reproaches. He had married two of his 
nieces (Martinozzi) to the prince of Conti and the duke 
of Modena. His five other nieces (Mancin:) were mar- 
ried, one to the marquis of Meillerai, who was duke de 
Mazarin; another to the count de Soiffons of the houfe 
of Savoy, father of the famous prince Eugene; the 
third to the duke de Vendome, afterwards cardinal 
the fourth (whom the king wanted to efpoufe) to the 
conftable Colonna; and the youngelt to the duke de 
Bovillon. Mancini, the minifter’s nephew, was duke 
of Nevers. 

Such great eftablifhments muft einer les appear bur- He gained 
denfome to the nation. Mazarin had not, any more OR oe 
than Richelieu, done France fufficient fervice to make aie | 
her think it a happinefs to enrich him and his family. ties ot 
; But peace. 


* Price of Dunkirk 400,000, 
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But it. would be unjuaft to refufe him the eulogiums he 
deferves for the treaties of Weftphalia and the Pyrenées ; 
the title of peace maker is fo glorious! and the wars 
put an end to by thefe treaties, had caufed fo many 
imiferies, devattations and maffacres | . 

“ When we read the letters of cardinal Mazarin,” 
fays M. de Voltaire, “and the memoirs of cardinal de 
“Retz, we clearly perceive that Retz was the {yperiour 
“genius; yet Mazarin was all powerful, and Retz was 
“ruined. To make a powerful munifter, commonly 
“nothing more is requifite than good fenfe and good 
“‘ fortune ; but to be a good minifter, the ruling paffion 
“‘ muft be the good of the public.” Thefe reflections 
feem to confitm what chancellor Oxenftiern faid, in a 
letter to his fon—-Don’t you know how fmall a matter the 
fecret of governing the world amounts to? Yet a Sullt 
‘will always be a prodigy 3 and whoever will, like him, 
fecure the public weal, éven though he may have fome 
other ruling paffion, will find a place among the great 


a Ten. f 
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Louis XIV. makes himfelf refpecied abroad, and putg his 


kingdom in a flanrifhing fiate-—Affairs of Europe tilt 
1067, 


y VY was not imagined that Louis XIV. would afflume 
_ the reins of governinent, after the death of a minifter 


qualified whom he had permitted to hold them with abfolute 


for the 
governs 
ment 3 


authority. Ill educated, ignorant, addicted to pleafure, 
kept at a diftance from bufinefs by the ambition of 
Mazarin, with {carcely any idea of the art of govern- 
ment; at a time of life when moft-men are enflaved 
and blinded by their paffions ; and the more obnoxious 
to fall into weaknefles, as, at the age of twenty two, he 

was 
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was affailed by all the feductions of grandeur; it feem- 
ed impoffible that he fhould not imitate the great num- 
bers of princes who have fuffered their minifters to reign 
in their name, and, referying to themfelves only the 
pleafures and honours of the throne, thrown all its bur- 
denfome duties upon others, who feldom difcharged 
them to the advantage of their mafters, 

- But that young king had an elevated and ambitious yet he ar- 
foul, a thirft.for glory,’ and a fondnefs for dominion. #™* % 
Though fubmiffive to Mazarin from habit, he had 
borne the yoke with fecret impatience; and, the mo- 
ment that he faw himfelf freed from it, declared his 
refolution to take the reins into his owa hands, and put 
it in practice. If he had frequently been mifled by the 
cardinal, that minifter had at leaft infpired him with 
confidence for Colbert, ane of the greateft ftatefmen 
that the kingdom has produced, Fouquet, fuperin- oiipere 
tendent of the finances, who diffipated the public mo- fucceeds 
ney, was difgraced and imprifoned, after a fumptuous fOUt", | 
entertainment which he gave the king at Vaux, (now nagement 
Villars) a pleafure houfe, which it is faid coft him ofits * 
eighteen millions of the then cyrrent money, His 
_ fucgeffor, Colbert, had only the title of comptroller ge- 
neral. In his hands the finances became a fource of 
profperity and fplendour, 

_ With better principles of morality and politics, with Faults of . 
more juft ideas of the true glory of fovercigns, Louis ‘¢ “irs: 
XIV. aided by Colbert, might have made France the 
moft flourifhing kingdom in the world ; and would not 
have drawn upon himfelf fo many wars, which were 
much lefs glorious than hurtful. “Two occafions im- 
- mediately prefented themfelves, in which he thewed a 
yanity or haughtinefs which gave a bad prognoftic of 
the future; and by which he made himfelf feared, but 
at the fame time hated. Ze | | 
A difpute on precedence happening between his am- pe forces 
bafladour and that of Spain, at London, furnifhed the Spain to 
Arlt occafion. The Frenchman haying been infulted ledge the 
by. fuperiozie 
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ty ofhis by the Spaniard in the open ftreet, a reparation for that* 

crown. outrage became neceflary 5 and Louis threatened his’ 

father in law, Philip 1V. to renew the war, unlefs the 

fuperiority of his crown was acknowledged. But this 

was too much for a point of honour. Is the blood of 

nations then fo trivial a matter, that it may be fhed: 

unneceffarily > Philip humbled himfelf, becaufe he 

could do no better; recalled and punifhed his ambaf- 

fadour, and fent the count de Fuentes to Fontainbleas, 

to declare, in prefence of all the foreign ambafladours, 

that the Spanifh minifters fhould no more difpute the 

precedence with thofe of France; yet they afterwards. 

had an equality at Nimeguen and Ryf{wick. x 

ae The fecond affair made the more noife, as it interefted 

Affair of the court of Rome. The duke de Crequi, ambafla- 

the duke dour of Louis XLV. behaved with a haughtinefs which 

requi ‘ g : : RE ICR ; 

at Rome. made him odious; and his domeftics, in imitation of 

their matter, acted with the moft unbridled licenciouf- 

nefs. Some of them -having attacked the Corfican 

guard, which was principally employed in fupporting 

the execution of juftice, that corps rofe in a tumult, 

fired upon the coach of the ambafladrefs, and killed 

one of her pages. Upon this the duke of Crequi quit- 

ted Rome, accufing the brother of pope Alexander VII. 

(Chigi) as the inftigator of the murderers; and the king 
demanded a fatisfaction proportioned to the injury. 


Humiliae The pope in vain endeavoured to gain time, and. 


he pore flattered himfelf with the hopes of quafhing the affair 
by the Roman policy, when he received advice that the 
French troops had already entered Italy on their way 
to befiege Rome. No power dared to make the leaft 
motion in his favour ; Avignon was jn the hands of the 
king, and the thunders of the Vatican would only have 
ferved to increafe the mifchief; fo greatly were men’s 
opinions changed in the courfe of a century. Alexan-+ 
der was therefore obliged to humble himfelf ftill more 


vreaty of than Philip IV. In confequence of the treaty of Pifa, 


Pifa in 


166, cardinal Chigi, his nephew, came, in quality of legate, 


ta 


Sc 
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to give the fatisfaction which Louis required. . This 
was, in fome meafure, making amends for the defpotic 
acts of violence committed by’ the ancient legates. 

The Corficans were difcharged ; a pyramid was erected 
at Rome in memory of the event; »and, befides, it was 
{tipulated, that the pope fhould reftore Caftro and Ron- 
ciglione to the duke of Parma for a fum payable in 
eight years: he was likewife to indemnify the duke of 
Modena for Comacchio. © ; 

Thefe ats of vigour, the examples of which were Europe 
before his time fo feldom feen,: declared what Europe. 734 4 
had. to dread from an imperious. monarch, powerful, dread 
young, and in»a condition to execute the greateft en- “°""" 
terprifes. He extended his views with his power; he 
wanted to domineer, and took the:proper meafures for 
gratifying his defire. f snake 

Charles IV. duke of Lorrain, by an incamprehenfi- singutar 
ble treaty, which: was regiftered in the parliament, had pee 
a little before made him heir to his dominions, on -con- duke ot 
dition that the princes of the blood of Lorrain fhould boran- 
be declared princes of the blood of France. A claufe 
in the regiftration bore, that the fignature of all the 
parties concerned fhould be neceffary ; which hindered 
the treaty from taking effect. Whether it proceeded 
from a new piece of inconftancy inCharles, or precau- 
tion and impetuofity in Louis, a French army marched 
into Lorrain ; and the duke, by a new treaty, gave up 
the important city of Marfal (1663). . 

The French then laboured to make Dunkirk, which works at 
had been purchafed from the king of England, a bul+ Puskirk. 
wark of France, anda port formidable to the Englith ; 
and, thirty thoufand men were employed in conftructing 
that great work, which the fortune of war at laft obliged 
’ Louis to throw down with his own hands. 

_ At the fame time he fent fuccours to Leopold againft suceours 
the Turks, who, after having overrun Tranfilvania, and toe 
ravaged Moravia, threatened Hungary with an invafion, again the 

Six thoufand French joined the imperial troops, and 7°"** 
. greatly 
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greatly contributed to the victory of St. Gothard 6n 


the Raab, where the enemy were defeated. The more 
praife the French deferved, the more was it dreaded 
that France fhould acquire too great power in Germa- 
ny. . Befides, the diforder in the revenue made an ac- 
commiodation neceflary. Leopold therefore concluded 
a peace or truce with the vanquifhed for twenty” years, 
and left the prince of Tranfilvania their tributary ; 
(1664) a humiliating treaty to the court of Vienna! — 
Louis made -almoft: every power in Europe feel his 
grandeur. He had fome reafons of complaint againft 
Spain; and policy invited him to affift Portugal, which 
was ftill attacked by that power. Marefchal Schom- 
berg, therefore, led into that country four thoufand 
men, apparently in the pay of the king of Portugal, 


Alphonfo VI. fon of the fortunate John IV: Thofe 


troops enabled the Portuguefe to gain a decifive battle 
at Eftremos, followed by another at Villaviciofa, in 


16655 and from that time the family of Braganza wa 


firmly: eftablifhed on the throne, which had been. dif+ 
puted with them. ie . ak 

A new war, kindled between England and Holiand, 
neceflarily interefted a monarch fo attentive to the mo- 
tions of Europe, and fo mucl» occupied with great de: 
fignss; The Englith, rather from jealoufy than good 
reafons,: broke with a republic which: rivalled them: in 
trade. The ‘houfe of commons was defirous of a war; 
and Charles I. undertook it; when they granted him 
afubfidy, greater than any that had ‘been ever before 
vated, of about two millions anda half fterling: The 
grand penfionary John de Wit, not being able to avert 
the ftorm, oppofed it with forces and a refolution wor: 
thy of refpect. The fea was covered with the fhips ‘of 
the two nations:: The Englifh fleet, commanded by 
the duke of York, confifted of one hundred and ‘four- 
teen fail, and had twenty two thoufand men on board. 


» Tt gained a victory in'1665; but-de Wit foon repaired 


that misfortune. : 
. Louis 
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~ Louis-had declared for Holland, Colbert had begun Louis on 
to reftore, or rather to create, a navy; and the duke de the Ade 
Beaufort commanded a:fquadron of forty fail; but could Daten. 
not join, the Dutch, who notwithftanding cained fome Ty 
advantage in a dreadful engagement; which lafted four 
days. The Englith afterwards defeated Ruyter, who, 
making a glorious retreat, lamented that he had efcaped » 
fo many cannon: balls.» England feon perceived, that 
fhe was ruining: herfelf to no purpofe; and that Hol- 
Jand, by her riches, which weresfruits of economy, was 
capable of fupporting the war a longer time. More catami- 
than one hundred thoufand men had loft their lives in Pay ae ‘i 
London by the’ plague. A fire confumed above thir- " 
teen thoufand houfes in that city; for it was almoft en- 
tirely built of wood. In the midit of fo many calami- 
ties, the rage of war relaxed. Negotiations were carried 
on at Breda, during which Ruyter burnt fome hips in 
the Thames. At laft. peace was concluded in 1667. 
By the treaty of Breda, Newyork was. fecured to the treaty of 
Englith, the ifle of Poleron in the Eaft Indies to the Breda. 
Dutch, and Acadia to the French. 
‘Phe people, above all a free and. turbulent: aaeic. Clereen9 
ate for the moft part unjuit enough ‘to impute to their <y juftly { 
governours the misfortunes for which they are leaft.an- ra be a 
fwerable.. Edward Hyde, earl of Clarendon, ‘chancel- as 
lor of England, an able, virtuous and incorruptible mi- 
 nifter, im the midft: of a very corrupt court, was the 
object and victim of the popular odium, beoaiifé that 
war had been unfuccefsful, though it was undertaken 
even againft his advice. Charles 1f. finding in him the 
aufterity of a fage, and not the complatfance of a flat- 
terer, withdrew his affection, was uneafy at his prefence, 
and deprived him of the feals: He was impeached 
in parliament, chiefly as having advifed the fale: of 
Dunkirk ; an imaginary crime, :unlefs: we will call by 
that. name every imprudent advice.” Sentence of ba- 
nifhment being paffed againft Clarendon, he was oblig« 
ed to a England, and fettled in-Frante 3 wherevhe 
compoied 
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compofed a work’ worthy of immortality ; the hiftory 
of the laft civil wars in his own country. 
Advanta- ~ Nothing can be a clearer proof of the advantages at- 
ges of the tendant’ on a firm and abfolute government, when it is 
French 24 Ah 
govern- directed to the public good, (which, it muft be owned, 
aa toe is too feldom the cafe) than the contraft of France with 
lihhatthat Fngland at the period to which we are now come. 
time. : s 
.. Charles, voluptuous and prodigal, brought himfelf, by 
his diffipation, into a fate of dependence on his parlia- 
ment, by whofe economy and authority he was pre- 
vented from doing-all the good which he might have 
‘done. Louis afpired to the performance of» great 
actions; and having all the means at his: difpofal, 
though he beftowed a great deal on magnificence and 
pleafures, yet made his kingdom flourifh. Clarendon 
had advifed the fale of Dunkirk, for want of refources 
proportioned to the neceflities of the crown; Colbert 
had at once enriched the fovereign and the nation, in 
fuch a manner that he could join fplendour to utility. 
Perhaps he would have furpafied Sul, had the king 
been lefs fond of war and magnificence. 


Colbert From the time of Henry IV. the finances languifhed 
the fnaneiM @ moft ruinous condition ; nor could they be re- 
ces. covered but by punifhing the depredations, reforming a 


multitude of abufes that had been authorized, and re- 
turning the purchafe money to thofe who had bought 
annuities at a low price. Thefe novelties met with 
oppofition from the parliament ; but the king {poke in 

the tone of a mafter, and made himfelf obeyed.’ The 
unwarrantable behaviour of the fronde had irritated him 

againft a body of magiftrates, who fometimes, tranfgreff= 

ing the proper bounds, gave room to forget their former 

The pare fervices. In 1655, Louis had appeared in the fanctuary 
iament of juftice, dreffed in boots, with a whip in his hand, in 
ebey. order to break up a meeting. He was not. then ac- 
: quainted with what decency prefcribes to the fovereign, 
In 1664 he went, ina manner fuitable to his dignity, to 

_gaufe his edicts to be regiftered. Being teazed with re- . 
monftrances, 
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mont{trances,  in-.1667- he prohibited any more to be 
prefented before the regiftration. The remonftrances 
then ceafed ; the royal authority was exercifed with the 
greate(t vigour and promptitude: but if the govern- 
ment-committed a miftake, and injured the laws of the, 
people, who could prevent the mifchief by carrying 
truth to the foot of the throne? 

It is certain that Colbert lightened the. burdens of con 

the people, and confiderably augmented the receipts. fountee? 
The protection - granted to trade was a fource of riches ing. 
to the ftate. Dunkirk and Marfeilles, being declared 
free ports, were crowded with veftels and merchandife, 
The India company, eftablifhed in 1664, had too great 
_fuccefs to fuffer men to forefee the inconveniences 
which it would one day produce. The manufactures 
of looking glafs, fine cloths, rich ftuffs, and beautiful 
tapeftries, rofe in a little time, and were foon carried to 
a great height. Wonders were produced by the French 
induftry, the moment that it was encouraged ; and ail 
nations, in a-manner, became its tributaries. Circula- 
tion fenfibly increafed. Colbert reduced intereft to 
five per ceut. in 1665; Sulli had reduced it. ) fix, and 
a quarter; Richelieu to five and five ninths. Some 
able reafoners maintain, at prefent, that it~ ‘would be 
better to leave it entirely free. 

According to the author of the Age of baie XIV. Abufes 
“* The minifter, Colbert, did not all that he could have Serene 
“ done, ftill lefs all that he would have done. Men Soul nae 
« were not at that time fufficiently enlightened, and in?" 
aq great kingdom there are always great abufes. The 
Li arbitrary taille, the multiplicity of duties, the cuftoms 
* on the export and import from one province to ano- 
“‘ ther, which produces an eftrangement, and even-en- 
“ mity, between different parts of France, the inequal- 
4 ity of meafures in the feveral fons and a thoufand 
“ other diftempers of the body politic, ftill fubfitted. 
« The greatelt fault objected to this minifter is, that Expottae 
“ he did not dare to encourage the exportation of corn. epi of 
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« All the other branches of adminiftration being ina 
“ flourifhing condition prevented Colbett from reme- 
= dying the fault in that which was moft important. 
ey . This fault, which has been perceived by all 


» omen of abilities in the nation, has not been repaired 


*‘ by any minifter in the courfe of a whole century, till 
“ the memorable epocha of 1764." (Ch. 30.) 
Why has that epocha of the liberty to export grain 


been hitherto productive of no good effect? Why have 


the people fuffered fo much ? Why has the exportation 
been fince prohibited ? Muft it be attributed to bad 
crops, punithable artifices, or fome imperfection in the 
law? Thefe ate points which it is not my province to 
decide. But fact demonftrates, that the fineft fpecula- 
tions do not fecure fuccefs, unlefs every contingency has 
been forefeen, and a remedy provided beforehand for 
every poffible inconvenience. ft is important to reafon 
well, but ftill more to act well. 

With 2 good adminiftration, Louis XIV. Caw him: 
felf immediately in a condition both to imprint refpect 
on foreign nations, and bring every thing to perfection 
in his.» ingdom. He not only embellifhed the 
apital, which was magnificently paved and hghted, but 
d for the fecurity of the inhabitants by a police, 
ch there was no example in any other country. 
The appearance of the provinces was changed by the 
conftru€tion of highways and ufefal works. In 1664 


was begun the canal of Languedock, which joins the two 


Legifla- 
tion core 
rectedy . 
but im- 
perfeQly. 


feas, though feparated by a chain of mountains. How 
glorious it is thus to conquer nature, and force ‘it to 
contribute to the happinefs of a nation ! » 

A more important obje&t than all the reft was the 
adminiftration of juftice. Fhere was a council efta- 
blifhed in 1666. for the reformation of the laws. In 
1667 appeared the civil ordinance. The code of ‘the 
waters and forefts, the criminal ordinance, &c. followed 
in fucceffion. Duels, which were {everely prohibited, 
became lefs frequent every day. “A number of pernicious 


abufes’ 


ro ee ee 
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- abules were reCtified. If thany others fill remained, 
the reafon was, that a Gothic fyftem of Jegillation, in a 
manner the child f chance, accidents, and ancient bar- 
barifm, almoft .yoid. of ratignal tniform priociples, 

aght rather to have been entitely hew moulded (had 
fuch a thing been poffible) than cgirected in {ome par- 
ticular points: No human work requires fo great ge- 

_aius, Knowledge; experience; ahd prudence: Even the 

laws of England ftill abound with abufes; which liberty 
~ has not been able to aetre Lea a Ala 


roy. 
' The views of the Jegiflatot were feconded by efla- Acdéé 
- blifhments calculated to ftrengthen the underftanding, 7” 
- and, in progrefs of tittie; to éradicate all prejudices. 
_ He had founded the aéadetny of belles lettres and in- 
_ fcriptions in 1663. ‘hat of the {ciettces was inftituted 
jn 1666. The royal fociety of London had been efta- 
_ _-blifhed fix years before; and the tafte for the belles 
lettres did not permit the French to equal it in that 
age, though they had fome refpectable riatural philofo- 
 phers and mathematicians. ‘The penfions and gratifi- recom 
- cations beftowed upon learned men, even.of foreign na- pentes td 
tions, already made the name of Louis be ated in tati. 
the warmeft ftrains through all Europe. . 
__—~_Hiis court was foon adorned by the mufes ‘and atts. retivats 
Gis fplendid feftivals united the charms of wit to every wtice 
- imaginable difplay of magnificence ; they drew together 
a prodigious concotirfe of admirers; and the curious 
from every*country defrayed part of their expenfe by 
_ thé money which they cifculated in the kingdom. At 
that of Verfailics, in 1664, firft appeared the comedy of 
Tartuffe, the mafterpiece of Moliere, which a cabal of . 
devotees in vain ftruggled to fupprefS. Racine and si 
Boileau in a fhort time difplayed their talents. Genius 
was roufed by every incitement. But it mutt be al- 
lowed, that its juft expreflions of gratitude were fome- 
times tarnithed by adulation. Louis loved to be fata 
tered with delicacy: that art was therefore cultivated 
‘too fuccefsfully, and its fruits became poifonous. 
aes t La Being 
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Louis, be Beiiig admired or praifed for all his enterprifes, ac- 
pace om tions, proceedings 4nd notions, the monarch could not 
turally “keep 4 juft medium: if he could, he would have been 
ted faults. really worthy of thofe high encomiums.  Verfailles ab- 
3 forbed his riches ; and afterwards the paffion for glory 
and conquefts drew him into ftill more enormous ex- 
penfes. Colbert himfelf could not fupply them, with- 
out departing from thofe principles of adminiftration 


which form the bafis of the public weal. 
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Conguep of Flanders and Franche Comté.— Triple ‘AUD 
ance.— Peace of Aix la Chapelle:—Siege of Candia: by 
the Turks, 4 TO ON SE Ee TTS 


YD HILIP IV. king of Spain, had departed this life piv, 
- in 16653 a prince who, though endowed:withbabie had gos | 
lities and virtues, feemed to haften' the ruin of the mo- Spain ille 
narchy, becaufe addicted to pleafure, and ayerfe:-from 
every kind of bufinefs; governed by his minifters or 
flatterers ; neither doing nor feeing any thing:by him- 
felf ; lulling his fubjects into a deadly. lethargy, anflead «s.r 
of roufing their courage and genius; and remedying 
none of the faults of government, he made them: almott 
incurable, and increafed their number, Don Louis de 
‘Haro, an eftimable minifter and favourite, dying in 
1661, no man had been found. worthy to fill-his piace. 
Charles IR a prince only four years of age; and of a ponding 
weakly conftitution, fucceeded to the throne of. his fa- of: the 
ther. The queen regent, Mary Anne of Auftria, per- 28": 
fecuted don John, natural fon of the late king, -who was 11. 
the only perfon capable- of governing ;. and blindly fol- 
lowed the prejudices of father Nitard, a German Jefuit, pather 
whom fhe put at the head of the council, after making Nitard 
him grand inquifitor. The arrogance of that Jefuit is ough : 
univerfally known by his reply toa grandee, who fpoke vernment. 
to him in the ftyle-of a fuperiour—ZJz 7s you who ought to 
oS : PY 
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pay refpett to me; for I have every day your God in my 
hands, and your queen at my feet, Tow important is it 
for pringes not is confound the fecrets of their con- 
{cience with the affairs of fate! -Under fuch a mini- 
fter, every thing inevitably grew ‘worle ; and we fhall 
fee that the enemy took sel vaistiee of it. ; 
Fretene . ‘Though, by the treaty of the Pyrenées, the queen of 
yet Brance, daughter of Philip J¥, had abfolutely resoun- 
X1V.on ced all her rights ta the whole or any-part of her father’s 
Brabant dominions, and that renunciation had been renewed by 
her contract of marriage; yct Loomis formed the defign 
of reviving forne of thofe rights, and fecuring a portion 
of that vaft fucceffton, . The court of, Verfailles affert; . 
ed, that Brabant ought to return to Maria Therefa, as 
eldeft daughter of the firft bed, in virtue of a law of in- 
heritance eftablifhed in the Low Countries, by which 
the children of the firft bed excluded thofe of the {e- 
cond, males or females indifferently. This regulation 
was obferved in private fucceffions; but did-it com- 
prehend princes? Did it fubfift after a folemn renun- 
ciation? ‘Thefe were important points of litigation, 
which’arms alone could decide. bee la 
writings 9 The civiliahs and theologians, who were confulted 
oro by the two courts, did not fail to take oppofite fides on 
—_ this:queftion. Papers were circulated by both parties, 
t0 prove the jaltice of their caufe. One of thofe, pub- 
hifhed by the court of Prance, contains the: following 
remarkable words—-Let i not be [aid that the fovereign 16 
Marion toe fubjett to the laws of his fate, for the contrary propofi- 
yertign fon Hs @ truth of the law of nature; which, though flattery 
_ authority. Aas fometimes attacked; good princes have. always. defended 
as @ tutelan divinity ‘of their dominions. (Defence de 
Droits de la Reine,)’ ‘Happy the monarchy whete the 
prince really abeys the laws, and rules only by them! — 
tovictan 3 But if was a great misfortune to Europe, and-even to 
much in- France, that Louis, too much elatéd by his power, had 
sine te not the taoderatian ‘proper to regulate the exercifé of 
it; and that his ambition for conquefts and trophies 
. preyented 
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prevented. him from jforefecing the ftorms which. his 
fucceffes would infallibly draw upon his kingdom. “Ma- 
zarin had filled him with flattering. ideas of future gran- 
deur, The marquis. de Louyois, his minifter for the 
war department, eagerly longed to fignalize himfelf by 
enterprifes favourable to his own ambition ; 3 and the in- 
tereft of the minilter being conformable to the inclina- 
tions and prejudices of the prince, it is eafy to guefs the 
iffue of that affair, 

All the king of Spain’s brothers being dead, the in- Secret 
heritance of Inis crown appeared a future fubject of dif- Fre 
pute; and politics are not very fcrupulous. M. Vol- en 
taire mentions a fecret treaty, now depofited in the nim Zon 
Louvre, by which the courts of France and Vienna al- seen. 
ready agreed upon a partition, The emperour Leo- 
pold confented that Louis fhould take poffeffion of the 
Netherlands, on condition that Spain fhould reyert to 
him after the death of Charles II. He took extraordi- 
nary. precautions that no perfon fhould come. fate, 4. 
knowledge. of this treaty ; the inftrument of. which, ; 
without any copy being taken, was locked up in a me- 
tal cafket, and to be put into the hands of the grand 
duke of .Tufcany, Such fecrets are difcoyered fooner 
or later. 

Excellent, and well difciplined troops, inimenfe Pre- assy. 
parations, magazines on the frontiers, two minifters of Conguets 
great abilities, and {purred on by emulation, a Turenne gers. 
for general ; with all thefe advantages, Louis marched out 
to certain conquell, He took Charleroi, Ath, Tournay, — 
Furnes, Armentieres, Courtrai, and Douai, almoft the 
moment he appeared before their gates, Lille, though .. . 
ftrongly fortified, and garrifoned by fix thouland men, 
held out only nine days, Louvois advifing thefe. places 
to be garrifoned, they were fortified by the celebrated 
Vauban, whofe new method of conftruéting low works 
fyrpafled every thing which the PPO of neains | had | 


invented, aeteeg +2 


§carcely 
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1668. Scarcely had the king recruited himfelf from the fa- 
Con- 

quett of tigues of that campaign, when he fet out, in the middle 

Feanche of winter, to conquer F ranche Comté; a province de- 
omté. r 

pe endent on the government of Flanders, or rather a 

ind of republic under the Spanifh: dominion, and 

which was attached to its fovereigns, becaufe they ruled 

with mildnefs, and did not encroach on its privileges. 

. The plan of the expedition had been propofed ‘by 

: Condé, governour of Burgundy ; and Lotvois, jealous 

of Turenne, embraced it with ardour. Somme fecret 

“methods were taken to accelerate the fuccefs of ‘the 

French arms ; traitors were Se be ; and where are they 

not to be found for money ? Condé at once made 

himfelf mafter of Befanconm and Salins. The king forced 

Dole to furrender in fout days. In three weeks of the 

month of February, the whole province was conquered, 


Befangon, formely an imperial city, had been ceded om 


Spain in 1652, in liew of Frankendaht. 
dh es ‘In this double conqueft, Louis uenemiaregunasa 
bing tempered with prudence, fuch as the conjunctures 're- 
the army. guired, His prefence fufficiently animated the foldiers, 
The uniforms which he firft introduced among the 
troops, were an ufeful diftinétion for the regiments. 
Rewards, judicioufly beftowed, infpired the keeneft 
emulation: but the monarch brought into the armies 
his pomp and luxury ; a dangerous “example j in future, 
as the generals would doubtlets imitate him; the infe- 
riour Officers, in a greater or lefs degree, copy the gene; 


Too much 
luxury. © 


rals, and fo of the reft. What a multitude of icon 


yeniences refulted from this prattice ! ! 
Spell ae ‘The court of Madrid, which fo fhamefully lof her 
ledges the provinces under the adminiftration of a Jefuit, found 


wndepen-" herfelf obliged, at laft, to acknowledge the indepen- 


Portugal. dence of Portugal, and put an end to a’ war of twenty - 


fix years, equally humbling to Spain as that of the 

Alphonto United Provinces. The Portuguefe had, a little’ be- 
ieee fore, dethroned Alphonfo VJ. a furious tyrant without 
dethron- the leaft glimmering of underftanding ; and his bro- 
ther, 
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ther, Don. Pedro, was put in‘his place, though only with 
the title of regent. » He-efpoufed the queen, whofe firft 
mannage was ilachweod null, under pretence of impoten- 
cy-in'the king ; ; and that union was authorized by the. 
pope. In other times, that affair would have been at- 
tended with more difficulty... Alphonfo, who was de- 
clared impotent, had a baftard. 

»Mean time other nations were eanesger with “i ines Triple als 
ceffes' of Frances © England, above all, dreaded the con- y dees 
fequences ; and Hotlahd trembled, left fhe fhonld: have erugee 
no-longer a frontier. Thofe two powers, when fcarcely of Louis. 
reconciled, united by a treaty, which was almoft inftan- 
tanecoufly: brought toa conclufion, Sir William.Tem- 
ple,” ambafladour at the Hague, and the: grand pen- 
fionary- De Wit, were men above the chicanery and arti~. 
fices of» vulgar politicians. . “They proceeded in the 
ftrait,.path, to the fecurity of .the common good. — 
Theitriple alliamce (for Sweden acceded tothe treaty) 
was formed to oblige Louis to make peace with Spain, 
and again renounce the rights of the queen, in-confir 
deration of keeping part of his conquefts, De Wit 
ventured to: make this treaty be figned by the flates 
generalywithout waiting for the confent of the provin- 
ces’ and‘cities. . This. was a cafe when the flow proce-, 

dures of the government might, have been fatal.—We 

qwill talk of it in fix weeks, faid. the French See nia 
fpeaking of the projected alliance; fo much did he 
reckon on the means of breaking it off,’ before the or- 
dinary formalities were gone through. 

~The haughty conqueror ftopped fhort, He propoted Van Beu- 
peace, and diffembled his vexation. He faw a burgo- nee ad 
matter of Anmfterdam, Van Beuning, an inflexible re- king’s 
publican, in a manner beard his 1 sew) hayghtinefs, pride. 
and» negotiate with his minifters without fear and. witb- 
out complaifance.—pPo you not rely on the king’s word, 
faid.they onc day to that Dutchman? J do. not kur 
what the king will do, replied hey I confider what.he can 
do. An a word, Van Beuning diated the. terms. . The Treaty of 
eat treaty Chapelle, 


Bold fen 
gfe Wig. 
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treaty was figned at Aix la Chapelle; .and Louis kept 
Flanders, reftored Franche Comté, confirmed the treaty 
of the Pyrenées, but {till retained ‘his refentment. 

F.Nitard Spain, though freed: from fo dangerous a war, was 
rede not: yet at quiet. -The regent, or rather her favourite, 
pes: Nitard; maltreated the man with whom it was, above 
all others, neceflary to keep fair, Don John of Auf-~ 
-tria, pufhed to extremity, revolted, ftirred up Arra-- 
eon and Catalonia, and forced the queen to part with 
the Jefuit: fhe therefore fent him in quality of.am- 
bag te baffadour to Rome, where he obtained the purple ; and 
his place. the government was fhared between the regent and the 
prince, . The pride and incapacity of the confeffor had 
turned the monarchy upfide Sown 3 an important lef- 

fon, though little regarded. i gk aide 
At the fame time, the Spaniards were afflicted with a 
por dreadful {courge in America. A body of pirates, law- 
midable Jef, diffalute, and irreligious, who thought life nothing 
% Spain. when put in the balance with freedom, equally intrepid. 
and cruel, known by the name of duccaneers, a mixture 
of Englifh and French, had feized upon the ifle of 
Tortuga, near St. Domingo, Though only furnithed 
with canoes, they took large veffels, . Nothing. could 
refift their defperate: impetuofity, The mortal hatred 
which they shad {worn againft the Spaniards, made 
then exert more than. human efforts to do them an 

injury. es an ur 
« Six ‘hundred, or at moft.a thoufand, buccaneers, -un- 
terprire der the conduct of an Englifhman, named Morgan, 
— ventured to attack Porto Bello, a {trong town, defended 
Bello. by a good gatrifon, and which contained immenfe 
riches. They fcaled and took the citadel. The town 
ranfomed itfelf for about a million of piaftres (1669). 
Their boldnefs ftill increafed, and heroic actions are re- 
counted of them; but having neither rule, prudence, 
nor government, and giving themfelves up to every 
imaginable excefs, it at laft became neceflary that they 
fhould be diffipated, when Spain ronfed from her 
thameful lethargy. After 
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After the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, France continwed Property 
equally to increafe in ftrength and fplendour. Her °°?" 
commerce grew with her navy. Colbert and Louvois 

laboured with emulation for the glory of the monarch ; 

and that kingdom became an objeét of admiration, as 
well as jealoufy, to foreigners, John Cafimir, king of 4 king af 
Poland, having abdiéated his crown, from a tafte for Poland 
repofe, chofe it for his place of refidence ; and was pre- ghigrd 
fented with the sich abbey of St. Germaine, which. was bot in 
fufficient to have made twenty Frenchmen happy, He 

had been a Jefuit and cardinal, He had no relifh but 

for the fweets of fociety, of which Paris was the centre, 

where pleafure and ‘urbanity had fixed their throne. — 
Louis XIV. fet anOLEr wlériots exainple to the — 1669. 
Chriftian princes, which was not imitated. The Turks oct" 
befiesing Candia, (ancient Crete) one of the principal Candia. 
poffefions of Venice, to which fome fuccours were fent 

by pope Clement IX, and the order of Malta but too 

weak to oppofe fo great an empire, feven ‘thoufand 
French were difpatched, under the command of the 

duke de Beaufort, to fight againft the infidels. The 

duke de Rowanois, afterwards marefchal de la Feuillade, 

had ‘already conduéted thither, at his own expenfe, a 

troop Of more than two hundred gentlemen. The he- 
yoiefpirit of thé erpfades feemed to be revived, for an 

object worthy of roufing itsactivity. But that affiftance 

came too late, or was ‘not {ufficient. The other nations 
femaining inactive, it only setaided the taking of Cap- 
dia,'which was ‘reduced to extremity. The duke de 
Beaufort fell in that expedition. ‘The town capitulated 

after a fiege of threé years. Francis Morofint, after 

wards doge of Venice, captain general of the fleet, im- 
mortalized his pame in the war; and Montbrun, a 
Frenchman, who commanded the army. of the republic, 
fhared the glory of the Venetian, The ‘grand vizir, 
. Cuiprogli, a man of ‘diftinguifhed ‘abilities, ufed parallels 
in the'trenches, which were invented by an Ttalian-en- 
gineer, The Turks, on that occafion, fet the firft ex- 

? ample 
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ample of a method, which has aoe been generally 
adppied as of the greatett BAY. 1 . 


CHAP. Ty. 


War ‘paca Holland Dr sifafficient Reafons.—Louts XIV. 
reduced to Extremities in 1662.—Commotions in ‘Enrope 
againft hin. —He foon lofes his Conquefts. 


Louis de-  OUIS XIV. was irritated again{t that sinle alli- 
aaa hs fi. ancé, which had ftopped him fhort inthe career 
revenged of - his rapid conquefts, and could not forgive Holland. 
Tae After having Benetanty fuccoured them, both againft 
England and the bifhop of Muntfter, Bernard Gallen, 
a-warlike and enterprifing prelate, he looked on their 
political: endeavours to curb his ambition, as criminal 
and injurious. in a + word, he thirfted. for revenge aed 
conquett.. 
His meas APpeing trefol ved, to aun aan, re es every 
fures. meafure that would have been, requifite for the. boldeft 
enterprife. . Alliances,’ warlike . preparations, . profound 
fecrefy, and. vigorous actly sea all contributed to enfure 
him fuccefs. 
Citic, SOBER. important point was to gain. the. a of 
- fituation Engl land; and it was effected. Charles U.-had but lit- 
ere, tle authority. The Englith, in general, were ‘difcon- 
England. tented 5 and their turbulence was fomented by. religious 
animofities, which were {till very violent.. Onone fide, 
the Prefbyterians, haraffed by the laws, murmured ata 
perfecution which, that prince did not approve: 'on the 
other, the Churchmen were enraged. at his defiring to 
procure a. toleration for the Catholics’; 5 and his brother, 
the que of York, having embraced. the Romith faith, : 
the fe&ts united to attack popery. Being :void of eco- 
nomy, the wants of the. crown perpetually returned: 
the 
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‘the parliament was {paring in its grants, in order to 

keep him under the rein. The more Charles was 
curbed, the more fondnefs did he contract for abfolute 
authority. His council was compofed of five new mi- The cabal 
nifters, who were nicknamed the caba/, and who gained ew mic 
his confidence by entering into his paffions.. The pro- 4 
ject of uniting with France, which would furnifh him 
with powerful fuccours, and afterwards reigning with 
arbitrary power, was probably hatched by that council ; 

a {fcheme entirely conformable to the genius of the 
duke of York, who had great influence over the 

kin * 

Sach were the difpofitions of the court of London, , "67° 
when Louis XIV. made preparations for entering into weal 
a negotiation with it, which was carried on in a very Charles 
fingular manner. Madame, wife to the duke of Orleans, league. 
fifter to Charles IJ. a princefs of great wit and beauty, 
was pitched upon to manage the treaty; and, in order 
to avoid fufpicion, the king made a pompous tour to 
Dunkirk, and through his conquefts in Flanders, ac- 
companied by the queen and all the princeffes. Ma- 
dame, thus having a plaufible pretence for paying a vi- 
fit to her brother, paffed the ftrait, and was met by 
Charles at Canterbury. The fecret of ftate was con- 
cealed under the veil of feftivals and pleafures, and a 
treaty concluded againft Holland. At her return the 
young princefs died; but this' produced no change of 
meafures. She had left with Charles a lady of her 
train, whom he continued to love till his death, and 
created dutchefs of Portfmouth. This was an addi- 
tional tie to captivate that voluptuous and epeadant 
prince. To what will not politics have recourle |! 

‘The emperour Leopold had alienated the affedtions Th *m-. 
of the Hungarians, by violating their privileges, and Germany 
raifing a religious perfecution ; two faults which feem- | Mie 
ed hereditary in'the houfe of Auftria, notwithftanding « dos Hels 
experience had fo’'often.demonflrated .their fatal effects, | 
Under colour of a con{piracy, Re or pretended, 3 had 

% cizod 
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feized. all the ftrong places in Hungary. Thus being’ 
taken up with his own affairs, and, befides, entertaining 
an averfion againft the Hollanders, he acceded to the 
views bs France. All the German, Brine? were fecur- 


cme mre a. oie: No dread was  Seteteined of 
Spain 5 and Louis thought himfelf fecure of Fonquer: 
_ ing a defencelefs republic. 

bese “As there was no folid reafon for attacking if, recourse 

Wate was had to complaints and pretences. A medals ig 
which Holland boafted of having fecured the laws, pr? 
fied religion, fuccowed, defended and reconciled the monarchs, 
afferted the freedom of the feas, and efablified. the mar 
lity of Europe ; this proud medal, fich as has been friuck 
in every country, perhaps on lefs foundation, was one 
of the principal grievances ; as if it had deen the caute 
of ufurpations on crowned heads. The die was broken 
by the Dutch ; but Lowis and Charles jad: taken aheit 
refolution, and war was declared. 

Two par- Unluckily for the republic, it was. diideds by. two 

Bes i, fa€tions. John de Wit, and bis-brother Cor nelius, rigid 
adherents to liberty, bad caufed the young prince, Wil: 
liam HL. to be formally excluded from the: ftadtholder- 
fhip, which had been abolifhed in 1650, after the death 
of his father, William II. A proof that thefe iluftrious 
citizens acted from patriotic fentiments, is, that the 
-pentionary had procured for the prince the belt educa- 
tion, in order to render hith capable of ferving the ftate 
in.every department: he had therefore expofed himfelf 
to the danger of one day. becoming his victim, if Wil- 
liam, who pofleffed a great fhare of merit, gave himfelf 
up to the guidance. of ambition or. tevenge, rather than 
geal sfor:the interefts of the republic. .Ehat-prince, at 
the age of twenty one, joined to his noble qualitics-a 
keen and deliberate ambition. He afpired tothe dig- 

amity. of his-anceftors, had a numerous: party; and,the od 

cord-at home increafed the. dangers from: abroad. eet 


a 
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~» John de Wat.is blamed for neglecting the land forces, Pe Wit 
and beftowing his whole caré.on the marine. It is cer- iesied: : 
tain, that Holland was as weak on One fide as fhe was alene 
formidable on the other. The fea feemed to be his 
element. The grand penfionary, not forefecing a fud- 
den invafion, which was fo improbable, bad turned his 
whole attention upon objects of the greateft importance 
to his republic. But too great fecurity, fooner or later, 
becomes fatal. The fafety of ftates depends upon fore- 
feeing all poffible dangers, and guarding againft every 
event. bate . 

Louis marched at the head of all his forces, accom-_ 1672. 
panied by his:moft renowned generals, againft that Jit- 738° 
tle ftate, which could oppofe him only with a few bad Rhine. 
amercenary troops. He pafied the Rhine, almoft with- 
out danger, on the twelfth of June. . The river was low, 
and the cavalry had but.a little way tofwim; whilethe 
«cannon played furioufly on the oppofite bank. Two 
regiments, by which it was defended, quickly difappear- 

‘ed ; and the infantry pafled undifturbed, with the king, 

uupon.a bridge of boats. This brilliant action, which 

has been celebrated as a prodigy, was unqueftionably 

‘bold and glorious; but fame and flattery gave it a Jul- 

tre, which is greatly leflened by the impartiality of. hif- 

itary. ahs Ke iy soa 

In lefs than three months the provinces of Utrecht, Three 

Overyflel, and Gueldies, were conquered, together with Pred. 

above forty ftrong places. Amfterdam beheld the ene- ately con- 
my almoft at her gates. Meantime Ruyter gained spn 

glory in a fea fight againft the combined ficets of Eng- Hattis.ob 

Jand and France, near Solebay : the duke of York fuf. °°?” 

feted fo dreadful a fire, that -he was conftrained to 

change his fhip. Though this engagement, which, dike 

fo: many others, was indecifiye, fupported the honour of 

the Dutch flag, yet the republic believed .herfelf -inevi- 

tably ruined. Some marauders appeared within a 

feague of the capital; and the gates would-havebeen 

‘opened, had the party been more numerous. 
ie According 
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According to M. Voltaire, whofe words I here bor- 
row, that [ may lofe nothing of an interefting narra- 
toh The richeft families, aad thofe which were mott 

ealous for liberty, prepared to flee into the fartheft 
‘‘ parts of the world, and embark for Batavia... They 
* took a lift of all the veffels capable of making the 
: voyage, and made a calculation of the numbers they 
* could embark. It was found that fifty thoufand fas 
“ milies could take refuge in their new country. Hol- 
* land would no more “have exifted, but at the extre- 
““mity of the Eaft Indies: its’ provinces in Europe, 
“which. purchafe thcir corn only with the riches of 
“* Afia, which fubfift folely by their commerce, and, if 
“‘ the expreffion may be ufed, by their liberty, would 
“have been almoft at once ruined and depopulated. 
« Amfterdam, the mart and magazine of Europe, 
‘‘ where commerce and the arts are cultivated by two 
‘© hundred thoufand men, would foon have become a 
‘‘ vaft morafs. All the neighbouring lands require im- 
« menfe expenfes, and thoufands of hands, to keep up 
“their dykes: in all probability, their inhabitants 
“ would have left them, with their riches, and they 
*‘ would have been at laft fank under water ; leaving to 
«Louis XIV. only the miferable glory of having de- 


 ftroyed the fineft and moft extraordinary monument 


« ever ere€ted by human induftry.” Yet this is what 
poets, orators, and perhaps hiftorians, would have 
adorned with all the flowers of the moft eloquent flat- 
tery ! 

In this dreadful fituation, John de Wit determined 
the ftates general to fue for peace, notwithf{tanding the 
oppofition of the prince of Orange, who had been made 
general.and admiral, without receiving any fhare in the 
adminiftrations Their deputies implored the clemency 


of the victor, but were received by Louyois with infult- 


ing haughtinefs, and intolerable conditions prefcribed. 

They were required to give up all their pofteffions be-— 

yond the Rhine, and fome ftrong places in the heart of 
- the 
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the republic ; to reftore the Romith religion, and every 
year fend an embaffy extraofdinary, acknowledging that 
they held their liberty of the king, &c. Louis, intoxi- | 
cated by his victories, did not reflect on the inconftancy 
of fortune, which might one day humble him before 
thofe who he had now opprefled. What treatment 
will he then meet with ? : reee 
On the return of the deputies, atid news of the con- Defpait. 
ditions, the terrour of the people was changed into def- 
pair, and defpair revived the republican courage. The mamacre 
populace, tranfported with fury, forgetting the fervices of the De 
of the De Wits, and charging thein as being the authors =~ 
of the prefent calamities, murdered and tore them in 
pieces with that horrible rage; of which foe exarnple 
is to be found in every country. But the’ magiftrates 
exerted themfelves for the public good; with the zeal 
and intrepidity of patriotic virtue. The young prince wakes 
of Orange, being at laft created ftadtholder, became the aathoia: 
rincipal fupport of the ftate—I have a fure method, 
faid he, 40 prevent my ever being witnefs to the ruin of my 
country ; I will die in the laff intrenchment. ‘wwe : 
In order to remove the enemy, the Dutch expofed te ayes 
themfelves to the danger of drowning, and bored the bored to 
dykes that kept out the fea. Amfterdam and the Pua 
other towns were furrounded with the waters that over- unde: 
flowed the adjacent country. The love of liberty, and” 
hatred of oppreffion, enabled them to enduré all the ca- 
lamities attendant on fuch a fituation ; while William 
animated the people, and affured them of fpeedy affift- 
ance from the othet powers of Europe, whom he folicit- 
ed, not without fuccefs. | 
In faét, Europe could not but open her eyes on the Europe | 
haughty ambition of Louis XIV. Every ftate faw it- touted is 
felf threatened with the fame enterprifes which had Holland. 
made the Auftrian power an object of terfour and ha- 
tred. England was filled with indignation at the pérni- 
cious fyftem purfued by her king, Charles Tf. The 
elector of Brandenburgh openly declared himfelf, pro- 
Vou. V. M mifed 
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mifed the Dutch a body, of twenty thoufand men, and 
engaged the, emperour - Leopold to furnith. them. with 
twenty four thoufand.... Denmark, with almeft, all Ger- 
many, entered into this league 3 and: Spain. in as thort 
tiene dollainied their examples; =o, 

Faults ©» Edad: the conquerer fallen. ipon. thie capitals sph ili its 
arg inabiaansth were overwhelmed with terrour; if, inftead 
conqueror, of following the advice of his minifter Louvois, and: dif- 
Tews inja-Perfing. the troops in the conquered towns, -he had de- 
dicious. . molifhed. the fortifications, as was propofed by, Condé 
countel. -and: -Turenne, who faid thatarmies were miore proper 
than» garrifons for fubjecting’ a country ; ina word, uf 
he had’ not allowed Holland time to breathe, and the 
ftadtholder-to act, that expedition -would have ‘been Jefs 
fruitlefs....The beft concerted, projects are often ruined 
by am errour in politics,, or in the management of-a 
war and: therefore the faults that. have been commit- 
_ «ted furnith fome of Hite: moft anktraitine leffons. of 
“hiftory. 9 - a 
1673. Gn Be form wbichis was igethoriogs didy ge cat tail 
ere Louis X1V. from. taking the town of .Maeftricht; the 
advanta-. fiege of which he carried on in perfon. .This important 
gs... place opened: to him a communication with, his con- 
~ queftsxs But the gencral Montecuculi, who, had. been 
~ Jong, ftopped- ‘on the banks ofthe Rhine. by Turenne, 
at Jaft goed the Dutch. Lhe-prince of Orange.took 
__ Bonn,’ having! formed: his troops by. the moft rigorous 
yey ot difcipline. On the other fide,: Lonyois,. an unfeeling 
Eouvois. minifter, caufed: a good officer to beagnomunioufly. de- 
graded, for: having furténdered, Naerden,.after a: com- 
batwof five hours. _Naerden was -the firft place. that 
' Louis loft. But was it imagined, that the others would 
of be preferved: by. an vnjuft-example. of feverity -—and 
‘eco? that the French would :-become anvineible through the 
dread of -fhame, rather thanfentiments. of - honour? 
“That: officer continued to ferve as a volunteer, cand the 

batt winig beep ae met the eat shige | he cour ted 
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With fo many enemies to oppofe; it was impoffible Thecon- 
to keep the three conquered provinces ; they were ¢acnated, 
therefore put to ranfom, and evacuated: What fenti- 
ments mult then have been mfpited by the monuments 
erected in honour of the conqueft ; among others, the 
triumphal arch of the gate of St. Denis! Louis. began 
to-feel by experiencethe deceitfulnefs of. ambition: 
Ruyter had fought three battles at fea in the month of 
June 1673, when he had the glery of oppofing the 
combined fleets of England and France withoiit being 4 
vanquithed ; and Holland thewed herfelf as formidable) «°° 
on the ocean; as if fhe had fuftained no loffes-elfewhere: . 
- At daft the Englith;. whofe political fyftem: was irre- tne tgs 
concilable withthe ticafures: adopted by the :court, Mh sve, 
filled ‘with indignation at being made the inftruntents uneati- 
of: promoting the dangerous. projects -formed=by Louis ™* 
AV: gave Charles fo much uneafinefs, that peacd be- 
came abfolutely -neceffary: The parliament»tremor: 
Atrated againft an ancient indulgences which fafpended 
‘the penal laws regarding religion 5 and the kingsbtoke 
thé: idal of: that proclamation with hissown handieBe- 
fides this; he was obliged te confent to the famous ze? Tet 4th 
oath; by which the Catholic doéttine of tranfabfhintiae °°” 
‘tion was formally condemned: > All-who held: anyoffice 
amitherflate being obliged to takeithis cath, the. duke of 
York! was conftrained:to refign the poft of high admiral. | 
AWhiarles; feeing the adminiftration expofed to the cen- Ctafes 
fates of parhament, and’ having»no hopes of new fabfi- peace with 
dies} haftily: concluded:a peace*in 1674, Holland pro- Holland. 
miffhg him .a fam of.about three huodred thoutand | 
pounds fterling: He alone profited by this war,: which 
had been a heavy burden tothe nation: He excufed 
himfelfto Louis, preferved his connexions with France, 
and: even Jeft-tenthonfand»menam her fervicen’ a 
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CHAP. If, 


Sequel of rhe: War with Holland, now become almoft gene» 
+al.—Louis XIV. triumphant. —He dittates.the Terns 
F Peake at Nimeguen in 1678. 


WAR undertaken with {o little reafon, though 
A begun with fuch vigour and fuccefs,; might in 
the end prove fatal to France. In a fhort time, fhe 
was deferted by all her allies except Sweden... The em- 
perour, with a great part of the empire, Spain and Den- 
mark, were her enemies, as well as Holland. Yet fhe 
had great refources in the authority of the king, the 
dkill of her minifters and generals, the ardour of the na- 
tiomaccuftomed to victory, and in the riches which had 
been) diffufed through the whole kingdom by induftry 
and commerce. Louis, therefore, was neceflarily ftill 


- trumphant ; but his triumphs were a kind of flow 
~ poifon, which wafted the body politic. 


‘He feized 
Franche 
Comté. 


Subjedts 
of animo- 


tity in 
Germany. 


He went.in perfon to make.a conqueft of Franche 
Comté, which the Spanifh minifter abandoned almoft 
to itfelf.. An attempt was made to fend fuccours, but 
too late ; the Swifs refufing to grant a paflage. Befan- 
gon was taken after a fiege which lafted only nine days, 
and the whole province was fubdued in fix weeks. The 
conqueror confirmed its privileges ; ; but, notwithftand- 
ing, could not cflace the memory of a orcas 
more gentle than his own. © 

During the very time that the negotiations were car- 
rying on at Cologne, the emperour Leopold had caufed 
count Furftenberg to be arrefted in that city, as a fa- 
vourer of Louis XIV. This violence, which was the 
more inexcufable, as the Germanic body had not yet 
declared itfelf, increafed the animofity of the parties, 
and left no hopes of Pea The elector palatine, to 

whom 
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whom France had done great fetvices, entered into the 
league with the emperour againft France ; which was 
another motive for hatred and _ revenge. Couteqnently 
the operations of war were ftained with cruelty. 

Turenne commanded an army of twenty thoufand Turenne 
men on the Rhine. - He performed all his great actions we in. 
with few forces. At Sentzheim he beat the. imperialifts, tinate. 
commanded by the old duke of Lorrain, Charles IV. 
who had brought fo many misfortunes upon himfelf by 
his unfteady conduct, and was then ftripped of his do- 
minions for a new ac of infidelity. The conqueror 
- fell upon the palatinate, through which he carried defo- 
lation, and reduced to afhes two cities, befides twenty 
five villages ; for thofe barbarities were commanded by 
the miniters. It is related, that the elector, reduced to 
defpair, having fent him a challenge, he replied, that— 

From the time he had the honour to be general of the armies 
of France, he never fought but at the head of twenty thon- 
fand meg. 

Condé commanded forty five thoufand in Flanders, piooay & 
againft a much fuperiour number. He attacked the wllefs 
prince of Orange at Senef, near Mons, where he had senet. 
three horfes killed under him. According to the re- 
port of thé Clergy of that neighbourhood, the field of 
battle was covered with twenty five thoufand dead bo- 
dies, though the victory remained undecided. That 
field ought to be the fchool of princes who are infected 
with the madnefs of loving war. 

Should any perfon be inhuman enough to look witha Clie 
out pity on the multitude of unknown victims, yet the R85. 
lofs of a g#eat man, fuch as Turenne, which happened 
foon after, muft move his regret. That general’s two 
laft campaigns are a prodigy of militar y fkill, confecrat- 
éd to the defence of the ftate. More than fixty thou- 
fand imperialitts. had paffed the Rhine, while he had 
not above one third of that number; yet he faved Al- 
face and Lorrain, gained feveral victories, difperfed the 

enemy, obliged them to repafs into Germany ;_ and 
this 
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this by following the di@ates of his own genius, in con- 
tradiction to the orders of the miniftry. 

~He paffed the Rhine in his turn, when he was op- 
pofed by Montecuculi, a general ‘worthy of being his 
antagonift. During two months, they rivalled each 
other in admirable marches and encampments ; fore- 


- feeing each other’s defigns, never furprifed, and always 


Came 
paigns of* 
the maré- 
¥chal de 
Crequi 


feizing the fmalleft advantage. Turenne was making 
difpofitions for a battle and “thought himfelf on the eve 
of a vidtory, when he was flain by a cannon fhot near 
Safbach. The fame ball took off the arm of the mar- 
quis de St. Hilaire, who, feeing his fon melt into tears, 
faid to him—It 7 is not for me, but for that great man, you 
ought to weep: an exprefiion worthy of a Regulus. 
The French, commanded by the count de Lorges, 
made an honourable retreat, and refifled the efforts of 
Montecuculi, But the imperial general penetrated in- 
to Alface, and did not repafs the Rhine till the prince 
of Condé was fent againft him, This was the laft cam- 
paign of the French prince and the Auftrian general. 
The marefchal de Crequi, having rafhly attacked a 
fuperiour army, which was befieging Treves, loft the 
battle of Confarbruck ; but, inftructed by experience 


and misfortune, he afterwards fhewed himfelf as pru- 


dent as brave. Flaving thrown himfelf into Treves, 
accompanied only by three perfons, he refolved to pe- 
fith rather than furrender, A cowardly and infolent 
officer capitulated on the breach, and the mutinous 
garrifon endeavoured to extort the marefchal’s confent ; 

but he rather chofe to fall into the hands of the enemy, 
After his ranfom, he made two campaign’) Om 1674 


and 1678) during which he feemed to be animated 


with the fpirit of Turenne. The young duke .6f Lor- 
vain, Charles V. nephew. and heir of Charles IV. after 
having taken Philipfburgh, though at the head of fixty 
thoufand men, could neither furprife him, force bit to 
a battle, penetrate into Lorrain, nor hinder him from 
taking Priburgh. . 

Ye 
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* If I traced, the events: of the war,, and attempted to Confution 
range them according ‘to their dates, I fhould. only yeaa 
compofe a barren'and firefome gazette. Thofe accu- te v- 
“mulated fadts, which efface the memory of each other, 
are to be found every where. Iam afraid of giving too’ 
many of them, even when I confine myfelf to the moft 
remarkable. Let us endeavour, at leaft, to fix them in 
the mind by fome inftructive idea; for without ideas 
words are ufelefs. « Yok 
While Spain made war in favour of her old enemies revolt in 
the Dutch, her government {til} continued to be the Sicily 
worft in Europe. Sicily, overwhelmed by the weight Besin. 
of defpotifm, revolted in 16745 and the example was : 
fet by Meffina “itfelf, which till then had continued 
faithful, - Louis XIV. was proclaimed in that city, af 
ter a victory gained by his fleet. Charles If. who came 
of age in 1675, recalled Don jobn of Auftria, whom the Valenzue- 
queen regent perfecuted from the beginning ; but foon sete 
after difmiffed him, and, by the queen's advice, gave * Spain. 
himfelf up to the direftion of Valenzuela, an intriguing 
poet of obfcure birth, who was already raifed to the 
firft offices of the court. This new minifter gave fefti- 
vals and plays, amufed and corrupted the people, diffir 
pated the finances ia pompous frivolities, and neglected | 
the adminiftration, with the firft principles of which he 
was unacquainted. P. Nitard was not more unworthy 
of government. a as 
’ The Spartiards were reduced to folicit the affiftance Ruyter x 
of the Dutch, in order to defend or recover Sicily ; ens 
upon which Ruyter failed into the Mediterranean with coat of 
a ficet, where Duqueffic, his rival in glory, fought him S*#y- 
twice, The fecond engagement coft the lifevof Ruyter, 
one of the greateft men of his age, who, from the fta- 
tion of.a cabin boy, was become the hero and defender 
of his country. Duquefne had likewife made his for- 
tune folely by his merit... He again attacked, the ene- 
mies, Dutch and Spaniards, when he gained the victory ; 
and yet Meflina was evacuated two years after, in 1678. Medina 
Thefe sara 
in 1678 
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Thefe aftonifhing exertions of naval force, joined to fe 
: many other ruinous expenfes, exhaufted Louis XIV. to 
fuch a degree, that be could not carry on his enterprifes. 
Befides, the Spanifh miniftry was no longer the fame. 
Charles II. had confined his mother in a convent ; 
Valenzuela had been banifhed to the Philippine iflands ; 
and Don John was become prime minifter. : 
Conquets ~ The great fuccefs of France was in the Netherlands, 
eousit on which fhe turned the chief ftrength of her arms. 
"... Louis loved a war carried on by fieges, becaufe he could 
‘not fail of fucceeding in them, with the affiftance of a 
Louvois and Vauban, aided by fo formidable and well 
provided armies. -He took in perfon Condé, Bouchain, 
Taking of Valenciennes, Cambrai, Ghent, and Ipres. The taking 
Valen- of Valenciennes is diftinguifhed by a glorious aétion. 
mofre- Contrary to the eftablifhed cuftom, Vauban propofed 
markable. + make the attack in open day ; proved that the blood 
of the foldiers would be fpared, the enemy more eafily 
farprifed, the cowards forced to behave well, and confe- » 
quently there would be lefs danger and greater advan- 
tage. This advice, which prevailed, notwithftanding 
the oppofition of five marefchals, and Louvois himfelf, 
was juftified by the event. The venturous courage of 
the mufqucteers, who rapidly darted from one work to 
another, yet conducting themfelves with caution, forced 
the town to furrender, before the king knew that the 
outworks were carried. The numerous ‘garrifon fur- 
rendered prifoners of war, In adtions of this kind the 
French have no-equals. 
Defpreaux Louis, after his return from the brilliant campaign 
aaeeee of 1677, faid to Defpreaux and Racine, his hiftoriogra- 
hiftorio- phers—J am forry you did not come 10 this laf campaign ;- 
saphers. son would have feen war, and your journey would not have 
been long. (It was then the month of May.) Your. 
majefty, rephed Racine, Aas not given us time to get our 
clothes made. Thefe were delicate ftrokes of flattery, and- 
relifhed by the conqueror. They intoxicated him with 
the fumes of vanity, and blinded him to future evils. 
ta wa 


4 
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Two great poets, whom he made choice of to write his 
_hiftory, would .have made:it a panegyric, had they per-: 
formed their tafk as their title and penfions required 
them; or they muft have belied their own. writings. | 
Will it. be believed, that Defpreaux, after his epiftle on — 
the paflage of the. Rhine, could have given a juft hi ws 
of the Dutch war?... 

Notwithftanding the abilities and courage of ie The 
prince of Orange, he ftill felt the fuperiority of the prince of 
French arms. He had raifed the fiege of Maettricht re 
in. 1676. The faying of Calvo, an intrepid Catalan, fi" 4 
who commanded in the place, deferves to be repeated. 

—I am entirely unacquainted with the art of defending a 

tow, faid he to his engineers; a// I know is, that Iam 
refolved not.to furrender. The following year William 
attempted to retrieve St. Omer, which was befieged by - 

the duke of Orleans; but loft the battle of Caffel, gad i 
the town was taken. The duke of Orleans had a horfe 865 bre 
killed under him, and gave proofs of ‘bravery which ©! by the 
could fcarcely be expected, confidering the effeminacy Orleans. 
of.his manners. So powerful was the force of example, 

and the impulfe to glory. The king, it isfaid, grew 
jealous of him; at leaft,. he never after put his brother 

at the head of an army. 

That prince was every where victorious ; while his Loffes of 
allies, the Swedes, loft the principality of Verden, Po- Sweden 
merania, and almoft every thing they poffefled in Ger- 
many. The elector of Brandenburgh and the king of 
Denmark ftripped a power which had fo long domineer- — 
ed in the empire. Meantime negotiations were carried yo. 
on at Nimeguen; the enemy were divided by motives tions 4 
of private intereft. France impofed terms of pases Timecuen 
and it was neceflary to accept them. 

The Dutch feparated from the confederacy for sheets 1678, 
own advantage. The war had been kindled againft Pearse, 
them, and they had been brought to the verge of de- Holland, 
ffruction in a fingle campaign ;. but -having found 
means age remove it from their own provinces, ever fince 

the 


the year 1674, they acted only as’ auxiliaries, By « 
ftrange revolution in affairs they loft nothing. . Maef- 
tricht was -reftored to ther, the only town yet remains 
iné to Louis X1V. of fo many conquetts. 
ope _ Here the ambitious: princé of Orange, ‘who was too 
terthe  averfe from the peace, though he knew that it was con- 
weaty. cluded, or on the point of being concluded, fignalized 
himfelf in-an odious manner. He attacked the duke 
of Luxembureh near Mons with his whole forces, 
That worthy pupil of the great Condé was furprifed, 
but not vanquifhed; he even had the advantage, The 
peace had been figned four days before. What advan- 
tage then could the prince of Orange -hope from: a vic- 
fory ?—and how could he wafh away the ftain of that 
blood which hé wantonly fhed? Is mankind thén the 
fport of a few iluftrious murderers ? ae 
Peace When the Dutch, by feparating from their allies, as 
baa a they did before, during the negotiations of Weftphalia, 
jofésa = had fécured a peace on fuch advantageous terms, Spain 
great déal. ; Pion ee 
ce haftened to conclude, without giving herfelf any trouble 
about the empire. She gave up Franche Comté, and 
almoft all the conquered towns in the Netherlands, Va- 
Jenciennes, Bouchatn, Cambrai; Aire, St. Omer, Ipres, 
Menin, Cafiel, Maubeuge, Charlemont, &c. A new 
: proof of the weaknefs of that vaft monarchy. 
Peace Some time was ftill required to come to an accom 
pce modation with the empire ; becaufe France infifled up- 
she oleae full reftitution being made to Sweden; to which the 
denburgh allied powers of the north refufed to confent... But the 
and Den- emperour feparated from them, and concluded his treaty 
ma on the fifth of February 1679, on terms exaCtly con- 
formable to the peace of Munftér, except that France 
had Friburgh inftead of Philipfburgh, At laft the elec- 
“tor of Brandenburgh and Denmark cancluded a peace 
in the courfe of the fame year. Sweden loft very little ; 
“yet her king, Charles XI. was fo highly provoked, that 
he always retained the keeneft refentment againft Louis 
XIV. from whom ke expected a more generous Zeal for’ 


his interefts, Accarding 
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“Aecording ‘to'the abbé Mably, France committed Fats — 


gteat faults in her manner of treating the interefts Of teaby 
Sweden. Firft, the ought not tovhave made‘her péace Fraxce in 
* with the emperdut, without concluding that of her ment of 
‘ally > becaufe tthe principal “intereft of “a prevailing Sweden - 
* power, which has carried on 4 wat with fuccefs, is to’ se 
‘rake her alliance tefpeced, fought after, and loved, 
** In the fecond place, having given lawto-her enemies, 
«fhe ought'rather to have renownted her own advan- . 
“* tages, than allow Her ally to be obliged to make the — 
* Jeaft ceffion ; becaufe no conqueft'is equal to the re~ 

® putation of being a generous and good friend.” . 
(Drv paiite det Bante, PO OPO Nr ae 
Louis engaged, by his treaty with Leopold, to reftore rhe duke 
the duke of Lorrain, but with a refervation of Nanci of tor 


and the highways. However, rhe duke chofe rather to pains vo~ 
remain ‘without dominions, than agree to fuch condi- Sem 
tions. We fhall fee his fon Leopold, father of the em- domins 
perour Francis I. recover the poffeffion of Lorrain by *” 
the treaty of Ryfwick, Gh 


volgic’. ah Sar es delta Baigisihe 
During the Peace, Louis XIV. ‘draws upon himfelf the 
Hatred of ‘the Potentates-—Vienna befieged by the 
“Turks. Genoa bombarded and reduced.—Death of 
‘Colbert.~-Reflechions on his Adminifiration. — eres 


y OUTS XIV, having defeated thofe enémies whom  :68e. 
By he had drawn upon himfelf; having given peace bonsdes 
to Europe upon his own terms; being in pofleffion of a prudent: 
Fyanche Comité, and having ‘added’ a great’ part ‘of Ue oh" 
Flanders to his dominions ; decorated with the fur- tune. 
name of Great, which had been beftowed upon him by 
“flattery, or the admiration of his countrymen, Mah 
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have been: truly wife, if he had employed his power 
- with moderation,’ as a father to his people, and an 
equitable arbiter to foreign nations; but, mtoxicated 
with fuccefs and grandeur, he took fome violent fteps, 
by which he rendered himfelf odious, as they could not 
fail, fooner or later, to prove a fource of public calamity. 
1 dwell upon the faults of this fo celebrated monarch, 
Pet becaufe they afford fome excellent inftru@tions. : 
ef Metz & | Several territories, which had formerly been depend- 
Brifack. ent on the three bifhopricks and Alface, had been for-a 
long time in the poffeffion of different German princes ;" 
and Louis wanted again to unite them to the crown of 
France. For that purpofe two chambers were eftablifh- 
ed, the one at Metz, the other at Brifack ; and thefe 
tribunals having given a decree for the reunion, the king 
by this means did himfelf juftice. ©The parliament of 
Befancon reunited Montbeliard as a fief of Franche 
Cornités! =: et bh 
Strafburgh An attempt ftill bolder was executed the following 
fabiected. Year, Strafburgh, a very powerful city, whofe bridge. 
over the Rhine opened a paffage into the kingdom, was 
ftill free ; and Louis earneftly defired to have it fubject- 
ed to France. While he employed money and threat- 
enings to influence the magiftrates, he caufed twenty 
thoufand men to march into the neighbourhood, who 
foon determined the fuccefs of the negotiation, and the 
treaty was immediately concluded. Strafburgh capitue 
lated, and preferved its ancient privileges. Vauban, 
who had fortified'a great many places, exhaufted all the 
powers of his genius upon this; and certainly every pre- 
caution was neceflary to keep a courageous people in 
fubjetion, who were extremely jealous of their liberty, 
The prine .Thefe conquefts, made in full peace, and the confif- 
ees put oie : : wperiwines 
them- cation of dominions belonging to different fovereigns, 
felves in could not fail to occafion hatred, diftruft, and apprehen= 
motion i: 
araint ions. The emperour, the king of Sweden, and fome 
Francee other princes, had already. attempted to arm the Ger- . 
manic body ; and if the elector of Brandenburgh, who 
had 
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had become more powerful. by the recent acquifition of 
Magdeburgh, had not at that time fupported the inte- 
refts of France, the war would have been rekindled. 

The affair of the reunion was to be examined at a a con- 
congrefs held in Frankfort, where the plenipotentiaries ® oe 
of Louis XIV. pefented a memorial in French. Great nee aif- 
difputes were raifed on that language being ufed; on Putcabout 
the title of excellence, which was refufed by the electors 
to the minifters of the princes of the empire; on the 
right of conferring {eparately, which the princes difput- 
ed with the electors: and thefe ‘frivolous contentions, 
which were looked upon as matters of importance at 
that time, made the affair of the reunion be forgotten, 
the congrefs diffolved, and the bufinefs put off till the 
meeting of the diet at ’Ratifbon. 

- At this diet, which was held in the year 1680; it was A league 
‘propofed to raile’ troops to fupport the ancient treaties ; sa, 
‘and the circlesof the Upper Rhine, Suabia and Franconia, 
formed a league: with the emperour at Luxemburgh ; | 
to which the king of Sweden, the electors of Saxony and: 
Bavaria, the dukes of Lunenburgh, and the landgrave 
of Heffe Caffel, very foon acceded. Thus did Leopold: 
fet the whole empire againft France; not, like his an- 
ceftors, by abfolute authority, but by exaggerating the 
ftrength and defpotifm of Louis. However, they durft. 
hot yet take up arms; and the emperour was even 
threatened with lofing hhis hereditary dominions to the — 
Turks. Statue 
The court of Vibtins having frequently sitabked the Rebellion 
privileges of the Hungarians, they again revolted ; and ¥ gull 
the count de Teckeli, who was the chief of the rebels, ans. 
had recourfe to the Turks, and put himfelf under their Teckeli 
protection. Mahomet IV. who was then on the throne, BED Re 
and had already taken Candia-from the Venetians; the ro 
Ukraine, Podolia, . Volhinia, and Kaminiek, from Po- 
land; raifed an army of two hundred thouland men 
againft the honfe of Auftria.. Nothing could ftop the 
progrefs of the Mu filncn, and Vienna was bef doa? 

= At 
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Ti was in vain that. Teckeli reprefent ya to them, the ims 
prudence: ‘of this. undertaking ; for they muft either.very 
foon yield up their saeneia or. CnBage Again’ all: ‘the 
ae», POWERS A ALUFODEs 4204). ace ee o AT 
i tie If Cuprogli, the gtand os had bac th Hill alibes that 
Visauae genic mutt-haye fallen... The. enjperour’ fied to, Pat: 
woe faw 5 the count de, Stahrenbere, who was the governowt 
“™ ef the, city, had only a garrifon of ten thoufand men, 
and the want. of troops was feebly fapplied by. the'citi- 
2ens and {cholats 5 but the grand vizir Cara Muftapha, 
effeminate,, voluptuous, and ignorant, did not prefs the 
eperations of the fiege, nor give a general aflault ; ‘being 
perhaps. defirous, as-it. waS. imagined, tostnlervesto: ie 
felf the treafures which he fuppoted | had, been accumu- 
Sobiefit lated there by the emperours. » John Sobiefki, king, of 
~.. Poland, arrived with bis army, to which that of the em- 
~ pire was foon added 3, he attacked the intrenchments:of 
the ‘Turks, .who, keine feized with ‘a: panics. fcarcely 
made. any. refiftance, and left all to the conquetorssier 
whom the Can it be believed, that Leopold, at his return’to Vie 
emperour enna, wanted to,caule that king, of Poland, who,hadjatk 
fubje@ to faved. him, to fubmit to the humiliating cereinonial pre- 
the cat fcribed by his court *).. Sobietki {piritedly refefed sand 
At, was: an-additional, tfiumph to shana tol. be difpented 
from that efiquette,, Atoprefegt the: amperial court has 
differcnt ideas of ereneeyTivand, cust thing: feels the pro: 
grefs, of teafons $tal ol ahiy. veisinoids 
Luzem- Before the irruption ey tie T Facies into Auftriay Isouls 
pura de SLY. caufed Laxemburgh to be blockaded. © He ipre- 
ed by the tended that Aloft belonged to hina by the theaty Of Ni- 
agus meguens,and fupported. his claims by: arms. » He fu 
_.» pended, hoftilities fora year, that ‘Spain might affift-the 
<o emperour, who, was: then: im great: danger 5, ‘but ituwas 
we not over when they,.wete tenewed. | TheF Puenbhd sch 9 
_themfelves, matters of|Courtrai and/Dixmnde, bombard 
aruce of -ed-and then took: Luxemburgh. © As: it swas ‘impofizble 
years. #0 wilt: 2 Laneaesansiane and a.trucei of twen- 
ap dLuxemburgh. - The 


emperour 
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ances bandana Aen grep tiacatle of Kehl, and 
y the chambers of Metz 


a part of the reunion made, 


poli, humbled themfelves under this deftructive fcourge, ae 


# sexy 


perfon and. implore the king’s mercy... ‘The anwer of ™ Ss. 
the doge; Imperiali, is univerfally known, when he was 
afked by one of the minifters, What heithought moft 
extraordinary at Verfailles?) he. replied— To. fee. myfelf 

ere. The,civalities:of that haughty mionarch were but | 

a flender confolation for his feverities. According,to 

the laws.of Genoa, a doge forfeits his dignity. when he 

leaves the. city ;. but, upon this.occafion, they were 
obliged to derogate from this law... cose cengihle 

»» An embafly which had. been lately received from, the Embatly 
king .of Siam, feemed to add luftre to the reign. of *"°"™ 
Louis; but, however, it was in reality nothing but the 
confequence of .an intrigue of an.obfcure Greek, called ....,...,; 
Conftantius, who was become-the minifter.of thatdn- °° 
dian defpot, and expected to dethrone hum. — itn ned | 
seat . afladoura 


bo 
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baffadours gave out, that their mafter was not far from 
embracing Chriftianity ; and propofed to enter into a 
commercial treaty with the French, who had newly 
fettled on the coaft of Coromandel, whom he preferred 
Vain con- to all the Europeans that were known in India. The 
dué of the , - bad, ‘ 
king upon king of France was too fond of every thing that en- 
he fub- couraged his vanity, to let flip fuch a flattering oppor- 
"tunity; he therefore fent two ambaffadours to Siam, 
one of whom was the celebrated abbé du. Choifi, ac- 
companied by fix Jefuits, who were afterwards followed 
by fome troops. Conftantius was put to death as a 
traitor; the French were either killed or driven out of 
“the country by the people of Siam ; which was all the 
fruit reaped from the expenfe occafioned by this extra- 
- ordinary embaffy, ‘from whence the miffionaries expect- 
ed the greateft advantages. © 
a In the year 1683 died M. Colberi—*‘ That ever me- 
death of ‘* morable man,” fays the prefident Henault, “‘ whofe 
as; ““ cares were divided between economy and prodigality : 
sian : : : 
* from that regularity of difpofition by which he was 
‘* characterized, he laid plans of frugality in his’ clofet, 
. © to find funds which he was to lavith in the eyes of all 
“ Burope, either for the glory of his mafter, or from 
“ the neceffity of obeying him: he was a man of pru- 
“ dence, without thofe faults to which genius is liable.”” 
The lofs of that minifter was a very remarkable event. 
The king was indebted to him, in ‘a great meafure, for 
his profperity ; and without him the gréat works which 
‘were executed could not have been performed ;° Louis 
could not have triumphed over fo many enemies, nor 
at the fame time have erected fuch a number of fuperb 
monuments. What: followed afterwards fhews’ how 
_t™much every thing depends upon the proper adminiftra- 
tion of the finances ; like blood:to the human body, it 
‘gives life to the ftate. on 
Immodee © France was already fenfible of the confequente of a 
wont qmonarch having an immoderate paffion for pomp, vain 
ebliged expentes, ruinous pleafures, and for war, which was ftill 
‘ more 
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snore deftruive. The ordinary revenues amounted to hitti to 
a hundred and feventeen- millions, at twenty feven Or courte to 
twenty eight livres the mark. The war of 1672 oblig- La nag 
_ed the miunifter - to revive abufes. which he wifhed to eis: 
have abolifhed, and to have recourfe to expedients that 
_ are always hurtful ; ; in a word, four millions of extraor- 
dinaries, raifed in fix years, were the refource of “% 
great ftatefinan. F 
“ He found it impoffible to adhere to the ssf Hawes 
< iged to 
his own judgment approved,” fays a celebrated hifto- deviate 
TADS 3 “for it evidently appears, by all his inftruétions eee: 
“‘ which remain, that he was perfuaded the true riches ciples. 
(SOf a Saat confifted in the number of inhabitants, 
*‘ the culture of the Jands, the induftry of the people, 
‘and the profperous flate of commerce. He faw that 
‘the king poflefled very few crown lands, and, being 
‘no more than the fteward of the people’s wealthy 
‘could not be truly rich, but by taxes eafily collected 
‘and os proportioned.” (Age of Louis. co 
Ce-29:) 
If thefe were the principles of Colbert, if he aia not His fituae 


tion very 


-flatter.the paffions of his mafter, if he yielded only fo different 
the neceffities of the prefent: moment, what would a fom [hat 
minifter of inferiour abilities, and les integrity, have 
done under fuch a king as Louis XIV.—* Sulli,” adds 
M..de Voltaire, ‘enriched. the ftate by a prudent eco- 
-*nomy, which was feconded by a frugal, valiant king, 

*« who at the head of his army was a foldier, and when 

“< living with his people a father. . . Colbert fup- 

“« ported the ftate, notwithftanding the luxury of a fove- 
“reign fond of ‘expenfe, who lavifhed away his whole 

** revenue to give {plendour to his government.” » The 
different character of the two princes accounts for the 
difference of the adminiftration. 

But it will always be a matter of aftonifhment, after was his 
having feen the example of Sulli, that Colbert could P#«™, ; 
have given fo much encouragement to promote the 
trading in luxuries and rich manufaGtres, and fo little 
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to agriculture, whofe produce, though more flow, yet 
‘would have been more confiderable, and of more folid 
advantage. His fyftem can never be preferred, when 
itis known that the filk manufacture has greatly dimi- 
nifhed the produce of the land. We cannot ‘eafily be 
_perfuaded ‘that Colbert had the'good of the people fo 
much at heart, as the defite of pleafing his fovereign, 
Yet it is faid, that, at the clofe of his life, he loft the 
royal favour, which had coft hint fo much: uneafinefs, 
...».. and for which he had made fo many facrifices! | 
‘Thefeob- Thefe reflections would be mifplaced, if they did not 
‘detain “prepare the reader for the events which ought to follow. 
tohiRory. "The purpofe of ftudying hiftory can’ never be'attained 
“but by difcovering the fprings which fet the affairs of 
the world in motion, and by learning to obferve the 
effects in the caufes. When the geans were leffened, 
‘the powers of Louis XIV. fell into decay ; but he ftill 
“eontinued to preferve a confiderable fuperiority : he 
“will ftill be feen imperious and enterprifing, and very 
fuccefsful; before he arrives at that period when he was 
“depreffed by adverfity. In the following chapter he 
“will be feen contending with the court of Rome, ‘and 
.perfecuting the Calviniffs of France; a very curious 
sytem of fubjest, which had an influence On the fyftem of Eu- 
Europe. sope, and is nicre ufeful than the uniform narration of 
‘wars and negotiations. Practical’ confequerices refult 
from it, of as much importance to the happinefS of 
“Rates as to individuals. 
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oe sta the Sanfoui ies Quarrel, of ka a 
with Innocent XA. Revocation, 10h the dE ast of Noatz. 


the )difputes, with, the Janfenitts agitated France, hint 


2 <Y. ER fate the bike, of. the mminofity. of Lou XIV. Theol 


279 


dif. 


¥f utes, , 
wihour occafioning ;-thofe owidlent commotions which without 


“the bigotry of fetts. had ptoduced 4 danthe days of fanati- See 


cifm, Theologians; who, difagreed:in opinion upon the 
abled: an of. A BIECes on with their Babs, 


ee Pees seme an Peat. age did not 
know. how-to (put, anend to their ,contentions,; but 
_lfuch-was the; fteadinefs.of government, though too. little 
“acquainted with thefe delicate fubjects, that it prevented 
“the ferment from, opening volcanoes in the: ‘kingdom. 


As: ;the- Janfenitts »were jafraid, to break with ‘the Vieriee 


geen of Rome; whofe - doétrines - they | maintained ¢ propo- 


five 


gaintt-the Proteftants, they. thought, proper-to fay, that’ sitions. 


ithe five propofitions condemned | “by Innocent K..and ‘oteite 


Clement Vil. .were-notin-the work of .Janfenitis, ,and of nee 


therefore the atithor ought not tobe condemned. That 
. fabterfuge irtitated.the Jefuits and their adhererits, who 
-immediately, exclaimed that the authority of the Holy 


Sce was infulted by rebels. iInitead of, /difpelling , all foriititss 
doubt, by: fimply-pointing out the. pages,in which’ thefe ty.etab~ 


propolitions were contained, they would compel them the 
to dubsit.;,and_ the, aflembly. of the clergy, avhich, met 
in 1661, commanded that. a formularyMhould.be fub- 
depibed, declaring » that. Bore propolitions. were actually 
im 


Inhed, by 


king. 
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in the work of Janfenius ; and the king went in 
perfon to parliament, to change the formulary into a 
law of the kingdom. The nuns of pane refufing 


noth a banifhed from the convent. In eo Alexander 
xy, more’ WII, publithed a new formulary, flronger than that.of the 
ftrong- clergy; -to condemn the propofitions #2 the author's own 
Jenfe 5. which all ecclefiaftics, fecular and regular, pre- 
lates as well as the reft, and even nuns, were obliged to 
. fubferibe; and the king again caufed a declaration. for 
“= “that purpofe to be regiftered in his prefence. 
Happily Some four tempers fancied that they faw thofe de- 
_were plorable “times feturned in which the Greeks difturbed 
changed. the world by’ their fabtilties ; when parties were -heated 
and confciences alarmed by formularies ; when the em- 
perours, by commanding opinions, and treating un- 
tractable enthufiafts with cruelty, equally endangered 
the faith and the empire. Happily, the vivacity of the 
French: found vent on other fubje&ts ; fanaticifm had 
“fpent its force; the clergy were by no means feditious; 
and ‘the all powerful monarch had nothing to apprehend 
but rumours, about which he gave himfelf very: little 
trouble. 
Oppofi- - Perfecution, however, always animates the perfecated. 
mons Four ‘courageous and inflexible bifhops obftinately op- 
primis pofed the court ; ‘and do@tor Arnaud, the brother a 
ora one of thefe bifhops, continued conftantly to write, an 
railed again{t the morality of the Jefuits, who were 
looked upon as the authors of thefe ‘difturbanees. A 
bankruptcy which they had made for four hundred and 
~ fifty thoufand ducats, at Seville, in 1640, afforded new 
colours for the hideous picture which for a long time 
had been given of that fociety. 
Peaceof Nine commiffioners, who had been already named 
thecturch' by Alexarider WH. fe€ out to try the four prelates who 
cere. | ad rejected the formulary, and fheltered themfelves 
under the diftin@ion of faé and right, when nineteen 
other. bifhops fuddenly a ige in thei favour ; upon 


which 
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which the court, being embarraffed, became defirous of ».- > 
an accommodation. ‘The court of Rome immediately 
changed its tone ; and Clement IX. (Rofpigliofi) con- 
nived at the diftinction of right and fa&, defiring only 
that they would fign the formulary /mcerely, without re- > 
quiring that it fhould be done purely and fimply ; which 
gave great offence to the obftinate. Hereupon all 
feemed to be pacified; feverities were at an end; the 
famous Arnaud was prefented to Louis, and the peace 
of the church was celebrated in 1669 by amedal. - - ~ 
Could it be fuppofed, that a fet of angry theologians, The Je- 
irreconcilable in their opinions, rivals in reputation and {syses¢ 
intereft, looking upon one another as heretics and cor- influence. 
tuptors, unhappily having it too much in their power 
to awaken difcord by writings or cabals, would facrifice 
their hatred and prejudices for the fake of peace ?. The: 
Jefuits were become tao powerful to let their enemies 
reft in peace, efpecially after having endured fuch bitter 
reproaches as had’ been levelled againft them. They 
governed the confciences of the principal men in the 
kingdom, and had the art to fecure themfelves in the 
midit of a voluptuous court, where the aufterity of Jan- 
fenilm was only proper to infpire difguft. Some emi-. : 
nent men, particularly Bourdaloue, cleared their doc-, 3. 
trine from the cenfures that were laid upon it; and the toue. 
fermons of that refpectable orator were the beft anfwer 
@that could be given to the Provincial Letters. But at rachaite. 
laft Father de la Chaife, who was the king’s confeffor 
from 1675 to 1709, acquired an almoft abiolute power 
over the clergy, difpofed of the benefices, and, by an art~ 
ful ufe of his favour, made his fociety all powerful. 

By this means the contentions could not fail to, con- The dif- 
tinue, efpecially as Louis, always involved either in the Poiia not 
hurry of a court or of war, illiterate, and fancying that ae 
nothing was neceffary but to give orders for the execu-“ 

tion of whatever was fuggefted to him, was very far 
from adopting the beft principles of government with 
regard to objects of this mature. : = 

> 4 
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The afair EYjs difputes with the court of Rome about’ the re- 
ee cigs gale and the franchifes, ferved at- leaf’ to fave what we 
call tha liberties of the Gellicgn chireh from ’ oblivion, 

By the ancient privilege ‘of the reeale, the kings of" 
France’ difpofed of the revenues of the vacant bifsopries, © 
and nominated to the benefices of the diocefe. Some 
churches towards the Alps and the Pyrenées-alledged,. 
thrat’ they’ were -exenipt from this elainy,. though Pee 
edi& of 1673 declared that it extended over the whole 
kingdom. All’ the bithops' fabmitted, except thofe of | 
“Alet and Pamiers, who were diftinewithed by their vir- 
i and celebrated by, their eppofi tion to the formula- 
- The firft died foon’ after, but the fecond did not 
coliinns lef inflexible. 
MI fap: Innocent XI: (Qdefealchi) who was elected” pope in 
ports the 1646, a man of virtue, but exceedingly bigoted, more 
sea bold and fteady than was proper, as affairs were then 
. fituated, who neither loved Louis XIV. nor the Jefuits; 
declared in favour of the adverfaries of the — 
though accufed of Janfenifm, and fent' briefs calculated 
to encourage them. A monk, whom the chapter of 
Infolenee Pamniers had appointed grand vicar after the death of 
al - the bifKtop, carried his ‘infolence to the greateft height: 
““* Being condemned by the parliament of Touloufé to be 
executed in effigy, and drawn upon a hurdle, he did 
not defift from fulminating excommiunications, annul- 
ling the decrees of the sedge hen and the fentences of 
the sige alas 
ay “The clergy, as well as the nobles, were in ‘general ve- 
clergy; TY fubmiflive ; ; their zeal might be depended on, and it 
was of confeqhenee to have their hinge An extraor- 
dinary-aflembly being convoked for that purpote, they 
acknowledged” the right of the regale over all the’ 
chartches, and wrote a mott refpectful letter to the pope, 
in which the following’ maxim is to be found, though 
206 feldom attended toe ts better to facrifice "ome priv 
wileges, than to .difurd the public peace. Winle the 
clergy were attentive to their Privileges, they conducted 


-themfelv es 
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themfelves, as. ‘if they, made a conceffion to the fovereign. - 

At this time appeared | the our famous propofitions Its four 
of this affembly, in. which it was, eftabli ved, 1. Tha saa 
ptinces are not fubject t to seclefittical authority in tem- 
porals. 2. That a general council is fuperiour | to the. 
pope, according to the unalterable decrees of the coun- 
cil of Conftance. 3. That the rules and cuftoms of 
the Gallican church ought, to. be fupported. Ay that 
the fentence of the pope is not infallible in matters of 
faith, till the approbation of the church bas been ob- 
tained. In the year 1682, the king publifhed an edict, 
by which he commanded thefe four articles to be repit 
tered, and inculcated all over the Kingdom. 

Innogent replied to the bifhops in that imperious The pope « 
ftyle which the popes formerly employed, and fupport- chewte 
ed with anathemas. He at firft lamented in the words ; 
of the prophet—The children of my mother have rifen up 

againft me, and have made war upon me. In the next He re. 
place, be accufed them of meannefs, for not having oe agg 
contended for. the rights and privileges of the church, Hoos 
like their predeceffors, . He reprefented the foundation 
of difcipline and. the hierarchy as overturned, even the. Lee 
faith attacked by the ‘regale ; “which, according to him, 
appeared very, plain, by the terms the king employed 
in afluming to himlelf the right of “conferring benefices, 
not asa. conceffion of the church, but as a privilege of 

*the crown, | “He accufed them of having given up an 
unalienable right, after they had declared the regale to 
be a kind of prea Could they then place the 
churches under the yoke of fecular power; they whofe 
duty it was to expole themfelves to flavery to preferve . 
its liberty? To conclude, by the authority which he 
had received from the Alchighty, he cancelled and an- 
nulled whatever had been done by the affembly. 

‘The time was ftill diftant when the bulls and briefs The tibes- 

of the court of Rome, on the fubjeét of ancient claims, ue : the 
were fcarcely to affect popular credulity. So much rage 
were the aS PHnciples « of the garly ages obf{cured by old * na 
"” prejudices, 
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firuétions prejudices, that the doétrine eftablifhed by the clergy 


eat of France appeared quite new to a number of theolo- 
gians. Many of the doétors of the Sorbonne rather 
chofe to be banifhed, than fubmit to the four articles, 
The theologians affembled fort¥’five times to cenfure a 
propofition which referved the privilege of deciding 1 In 
matters of opinion to the pontiff. After all, a great 
number of bifhops did not obtain their bulls, in future, 
till they difavowed the authority of the council held in 
1682; and thus the liberties of the Gallican church, 
which have been fince fo readily adopted by the other 
churches, fou ind a number of obftacles and contradic 
tions in. France. 
souks The more vigour fhown by Louis XIV. the greater 
tlie dif. “was the pope’s cbftinacy in oppofing him ; hy “and not= 
pute.  withftanding the revocation of the edict of Nantz, 
which I fhall foon have occafion to mention, the quar- 
rel daily increafed. 
Louis So very far did the privileges of ambaffadours extend 
oe at Rome, that not only their palaces, but the quarters 
the abo- In which they refided, afforded an afylum from the pur- 
teh fuits of juftice, Innocent XI. wanted to reform this 
c $ 
at Rome. abufe, to which all the crowned heads, except France, 
—confented; and the king was very little affected by the 
examples of the others, faying, that it was he’ that 
fhould ferve for an example, The pope, however, by a 
bull in 1687, abolifhed the franchifes of their quarters, ~ 
with a threatening of excommunication againft who- 
, a fhould attempt to fupport them, 
Haughty This ftp produced the effect which was naturally to 
ehaviour 
of the be expeéted; and Louis, being provoked, gave vent to 
senate his refentment, He fent the marquis de Lavardin am- 
France to bafladour to Rome, who made a public entry, as if in 
et triumph, accompanied by feven or eight hundred mili- 
tary men; and, having taken poffeffion of his quarter, 
_ made them go their rounds, 2 and fet the fovereign pon- 
tiff at defiance. Layardin was excommunicated ; and 


the French chur¢h of St. Louis, where he was received, 


laid 
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laid under an interdict, Innocent revenged hinifelf as 
he could, without being troubled about the fatal confe- 
quences which his vengeance might draw upon him. 

The people complained, that here were no lefs than The dan- 
thirty five vacant diocefés in the kingdom ; fot the pope Svhich =e 
had-for a long time petuled his bulls to thofe who pope ex- 
were appointed by the king : had he not reafon then to poled. 
dread that he would be deprived of the privilege of in- 
ftituting bifhops, and receiving the annates? A right 
founded upon a continuation of ancient abufes. While 
there were fuch complaints againft bulls, cenfures, and 
refufals, contrary to the good bath of church and ftate, was 
there not room to apprehend, that all thefe difficulties 
would be fuddenly terminated by ceafing to acknow- 
ledge a foreign jurifdiction, and by reducing the pil- 
macy of the Holy See to what it was in ancient times ? 

An appeal to a general council on the fubject of ‘the 
bull againft the franchifes—a propofal made in full par- 
}iament to demanda national council, and to reftore 
the vigour of the pragmatic of Cl harles Vil.—the diffa- 
tisfaction of the court, and lkewife of the epifcopate-— 
might all together contribute to bring things to the 
greatelt’ extremity. France, with a patriarch, would | 
very foon have been weaned from the court of Rome. 

If Louis XIV. had been inclined to put that feheme joy ue 
in execution, he could not have been prevented ; but if aifpute 

he was violent and overbearing with regard to temporals, "7" ated 
he was equally feferved on every thing which was con- in 16936 
neéted with {pirituals. He was fatisfied with caufing 
Avignon to be feized in 1688; and in 1693 the quarrel 

was brought to an end, by Innocent XII. giving bulls 
to the appointed bithops, after each of them had teftifi- © 
ed by letter his forrow, and made a formal difavowal of 
all that had been done againit | the pope's authority by 
that famous aflembly. 

To be at war with the pope, and at the fame time projea'to 
defirous of abolifhing a fect which was an enemy of the ¢ciroy. 
papacys. was’a fort -cf“politieal and religious contradic- ifm. 
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tion, which perfeétly fuited the haughty temper; of, the 

monarch, ~The clergy and the Jefuits, had.for along 
time flattered themfelves with the hopes. of. extirpating, 
Calvinifm, which had been always tolerated, but. was 

without any dangerous power, and as peaceable at, this, 
time as it had: been turbulent before the:taking of Ro- 
chelle. -Even during the troubles ofthe, Fronde, the 
Calvinifts continued in peace. Government might have. 
permitted them to remain fo; it profited by their indufs. 


try and fervices ; there was no, room, to apprehend any 


danger from them ; and nothing could.be eafier than to. 
reflrain them within the bounds of their duty, fince 
they were made fenfible it was for their own advantage, . 
The court at firft fent fome mifionaries among them, 
and lavifhed money to, make profelytes; and, according 
to cuftom, greatly exaggerated the good effects of thefe 
two methods. It was thought proper, after gaining, 
fome, to reftrain-the reft ; and that liberty which. they, 
enjoyed was gradually reftricted. An alarming partiali- 
ty was fhewn on feveral occafions. A declaration was. 
publifhed in 1681, for the admiffion of children of feven, 


years of age among the number of the converted; upon, 


which fome Proteftant families began to fly the king. 
dom; and this occafioned feverities which rendered the 
evil more contagious. Some popular commotions fol- 
lowed;.and twa celebrated preachers, Chamier and: 
Chomel, were broken alive upon the wheel; fo that. 
from that moment. the idea of martyrdom kindled the. 

flame of enthufjafm, er 7 
Colbert, like a true ftatefman, protected the Calvinifts, 
from a conviction that they were as ufeful as the other. 
fubyects, and that perfecution could produce nothing 
but mifchief; and, if we may ufe the expreffion, by his 
death they were delivered up to the chancellor le Tel-. 
lier, and his.fon the marquis de Louvois, twa men. 
whofe chief maxim was, that every one fhould bend or 
tremble atthe name of the king. In 1684, they fent 
troops into the difiricts inhabited by Proteftants; and 
~ Louvoig 
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Louvois wrote— That it was: his majefy’s pleafure, that all 
who didnot conform to his:religion fhould. fuffer the. greatef 
feverities. Such were the: outrages committed. in confe- 
quence of this: order, that the Proteftants always repre-. 
" fented this new: perfecution: as a copy: of thofe. which - 
had been raifed by the tyrants, who wanted to deflroy.~ 
Chriftianity in its earlieft- ages, It is dreadful for'aking 
thus'to:draw upon himfelf the hatred of his people, when ‘ 
he could fo eafilp conciliate their love: and: refpe&. 
How many: curfes has: that dragopming, caufed to: be: de- pragosne 
nounced upon the head of. Louis K1V. and what-a hi- ing. 
deous. picture. did. the celebrated; Saurjn draw of him, 
even-inthat pulpit where he-preached' the gofpel! 
_ After thefe: arbitrary proceedings, Loujs revoked: the ,, 
edi& of Nantz, which had been paffed by Henry LV. Ween. 
in’ 1598, and: confirmed by Louis KI. Liberty. of tinofine 
confcience was. abolifhed ; all the“iuguenot churches. Nantz. 
were deftroyed:;, declarations and decrees of council fol-. 
lowed, one another in rapid fucceffion; to heighten their 
defpair, an order-was iffued, even to take their-children 
from: them, and put them, into the hands of Catholic 
relations ; the minifters were banifhed’;. and the reft 
were prohibited, under the fevereft penalties, from: leave 
ing the kingdom. : 
’ ‘They. no longer logked upon their country but with gine of 
deteftation, and: were hurried: away by hatred; and. fana- the Hu- ; 
ticifth. Notwithftanding the threatenings, punifhments, isto the 
and every precaution to prevent them, above five hun- kingdom.” 
dred thoufand made their efcape, carrying along with 
them: not only immenfe fums of money, but hkewile 
indaftry and manufactures by which the kingdom was 
enriched. The people im the north of Germany, Hol- 
land. and England, received: thefe ufeful fngitives with 
open arms. Their fentiments againft the king were 
heard: all over’ Europe ;* and they who carried neither 
arts nor profeffions among foreigners, carried with them 
a thirft of vengeance and courage, which they, had but 
too ‘many opportunities of difplaying im wars ppeninlt 
"ZAG ee * ™ -thew 
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their country. The lofs of people was, perhaps, of lets 
detriment than the lofs of commerce for a part of 
thofe commodities which ufed to be purchafed in 
France, was from that time manufactured in foreign 
countries by French refugees, whofe ortears care was 
taken to perpetuate. \ 
Opinions Thefe were the principal effects of the revocation of 
rane the edict of Nantz. It has been celebrated by a hun- 
( dred panegyrifts as one of the moft glorious actions of 
Louis XIV. but-panegyrifts are not hiftorians, and ne- 
ver fee objets but in one light. They have fuppof- 


ed herefy deftroyed; but ftill the number of Calvinifts. 
is very confiderable. On the other hand, experience: 


has fhewn, that queen Chriflina thought juftly, when, 
in a letter from Rome, fhe faid—J confider France 
at prefent in the light of a difeafed perfon, whofe legs and 
arms have been cut off to cure him of a diforder which might 
have been entirely remedied by patience and gentlenefs. Yet 
that princefs blamed the four articles of the clergy, and 
maintained the infallibility of the pope; fhe cannot, 


therefore, be fufpected of having judged rather as a phi- 


‘lofopher than a Catholic. 
Similar Victor Amadeus, duke of Savoy, following the eX 
a eR ample of Louis, forbid his Proteftant fubjects, under 
Vaudois. pain of death, to exercife their religion in public. The 
Vatidois revolted, of whom three ‘thoufand were killed, 


ten thoufand made prifoners, and the reft efcaped. It 


wasnot long before the duke recalled them, and thought. 


himfelf: happy at their return, by reftoring to them their 
former privileges. Were thefe poor mountaineers to: be 
compared to. the merchants, mechanics, officers, and 
learned men, irrecoverably loft to F tance? 3 

About he fame time, a blind zeal for religion pnbed 
the way for the cataftrophe of the Stuarts in England, 
which was very foon followed by a general. war again{t 
Louis XIV. We ought to pay our greateft. attention 
to England, when fhe exhibits thofe grand fcenes in 
which all the energy of the national character is dif- 
played, CHAP. 
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End im phe Ree of. ‘Charles: Il. of Pig. —Pretended 


—_ 


; Cus I. ria inde iter obliged, as we tafe al ser4 ain 


- Popifh Plot.—Charles diffolves feveral i arpamneness and 
~ Continues — till. his Death; 


ready obferved, to make peace with the Dutch in 168s. , 


ifcon- 


1674, his connexions: with France, his {chemes of abfo- gent ana 


lute government, his defire to favour the Catholics, and cabals in 
his brother the duké of York, the prefumptive heir of *" ons 
the'crown, being:of that religion, conftantly occafioned 
a dangerous ferment... The earl of .Shaftefbury, who 
was chancellor, and the principal author of the bad 
meafures which he had adopted, no fooner faw the king 
foften, and begin to deviate from the fyftem of the caba/, 


than he immediately. joined the malecontents. This” 
‘perfidy was the morefatal, as, to profound policy, and a 


depraved heart, the earl added an uncommon {hare of 


abilities. 


' Phe general with was, that Chistes woudl join the Charles in 


fecret in- 


coabedatnes againft the formidable power of Louis XIV. f" ae 


the intereft of the kingdom required it; the parliament with Lou- 
offered plentiful fupplies, and ‘were deceived by fome “ 


‘demonftrations of zeal exhibited by the king, who was 
Chained down by his:natural indolente and love of we 
fare.’ The promifes of France had their ufual effect 


and Louis crowned his triumphs by:the treaty of Nime- 
guen. The vexatign which this could not fail to. pro- 
duce, was: not the only caufe of murmuring and ‘ani- 
mofity.. “The duke of Lauderdale governed Scotland opprer- 


like a tyrant ;, where He committed the moft enormous AoW a 


Scotland! 


“iniquities, fparing is hs but more particularly perfe- 


»euting the Prefbyterians. All the news from that king- 


sip and the outcries of the Sota}: were bit too capa-. 


ble 


ago 


Prejudices 
againft the 
Catholics. 
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ble of fetting the Englifh in comtnotion, whofe mindé 
were agitated by diftruft. — ce ea hes 

In this critical and turbulent ftate, the credulous 
multitude greedily catched at chimeras which fuited 
with their prejudices. A phantom of a popi/fh plot gene- 
rated ialmoft incredible: diftturbances:; and a worthlefs 


-impoftor ‘caufed that ‘tobe received jas. certain, which 


The ime 
poftor 
‘Cates. 


common fenfe ought to’have rejected ftom its abfurdity.’ 
The infamous wretch was called Titus Oates ; he had 


‘been:accufed of perjury in ‘his youth, ‘had ‘turhed Ro: 


‘man Catholic, and entered -with the Jefuits at St. 
‘Omer’s, from whence he was very foon difmiffed ; when 


refentment, poverty, and wickedne(fs; infpired-him with 
a‘refolution worthy. of himfelf. He fet himfelf -tip:as 


‘an accufer, declaring, that ‘his change of feligion was 


only ‘pretended ; that “his :purpofe »was ito difcover the 
fecrets of the Papifts and Jefuits, and that: he: had fuc- 


“ceeded ;/uponwhich he-dilcloféd «a ftrange-myftery, of 


His depo- 
fitions on 
the popifh 
plot. 


which: we may judge by a fimplesexpofition: » : 

He afferted; that the pope, claiming:the fovercight¥ 
of England, had entrufled: the exercife of his power to 
the Jefuits ; and) of courfe theirogeneral: had>difpofed 
of the principal employments by patents, to.which'his 


fealiwas affixed. Fifty Jefuits;in London, ‘had tinani- 


moufly determined to caufe:the king! to:be affaffinated; 


Pather-de la Chaife,:the confeffor of LouissXIV. had 
“depofited ten thoufand pounds’ fterling/for:the regicide. 


‘The'crown was’ to'be offered*to' the duke of York; but 


“if herefuifed ‘to atcept it; as the «gift of the pope; his 
‘death was likewife determined. “Phat order were the 


suthors of thecfire of Iuondon in 1666, when:they: got 
immente fums of money by cn a ‘that-they intend- 
ed another fire and aodreadful maffacte; the plan for:the 


“execution being-already formed 3 and univerfal deftruc- 
“tionwas to-befpread, that:they might govern’ the king- 


Coleman 
drrefted.. - 


dom and eftablith popery. Seat 
Upon thefe-depofitions of Oates, the whole natiot 
was feized with: theofante frenzy 3 and «Coleman, -the 
dutchels 
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dutchefs of York’s fecretary, was feized.. Among: his 
papers was found’a very indifcreet correfpondence with 
Father de la ‘Chaife ‘and the pope’s nuncio, which con- 
tained obfcure hints of projects, conveyed in ambiguous 
terms, which might be eafily turned to.a bad ‘fenie. 
Though ‘his letters :prove nothing but the indifcreet 
Zeal of a Catholic, they were con{trued into>a: certain 
“proof of the confpiracy. The murder of the juftice of 
“peace, who>took ‘Oates’s depofition, f{trengthened. the . 
prejudices and increafed the alarm. “The -ftreets of ryote 
London wefebarricadoed; asin times of the moft im- in Lon- 
minent danger; and the whole city ‘was agitated with “™"°7” 
commiotions of the moft unhappy tendency. | 
‘Charles had too much good fenfe not to fee that ‘this The affir 
“plot-was a forgery; but he could:neither difpel the-er- 244 bs 
rour nof refift the torrent ; ahd his chief minifter; Dan- parlia- 
‘by, “even laid the affair before parliament. .. The parlia- ™""" - 
‘ment, having examined Oates, very {oon declared, that 
‘the Papifts had entered into an infernal con{piracy'again{t 
feligion andthe kingdom ; anda lodging was.affignéd’ 
to the impoftor in the palace of Whitehall; with apen- 
fion of twelve hundred pounds fterling. Another vil- 
lain, that he‘might be entitled tora fimilar reward, came 
and'aGted the fame'part, adding ’new abftrdities: to the 
» dépofitions of the former ; and’ thefe two falfe-witneffes 
were credited hke oracles. | theta ati eys | 
‘The parliament proceeded tothe! greateftvextremities, Popery 
dnd eftablithed the 2? (an cath) by which popery was with ido- 
accufed of idolatry. It is 'very extraordinary, that’ the lavy by 
“Jaws of a Chriftian country’ fhould place the Catholics“ 
“ona level with Pagans ! - Whoever refufed: tostake the 
‘teft, was excluded from {fitting in parliament. ‘The 
“duke of York in ‘tears, protefting that he would -not 
—exercife his religion openly, obtained an-exception in 
his favour, by a majority of only two-voices.. Danby paaby 
“Was next accufed of having'fold:a-peacento «France, *°°"* 
‘which feemed to be proved by one ‘of his letters,” writ- 
ten during ‘the ‘negotiations. of Nimeguen ; “but the 
king, 
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king, with his own hand, had added—Tyis letter was 
qwritten by my order. The fecrets of the miniftry would 
have employed the audacious turbulence of the com- 
mons, if Charles had not at laft diffolved that parlia- 
ment, to which he had formerly been indebted for fo 
many important fervices: it was that of 1661. 

A fecond parliament, which was affembled in. 1679, 
followed the paths of the firft, renewed the accufation 
” of the minifter, though provided with a general pardon 
from the king, and maintained, that a pardon from 
the crown could not fave him from-an impeachment 
by the commons. . They declared, that if the per- 
fon accufed did not appear, he fhould be deemed 
guilty ; upon which Danby prefented himfelf, and: was 
putin prifon. This was only a prelude to the atkerspts 
of parliament. 

It was in vain that the king perfuaded his silokep to 
withdraw from the. kingdom, in hopes that his abfence 
would leffen the hatred which his charaéter and religion 
had excited... In vain did he admit the popular leaders 
into. his council, that he might recover the confidence 
of the people 5 and, though Shaftefbury was created 
prefident of that council, he was no lefs zealous againft 
the royal family. Charles faw. that they intended.to 
exclude the duke of York from the fucceffion, and he 
endeavoured to ward off the blow. He offered to limit 
the prerogative in fuch a manner, that the religion of 
that prince could not give any umbrage; but all bis 
offers and inftanées could not prevent a bill from being 
paffed by the commons, which excluded the duke from 
the fucceffion. If Charles had entertained that regard 
for his queen, Catharine of Portugal, which he ought 
to have had for a virtuous wife, or had fhe brought him 
any children, he «would not have been expofed to fuch 
dreadful ftorms. 

The famous habeas corpus act, againt arbitrary 4 im- 
prifonments, was the work of this parliament. | By.it, 
= prifoner, upon his own requifition, muft be cattied 

before 


a 
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before a court of juftice; accufed and tried within a pe- 

riod limited by the law, and if reftored to liberty by 

the judges, cannot again be imprifoned for the fare 

caufe. The bill paffed, and is at prefent one of the 
foundations of Englifh liberty; 

' Charles, finding that he could nofiput a ftop to the Barlia- 

Geslicicnss proceedings of the parliament, thought proper ™ if 

to diffolve them; but that did not reftore tranquillity. © 

The Scotch Prefbyterians had affaffinated the primate, 

archbifhop of St. Andrews; and™new feveriticdltace 

them revolt and take up arms. Th€ duke of Mon- New-dit- 

mouth, the king’s natural fon, was fent toreduce them ; snl dese 

and, as thefe fanatics had no leaders but their clergy, 

he met with little difficulty; but the ferment was re- 

newed in England. The Whigs and Tories, names Whigs & 

which ever fince that time have been famous, divided Tos 

the whole nation. The firft oppofed the court, and 
demanded that a parliament fhould be immediately af- 

 fembled; while the foc dae teftified a profound re{pect 

for the will of the fovereign. The Whigs carried their 43.4 

point, and procured, the calling of the third parliament, partia: 

which began with atts of violence againft the Tories, yy’ 

without even refpecting the habeas corpus atk. Falfe 

zealots for liberty always aim at becoming oppreffors. - 
Coleman and fix Jefuits had been condemned and fxecy- 

executed on account of the popifh plot; about which tions she 

no doubt was allowed to be entertained. Five Catho- 6 of thie pos 

lic peers, accufed of the fame offence, waited their fen- Pit Plot 

terice in confinement. The eldeft of'them, the vifcount 

Strafford, an old man of a virtuous, irreproachable cha- 

racter, fell a facrifice to injuftice. Though his accufers 

were not worthy of credit, and their depofitions abfurd, 

yet he was condemned even by the houfe of peers. He 

died like a hero, protefting his innocence to the laft ; 

with which the people were fo ftruck, that the ifort 

almoft inftantly manithed 3 at leaft it put a ftop to fuch 

edious profecutions. - Oates was convicted of being an 

impoftor in the reign of James II. and condemned to 
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be put in the pillory, and afterwards to perpetual ims 
prifonment ; but was, in the fequel,’ rewarded by king 
William. Hix 
6 The complaifance which the want of money obliged 
parlia- Charles to fhew, did not prevent the commons from: 
. continuing their rogance, and defiring that the bill of 
sexclufion, levelled-at the duke of York, fhould be paff- 
ed into a law; déclaring, that, unlefs it was done, they 
ie grant the gees 3 fo that the king found it. 
ffary to dific 
ed a fourth par ent to meet at Oxford, where he 


hoped the fa ditious fpirit would not prevail as had 
done in Lond but his expectations were fruftrated + 


ife infifted on the bill of exclufion, and 
even rejected an expedient which the moft violent 
fhould have approved; it was to banifh the duke of 
York for life, who might have the title of king, but 
without any power, and the next heir to govern in quae 
ty of regent. This formidaQle parliament was likewife 
diffolved in 1681. : 


The king — Charles, being refolved never to expofe himfelf any ~ 


becomes 


abfolute more to thé attempts of his parliaments, adopted the 
a) ee economical fy tem of Elizabeth, which was fo advantages 
my. ous for the crown. He leffened his expenfes confis 
derably, and thereby added to bis funds ; and, in pro- 
portion as his wants were diminifhed, rendered his au- 

thority refpeckable + in one word, he became abfolute 

over the three kingdoms, His agreeable temper and. 

ee al pleafing manners might have made him adored by his 
owing to fubjects; but, unfortunately, he yieléled to his inclinas 
eet tion for defpotifm, or rather gave himfelf up tothe 
the dukes. guidance of his brother the duke of York, who fpread 
of Yous. YS as p iss ae 
terrour through the whole kingdom. London was 
{tripped of its privileges, and Scotland groaned under 

the moft oppreffive tyranny. The king’s brother was 

more the fovereign, and better ferved, than Charles him- 

felf, which occafioned the following expreffion of the 
fanious poet Waller :~CAarles, tn refentment to his pare 
liament’; 


a 


ve the parllament. Charles fummon- 9 


ik 
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5 
‘Hament, who would not fufferthe duké of York to fucceed 
him, was refolved that he fhould reign beforehand. 
A confpiracy, formed by: the earl of Shaftefbury, in Cenfpiia- 
which the duke of Monmouth, the lords Ruffel, Grey, {%,47° 
Howard, and others; entered; titig at have ovesturtind 
‘the government, if the impetuous t@mper of Shaftefbu- 
‘ty, provoked ‘by fome unforefeen délays, had not madgi 
him withdraw to Holland; The were betrayed 
Pea ‘and Howard: obtained 4 ero by i{coveringghis ac- 
~—*<~ecomplices.” Ruffel, who was the idg@ky of the™people, pene of 
“fuffered upon a feaffald with the great courage. Sid#Rutel & 
_bey, who, by his vaft genitis and peii@iples of liberty, Seo 
had made a figure in the time of the@gepublic, fuffered 
-the fame fate with the fame conftam@yy and congratu- 
‘lated himfelf that he was dying f@ma caufe which he 
‘had always fupported a8 the beft. Th 
“mouth was pardoned ; but, having. fetracted his confef- 
“fion, was obliged to flygfgom court in the year 1683. 
~ Theking ruled wit olute authority till his death ; Principles 
and the duke of York; without having taken the teft, eikseee 
tefumed the employment of lord high admiral. ‘The 
‘doctrine of paffive obedience, or non- refiftance, feeined 
‘to be eftablifed on the ruins of the parliamentary 
principles. The univerfity of Oxford even condemned 
the following propofitions, among many others :—A// 
civil atthority is originally derived from thé people. Self 
prefervation ts the fundamental law o nature, and puts a 
frop to the efficacy of other laws, when oppofed to zt. To 
mth lengths could not monarchy have reached, if it 
had fallen into abler hands than thofe of Charles If? 
That prince; who was of an amiable character, and had Death of 
a great {gare of abilitics, but imprudent, and corrupted Gohiarles Ud 
by luxury, died at the age of fcfty nine, in the year 
1685. During his life hé feemed to be a Deift ; but at 
his death he fhewed himfelf a Catholic, by receiving 
the facraments of the chutch of Rome. His brother 
was acknowledged, without any difficulty, under the 
title of James If. 
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CEE AP Val, 


James Wi. draws Upon himfelf the Hatred of the Englifi.— 
Dethroned by William, Prince of Orange. —The Englif: 
Conftitution fixed. ; . 


Much more flender abilities than his 

without capacity. He might have 

preateft kings in Europe, if he had 

1 to the religion and Jaws of his coun- 
try; but an wnfortunate paffion for arbitrary power, 
and an indifcreet Zeal for the church of Rome, expofed 
him to the hatred of his‘people. Inflead of regulating 
his conduct from experience,she Jet himfelf be hurried 
away by his principles; and oo of four years com- 
mitted fo many faults, that he may be called the in- 
ftrument of his own misfortunes. ase 

Goodbe- — His firft proceedings, and his language at his accef- 

Bak. fion, promifed an equitable government, and all was 

p>. 

ported. joy and confidence. The hearts of the people feemed 
to fly to meet him, and a moderate fhare of prudence 
would have removed every fubje&t of uneafinefs; but 
thefe prejudices in his favour were of no long continu- 
ance. Though the council was compofed of Proteft- 
ants, it was known that Romifh'priefts, and more par- 
ticularly Jefuits, were the fecret advifers of the mo- 
narch. What influence was not to be expeCed from 
their fuggeftions ? 

The par- Ee foon fhewed a contempt for the laws, By publicly 

lament : ~ he 

favour affifting at mafs, and by raifing taxes without the au- 

him. thority of parliament; but that body, according to cuf-- 
tom, was foon aflembled. The tories or royalifts ‘pre-. 
vailed there, and James had every thing to hope. . In 
his fpeech to parliament, he renewed the promife of 

following 


though wi 
the hatred brother, yet mM 
flag nae been one of fh 

fhewn more rega 


lye poffeffed both ‘virtue and courane alee 
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following the eftablifhed laws, and maintaining the Pro- 

teftint religion; but at the fame time he gave them to 

underftand (and it was a bad prognoftic) that he could 

do without a parliament, if he found them unwilling to 

grant fupplies. They affured him that he fhould have 

the fame revenue which was granted to his brother’ - 

Charles; twelve hundred thoufand pounds fterling, 

The duke of Monmouth, a natural fon of Charles, puke of 

Serzebelled again{ft the king his uncle, whom in his mani- oe 

feito be called a tyrant and popilh ufurper. The par- rebellion. 

liament declared the duke guilty of high treafon, and : 

granted forty thoufand pounds to the king to quafh the 

rebellion. This proof of zeal was followed by the de- 

feat and taking of Monmouth, who was executed. 

James let flip an excellent opportunity of making him- 

felf beloved for his clemency; but the great misfortune 

was, that he made himfelf detefted by his barbarity. 

On pretence of punifhing the guilty, an inhuman officer 

of the army (colonel Kirke) and ftill more Jefferies, the Barbaro" 
lord chief juftice, bathed themfelves in blood: even {e- tions. 
veral women of rank were put to death, for having cha- _ 
ritably received fome of the fugitives; and Jefferies, 
though loaded with univerfal execration, was appointed 
chancellor of the kingdom. : 

However, all was quiet and fubmifive. The parlia- 41) ap. 
ment of Scotland no longer breathed the fpirit of inde- peared 
pendence ; but, immerfed in flavery, by their aéts ac- cae 
knowledged the ab/o/ute power of the king, and in every 
thing conformed to his pleafure. The Englifh parlia- 
ment granted him a larger fupply than was afked, though 
the king had given a general difpenfation from taking 
the teft, which was eftablifhed during the fornier reign, Diop, 
againft the Roman Catholic religion. But this difpen- ere 
fation, which the commons durft not examine, was **: 
taken into confideration by the houfe of peers; upon 
which James, who could not bear the leaft fhadow of 
oppofition, prorogued the parliament. 


Upon 
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Upon this, the alarm again{t Popery began to rev ive, 
‘from apprehenfions founded on the moft ftriking proofs. 
Father Peters, a Jefuit, the king’s confeffor, an in- 
trig ing zealot, was the foul of the privy council. From 

the beginning, the Spanifh ambafladour reprefented the 
danger of placing exceffive confidence in‘ the prietts, 
James affging i if the king of Spain did not confuit 
his confetfor, t he ambaffadour frankly replicd— ¥es, Sir; 


* 


and that is the very reafon our affairs fucceed fo badly, ~ 


Caufes of The duke of Ormond, and other Proteftants of high 


apprehen- 
fion in the T 
pation. 


Great 
faults of 
the kings 
from zeal 
for the. 
Romith 
ietigion 


rank, loft their influence ; feveral noblemen and minif- 
ters embraced the Romith religion, The difpenfing 
power, which had hitHerto been looked upon as the 
royal ‘pretonatins: became a theme of difpute after the 
examination of it had been prohibited. This delicate 


-queftion threw men’s minds into a ferment ; and on this 


occafion the king’s imprudence overleaped all bounds. 

At the time when the revocation of the edict of 
Nantz, and the clamours of the French refugees, had: 
irritated the implacable enemies of the Romith religion, 
the king eftablithed an arbitrary tribunal, like the high - 
commiffion court of Elizabeth, where the -bifhop. of 
London was fufpended, for having fpared a clergyma 
who had preached againft the dottrine of the church ot 
Rome, “He violated the privileges of the univerfities, 
by introducing Roman Catholics; and granted an uni- 
verfal toleration, of which it was evident that the Ca- 
tholics were the true objet, He fent an ambafladour 
extraordinary to the pope, though all correfpondence 
with Rome was forbidden as treaianable ; ; and received 
the pope’s nuncio in London, who confecrated bifhops, 
publithed pattoral inftrudtions, and fecmed to live in a 
country fubmiffive to his authority. At laf the inftan- 
ces of that prince’s milconduct were fo frequent and 
dangerous, that even Innocent, XI. blamed the excefs 
of his zeal, which the court df Rome forefaw wonld 
produce fatal confequences, 


' % 
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Six bifhops.refufed to publifh-the declaration. for Provecu- 
liberty of confcience, becanfe it was illegal, and were pines 
therefore immediately fent to prifon, The people, pe- 
netrated with refpect and forrow, flocked to fee them 
pafs ; and the guard that conducted them fhewed they 
were affccted with the fame fentiments... Notwithftand- 
ing the influence of the court, they had a fair trial, 
were acquitted by the judges, and the people openly 
_manifefted their joy; an evident fign of a ferment, ready 
to fet the kingdom in a flame, which became more vi- Pik 
olent from new abufes of power, In 1687, a prince of | 
Wales, an heir to the crown, was born; and this event 
occafioned reports injurious to the queen’s reputation. 

James had two daughters, Mary and Anne; the firft Politica 
married to William, prince of Orange, the fecond to Se ea 
pais George of Denniark. A revolution might raife ies of 
William to the throne of England; but that profound, engi 
ambitious politician feemed to be quite otherwife en- law of 
gaged, not in the leaft intermeddling in the affairs of James 
his father in law; on the contrary, teftifying the {trongeft 
attachment to him, entering into the defign of hum- 
bling Louis XIV. and forming the. celebrated league of 
Augfburgh, which I fhall have occafion to mention af- 
terwards. However, he was not lefS inclined tg take 
adyantage of the difcontents of the Englifh, who had 
already applied for his affiftance; befides, the birth of 
the prince of Wales was an additional motive for break- 
ing with a father in law whom he did not love. He 
difapproved of the conduct of James; he had loft al] 
hopes of the fucceffion ; every thing invited him to take 
violent meafures ; he broke with the king, and fecured 
fuccefs by his prudence, | 

The king had made himfelf detefted by all parties; 41 par. 
a certain proof of bad government. The Tories, and ties 2 
even the bifhops, who from principle were devoted to ech Lig 
the crown, were almoft of ‘the fame opinion with the 
Whigs. The church of England and the Prefbyterians 

forgot their religions difputes, to unite againft a com- 
eae man 
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William |= mon oppreffion ; William flattered all parties, and his 
parties, & emiffaries procured him a number of adherents, while 
ams in he was employed in making immenfe’ preparations for 
ccercte 
war 3 but, what is moft aftonifhing, the fecret was invi- 
olably preferved, The armament.of the ftadtholder 
feemed to. threaten France, and it was natural to afcribe 
it to the league of Augiburgh. 
James ree Yet the count d’ veux: Sbetidwat of. Denis XIV. 
aa at the Hague, penetrated the fecret, and fent advice of 
Lois © it; when “Louis prevented the king of England by an 
XIV. Offer of a fleet, and to make a diverfion in the Low 
Countries; but James would not give credit to the in- 
formation, and, haughtily refufing thefe neceflary fuc- 
cours, lulled himfelf into fecurity on the very brink of 
_ the precipice ; an inconceivable blindnefs,  efpecially 
at a time when the Englith fleet had mutinied, and the 
army was ek to revolt, becaufe the attempts againft 
the Jaws and rel igion of the kingdom were not dilcon- 
“ented: 
Hespeas . O&ttain accounts having at iaft sited from Holland, 
his eyes that the prince of Orange was ready to invade England, 
ee king, ftruck dumb, trembling and difpirited, re- 
. ‘traéted his declarations, and attempted to repair his 
vata. faults when it was too late.” William, in a manifefto, 
Han Wee gavel a lively picture of the’ Englifh gnevances, and de- 
ciated that he‘intended to come with’ an army to fave 
the nation from ‘the pernicious counfelstwith which the 
king wads befet, to fee a free parliament affembled, to. 
{upport the liberty of the nation, and inquire into the 
legitimacy ‘of the prince of Wales. ‘This manifefto was 
quite conformable to the general wilh, and was the ‘fig- 
nal of a {peedy revolution. 
Sudden ° William fet our with a fleet of na five hundred 
reve fail; in which’ he had embarked an army of more than 
les. King fourteen’ thoufand men. He had fcarcely landed, on 
: thé fifteenth of November, when numbers of the Englith 
nobility’ and officers haftened to join him. ‘Churchill, 
afterwards duke of Marlborough, the favourite and liews 
. tenant 
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tenant general of James, did not hefitate to betray his 
unhappy mafter. The prince of Denmark, his fon in 
law, and even his beloved daughter, the princefs Anne, 
cruelly abandoned him; upon Aue he loft all courage, 
diftrufted his army, dreaded his parliament, and fled, 
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even without trying his fortune. He was taken, and 


refufed an interview by the prince of Orange, who fent 
him prifoner to Rochefter, a town near the fea coatt ; 
but as fuch a prifoner could not fail greatly to embar- 
rafs him, he facilitated his efcape into France. 

The more that this attempt againft a fovereign, and 
a father in law, was offenfive to nature and the law of 
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nations, the more did William, in other refpects the deciarea 


friend of liberty, take care to avoid the reproach of be- 
ing an ufurper. .The parliament was fummoned, and 
met fimply as a convention, becaufe the name of parlia- 
ment {appofes their being convoked by the king. The 
commons declared, that ‘ James, having attempted to 
“* overturn the contti tution of the kingdom, by breaking 
‘ the original contract between king and people, having 
‘ violated the fundamental laws, by the advice of Je- 
‘* fuits and other pernicious counfellors, and having fled 
** out of the kingdom, hath abdicated his government ; 
© the throne was therefore declared vacant.” After 
fome keen difputes in the houfe of lords on the reality 
of the national contract, on the violation of that con- 
tract, and, laftlyf¥on the throne being vacant, the de- 
claration of the commons was received without amend- 
ment. This af is one of the moft remarkable events 
in hiftory. 

They came next to deliberate Shetlies a king ora 


o 


Lad 


Vacant. 


Parlia- 
mentary 
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The 


regent fhould be appointed ; and upon this occafion crowa 


the ambition of the prince of Orange was unmafked. 
He declared to fome of the nobility, that he would no‘ 
longer interfere in the affairs of the kingdom, whether? 
‘they fettled a regency, or affigned the crown to the 
princefs Mary, his wite, the eldeft daughter of James 5 
‘px award, if he was only to enjoy a-precerious seit: 
ALLACiCE 


given to 

Wilham 

and Mary 
jointly. 
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attached to the life of another perfon. The parliament 
could net draw back; the two daughters of the king, . 
accommodated matters with the prince; and it was | 
enacted, that the crown fhould be poffeffed by William 
and Mary jointly ; that William fhould have the fole 
adminiftration ; that the. princefs Anne fhould fucceed 
after their death, and her pofterity after thofe of Mary. 
> Bill of To this was added a declaration, fixing the rights of 
Rehts- the fubjeéts, and reftraining the royal prerogative ; of 
which the following are the moft effential articles. 
The king cannot fufpend the laws, nor the execution 
of the laws, without the confent of parhament. He can 
neither erect an ecclefiaftical nor any other tribunal. 
He cannot levy moncy which has not been granted by 
parliament, nor in any other manner, or for a longer 
time, than has been granted. He cannot raife or main- 
tain an army, without the confent of parliament. The 
fubjeéts have aright to prefent petitions to the king, 
for which they can neither be imprifoned nor profecut- 
ed. Proteftant fubjeéts may keep fuch arms for tieir 
defence as are allowed by law, Elections to be free, 
and the language or debates of parliament to be exam- 
ined only in parliament. LExceffive bail not to be ex- 
acted, nor exorbitant fines impofed, nor too, fevere pus 
nifhments infiiéted. The juries on trials for high trea- 
fon muft be members of the communities ; and to re: 
medy abufes, it is neceflary that pltrliaments be frea 
quently affembled, 
Hew oath To the old oath of fupremacy, a new form was fubs 
eS ftituted, which declares, that No prince, prelate, ftale, og. 
foreign fovereign, hath, or ought to have, any juri[digtion, 
power, fupertority, pre-eminence, or autkorily, ecclehaffical or 
fpiritual, in the kingdom. This was an eternal divorce, 
from popery. ets 
The royal The Englifh conftitution was fixed in this manner 
fwe al. Dy the national affembly ; and probably the power of 
hb bes the crown would have been fill rhore limited, éven as 
* pauch as we fhall fee that it was in Sweden, if they had 


not 
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not been imprefled with a dread of William's army, or 
.their deliberations had not been influenced by his ad- 
drefs.. A king, who has it in his power to affemble, to 
prorogue, or diffolye, the parliament; to refufe his con- 
fent to bills, without which they cannot have the force 
of laws ; the power of noninalne, the members of the 
council, the great offices, and all the chief employments 
of the ftate ; whofe revenue exceeds three nh lions {ter- 
ling, without teckoning the benefices of the church ; 
who of courfe has immenfe means of attaching to his 
perfon men capable of ferying him ; the right of mak- 
ing war or peace, of adminiftering juftice, or the general 
government of the kingdom, without being accounta- 
ble, ought sera to give umbrage to a people who 
are exceffively jealous of liberty. 

But the royal authority has a very ftrong ea What nee 
in the neceffity of having recourfe to parliament for fup- faa 
plies; in that fpirit of liberty which is ever watchful ; 
over the proceedings of government, and always ready 
to cenfure them with freedom; in the empire of the 
jaws, which are infinitely dear and ar ieenes in the 
eyes of a high {pirited nedples who make their happinefs 
to depend upon them ; in the prevailing opinion, which 
is capable of fetting the whole ftate im commotion, if 
the court has the :mprudence to thwart it; in the 
energy of that elevated character and depth of -under- 
ftanding which diftinguithes thefe iflanders ; and laftiy, 
in the remembrance of thofe revolutions which have fo 
frequently fhaken the throne. 

William, who was more a king in Holland than in William 
England, experienced, during the whole of his reign, Nagas 
how difficult it is to govern the Englith. | At firft his ea by his 
revenue was granted to him only fora fhort and limited *ie*: 
‘time; they determined the amount of his houfehold 
expenfes, and refolved that the remainder of the public 
revenue fhould be fubjeét to parliamentary infpection. 

In one word, he had reafon to repent of having been 
defisous of a crown, which to hina was only productive 


ef vexation, We 
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James I. We fhall fee Louis XIV. at war with all Europe; 


, makes 


himfeif and employing the greateft efforts to reftore James +1 

centemp- who appeared no longer any thing but an abject prince, 

France. eftitute both of courage and prudence, and devoted 
totally to the Jefuits ; even France, the witnefs of his 
debafement, deeming him deferving of his misfortunes. 
While duke of York, he appeared capable of governing 5 
but when king, he feemed to have loft all the merit of 
the duke of York. So much can misfortune deprefs 
the minds of men, to whom power and oppofition com- 
municate vigour! So much does piety, calculated to 
excite men to the difcharge of their duty, require un- 
derftanding in the fuperiour ranks of life, to enable 
them to diftinguith between real duties and the mere 
forms of devotion ! 
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IoEPOCHA:OF LOUIS ‘XIV. 
BOOK II. 


(From the War of 1688, to the Congrefs of Utrecht) in 1712.} 


Cot Ake ok 


League of Augfourgh againft Louis X\V.—He maintains 
a fuccefiful War againft almoft all Europe. 


F all the enemies whom Louis XIV. had drawn The fa 
upon himfelf, there was not one more to be dread- Pinte of 
ed, from his abilities and implacable hatred, than the Orange 
famous prince of Orange, who was at that time defpif- Burose 
ed, upon too flight grounds, by the French, becaufe he againt 
had not been fortunate in war. By exaggerating the “°"* 
ambition of Louis, reprefenting him as aiming at uni- 

verfal monarchy, infifting upon his violent attempts to 
make the confequences dreaded, he for a long time add- 

ed fuel to that fire which was foon to fet all Europe in 
aflame. By the league of Augfburgh in 1686, which League 
was confirmed the next year at Venice, he united the piAis® 
confederates of the laft war to maintain the treaties of 
Munfter and Nimeguen. Pope Innocent XJ. without 
having any communication with that heretical prince, 
feconded his views; and the mifunderftanding between 

the courts of France and Rome daily increafed. 

Louis was defirous to procure the electorate of Co- ate 
logne to cardinal Furftenberg, bifhop of Strafburgh, who sient” 
was entirely devoted to his interefts ; and, notwithftand- to, make 
ing that feveral of the canons protefted againft it, he fo of France 
far fucceeded as to get him chofen coadjutor ; but the Cyt e" 
eleétion was declared void by Innocent. A prince of ~ 

; Bavaria, 
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z > 
Bavaria, who was only fevénteen years of age, and al. 
ready bifhop of Ratifbon, being provided with a difpen+ 
fation (for politics are not ferupulous in attending to 
the canons) was afterwards preferred to the cardinal; 
with the approbation of the whole empire. Yo this 
cnene motive for going to war were added two others: a claim 
alledged was’ fruitlefily fet up to the real or pretended rights of 
me king. the dutchefs of Orleans, the princefs Palatine, for the 
fucceflion of her brother the elector Palatine; and the 
empire had refufed to change the truce of Ratirfbon into 
He breaks @ perpetual peace. So much was not neceffary to make 
the truce. the king take up arms; who, being provoked at the 
league of Augfbutgh, and anxious to prevent its defigns, 

broke the truce, and attacked Germany. | 
Leopold The emperour Leopold found himfelf in a more ad- 
Pic. vantageous fituation than formerly. Buda had been 
ful wara- taken from the Turks by aflault in 1686; and being 
rape defeated the following year at Mohaez by the duke of 
Lorrain and the eleCtor of Bavaria,-they loft Sclavonia. 
Crown of Phe ftates of Hungary had lately abrogated the old law, 
Hungary by which the fovereign, in cafe of a violation of the pri- 
tary. vileges of the people, might be depofed, making the 
crown hereditary in the male line of the Auftrian famt- 
ly, and confented’ to receive imperial carrifons. This 
‘was.owing to the emperout’s having confirmed the 
Hungarian privileges, and incofporating into that King- 
dom ‘the conquefts pained from the Turks.» Befides, 
his eldeft fon Jofeph was crowned king of Hungary’: 
but, however, it was neceflary to continué the war on 
that fide, which ‘made a diverfion favourable to Louis 
088 XIV. While the imperialifis took Belgrade ‘and fub- 
rance ; ae : % RE 
takes up ued Servia, the’ dauphin, with an‘army of an hundred 
ams. _ thoufand men, carried univerfal difmay into the enrpire. 
 Sakingin€ >: Atter a fiege of nineteen days the dauphin made 
burgh. “atinfelf | mafter’ of *Philipfburglr ; “Mentz, Manheim, 
Spires, Worms and: Treves, were already tn the hands of 
Palatinate the French and,in 1689, the Palatinate was cruelly 
‘aid walle Siven up to the flames... More than forty cities, and 
aly 


A 
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dn infinite number of villages, were burnt, and all that 
fine country laid wafte. What a dreadful monument 
of what is called the rights of war, or rather the metci- 


~ Jefs feverity of Louvois!: for it was he that determined 


the king to-iffue thefe cruel orders, Could he think it 
impoflible for the enemy to penetrate on fome occafion 
into his own kingdom? And if they did, what reprifals 
were not to be expected? Sound policy will always 
tefpe&t the caufe of humanity. 

At this time the fugitive James I]. without having Condua 
fought for the prefervation of his crown, fought an afy- oaames 
Jum in France, where his life was more like that of a France 
Jefait’ than a monarch. The indecent expreffion of 
Je Tellier, archbifhop of Reims, is a proof of the {mall 
degree of efteem in which he was held :—Téere is a 
Jimpleton has given three kingdoms for a mafs! Wndoubt- 
edly, fhe had added the qualities of a prince and a 
hero to ls religion, it would have rendered him worthy 
of admiration. Louis difplayed his magnificence in 
favour of James, who appeared as contemptible as the 
other appeared great. | 

A powerful. French fquadron was fent to tranfport the He pails 
dethroned monarch into Ireland, and he was fpeedily jana, 
followed by freth fuccours. He found the Irifla inclin- where he 
ed to ferve him, and was received with tran{ports of joy wrong 
in Dublin; bat the more the Catholics teftified their meafures- 
zeal, the lefs did he attempt,to conciliate the minds of : 
the Proteflants. Londonderry, an inconfiderable town, ieee of 
where the Proteftant religion prevailed, where their mi- Teateis 
nifter, Walker, gave his ordets, and infpired the inha- °""" 
bitants with enthufafin, was the firft rock upon which 
he fplit; he raifed the-fiege of that place, after having 
loft nine thoufand men. The next year (1690) Tout-  :49e: 
ville, vice admiral of France, gained a complete victory phe 
over the united fleets of England and Holland off Di- maiters _ 
eppe3 a victory which fecured the empire of the fea to % te & 

rance for almoft two years; but this advantage was 
of no benefit to the unfortunate James, whofe whole 

¢ondugét was nothing but a feries of blunders. 
William 
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Rattle of 
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William went over to Ireland, and James wanted to 
rifk an engagement ; the two armies, having each about 
a thoufand men, came in fight of one another on the 
oppofite banks of the Boyne. While William was ex- 
amining the ground, a cannon ball grazed his fhoulder ; 
and the enemy, believing he was killed, gave’ vent to 
gets ; but having encouraged his army, by riding 
SOnS the lines, he gave the order of battle for the next 
day. . The action was decifive ; and he pafled the river, 
expofed to the greateft dangers. The marefchal Schom- 


- berg, who fought, on his fide at the head of the French 


James 
defeated. 


Ireland 
reduced 
by Wil- 
liam. 


Enemies 
of Louis 
XIV. 


refugees, loft his life, without that misfortune having the 
confequences which might have been apprebended. 

The Irifh, who are almoft always eafily defeated in their 
own country, fled at the firft onfet ; only the French 
fought with courage, and retreated in good order. 
James did not even appear, though it was of fo much 
confequence to him to fet an example ; and France 
very foon witneffed his return, ftill lefs deferving of the 
facrifices fhe had made in his favour. 

-Jreland was entirely fubdued by William’s generals in 
two compaigns. Though Louis fent three thoufand 
men and an immenfe quantity of provifions to Lime- 
rick, that important place capitulated. A general.am- 
nefty and liberty of confcience, granted to. the Irifh, 
were the means employed to attach them to the new 
government ; but, however, twelve thoufand of them 
took the advantage of the permiffion which was granted 
for them to retire, and. France became their country ; 
but they did not carry thither the wealth and induftry 
which fhe had loft by the emigration of the Proteftants. 

Louis already had England, Holland, Spain, .the 
duke of Savoy, almoft all Italy, in league with the em- 


" perour, and the greateft part of the ethpire againft him ; 


but fuch were ftill the refources and vigour of his gov- 
ernment during this war, that his arms continued to 
have the fuperiority. We fhall only Bee a hafty fketch 
of the moft memorable events. 


In 
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“dn 1689, Charles V. duké’of Lorrain, andthe @le€tor sieges.of: 
of Bavaria, retook Bonn and Mentz, Thefe towns, Bom * > 
though badly fortified, were admirably defended ;° the 
firft by the baron a’ Asfield, who was mortally wounded 
in a general affault ;_ the fecond by the marquis (after+ 
wards marefchal) d’Uxelles, who, after having made . 
twenty one fallies, was obliged to yield for want of powa 
der. At his return he was hiffed in the theatre at Pas 
ris: the French were fo accuftomed to victory;. they 
judged from prejudice. 

That fame year the prince of Waldeck defeated the Cam- 
marefchal d’Humieres at Valcour in the Low ‘Coun- 2288s of 
tries; but he was in his turn defeated at Fleurus,. in {chal Lux- 
1690, by the marefchal de Luxemburgh, who had been “"°”8™ 
chofen by the king, though hated by Louvois. .The |. 
battle of Leufes, in-1691, where twenty eight {qua- 
drons defeated feventy five; the bloody battle of Steen- Rattles of 
kirk, in 1692, and of Nerwinden, where William was a ae 
defeated, in 1693, completed the glory of Luxemburgh, winder. 
the worthy pupil of the great Condé. In:thefe laftt 
actions fome young princes S of the blood charged the 
, enemy with heroic valour, and the fon of the’ famous 
Turenne was killed in following their example... The 
king in perfon took Mons and Namur 5 which lait 
William, though at the head of a great army, could 
not relieve. 

On the other hand, the marefchal Catinats a philofo- cam- 
pher and warrior, who was always the fame in every Pugns of 
degree of fortune, gained a complete victory over the 
duke of Savoy at Stafarda, whieh was followed by the Battles of 
taking of Suza, Villafranca, Montealbano, Nice; Mont- and ta 
melian, &c. in 1691. Being obliged to remain upon @*¥*il* 
the defenfive, becaufe fome of his troops were fecalled, 
yet he attacked and defeated the duke at Marfeilles, .as 
foon as he had fufficient force to engage him without 
being guilty of an act of imprudence (1693). The 
French then retaliated upon Piedmont, the ravages 
which that prince had committed in Dauphiny. 

Vou. ¥, 
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warn A French army under the marefchal de Lorges »was 
_ Germany likewile-fuccefsful in Germany, where the war was car+ 
lonia. ticd on with Tefs ‘fpirit: -but the marefchal de Noailles 
had much greater in Catalonia, where-he took Rofes in 
7693, Palamos, Girona, &c, in 1694, after having 
Theking gained a battle on:the banks of the Ter. The king of 
of Spain Spain, ‘being ‘deftitute of money to pay his army, was 
of money. obliged to-retrench the third of the appointments of his 
Officers, even ‘the military; to fell the vice royalties of 
Mexico and Peru; and to borrow at the rate of fifteen 
> per cent. Both his finances and credit were ruined, and 
Spain’ for a long time had cxhaufted the New World af . 
its gold for the advantage of other:nations. This mos 

narchy refembled a great coloffus tumbling into duft. - 
Lovis,ex. But France by her viCtories gained ‘only glory, and 
haufted ruined ‘herfelf by empty triumphs ; of which Louis was 
rons, certainly fenfible, fince, in 1694, he made an offer of 
offers peace and the reftitution of his conquefts. Whether it 
ae proceeded ‘from diftruft, ambition, or hatred, the enemy 
refufed at that time what they accepted in 1697 at 
Ryfwick. Louvois and Luxemburgh were both dead.; 
loffes difficult to be repaired, efpecially as the war was’ 
not terminated. ‘The firft; though too fevere, and a 
friend to violent meafures, yet excelled in.a number of 
the duties of a minifter: the fecond, notwithitanding 
the envy with which he was perfecuted, glorioufly fup- 

plied the lofs of the great Condé and Turenne. © 

2694. William Hil. who ‘had -been often defeated, sand 
william therefore was but too little efteemed inFrance, though 
Namur.in he could moft wonderfully recover a lofs in the field, 
the fame clearly fhewed ‘that faccefs in war dees not always prove 
it had the abilities. of a general. The taking of Namur by 
peers Louis XIV. in the -prefence of an army of fourfcore 
Louis, thoufand. men commanded by:king William, was look- 
ed upon as a prodigy 3 and this latt was expofed to ridi+ 
cule, becaufe he could not fave the place; yet he retook 
it, notwithftanding the greateft obftructions. The 
mare{chal de Boufflers, equaally eminent as a good citi- 
a - eae MECN 
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_ #en and excellent general, had thrown himfelf intoithe 
_place with feven regiments, andthe garrifon was.already — 
numerous: .the tiarefchal.de Villeroi ,was on-the banks . 
of the Mehaigne, with an army of fourfcore thoufand 
men, but Villeroi did nothing; and though the fiege 
was long and watm, William at laft triumphed. The 
parliament of England had vexed ,the king, yet they 
Javifhed immenfe fums ftom shatred to France, and — 
granted four .millions :feven hundred thoufand pounds 
fterling for the fupport of this.campaiga. <Dhe.fupplies 
during this reign were enormous, and the war could not 
be maintained but by exhaufting the kingdomi. 
_ After the-famous battle of la Hogue, fought in 1692, nattle.of 
the hopes of James,weré almoft entirely annihilated. A 
“Two powerful French fquadrons were to have joined 
to make a defcent upon England; but their junction 
was prevented by a contrary wind: ‘Tourville, with 
only forty four. thips, was attacked -by near an hundred 
of the enemy; yet he fuftained an action.of ten hours 
before he yielded. The French, being -purfued two Lofs of | 
days, loft-fourteen large fhips, and.the empire of the fea. Fr** 
Ts Tourville fafe ? {aid the king, on -heating of ,the.en- 
gagement ; ws for the fhibs, we frall eafily find more; but 
“at is not éafy to pind fuck ar offeer. At was one of the 
heft. qualities of Louis, :to honour. merits; and animate 
‘the Zeal of his:flervants: |. ee 
_ Dieppe; Havre, St. Malo, Calais, and Dunkirk, were Bontbatde 
bombarded by the Englifh, What had the French ™*** 
got by inventing bombketches? Their infernal machine, internat 
{till more dreadful if it had fucceeded, happily mifcarri- ™*stnes 
ed. Fhough at a great diftance; by its explofion all 
the windows of St. Malo were broken, a number of 
toofs thrown down, and the earth fhaken to the dif- 
tance of three leagues, France revenged herfelf for 
thefe bombardments upon Bruffels, which belonged to 
Spain ; fo that, even in that polite age, war was till ac 
* companied with eruelties. 
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It even reached to the extremities of the earth ; for 
wherever the Europeans carried their admirable induf- 
try, their deftructive animofities were likewife to be 
found. The Dutch took Pondicherry from France, 
the Englifh ravaged St. Domingo, and the French laid - 
wafte Jamaica. ‘Pointis, who commanded a fquadron, 
and joined the buccaneers, furprifed Carthagena, where 
the Spaniards fuftained a lofs of twenty millions of livres. 
Duguai Trouin and John Bart, two captains of priva- 
teers deferving of the higheft military honours, deftroyed 
the commerce of thofe enemies who ruined that of 
France. 

A rémibtkbhe Sivilion ftarted up in the empire. on 
the creation of a ninth electorate,. n the year 1692, in 


favour of the duke of Branfwick Lunenburgh Hanover. 


The emperour had given him the inveftiture ; but the 
princes ‘protefted, and even entered into a league at 
Ratifbon. If Leopold had not fufpended the effects of 
the inveftiture in 1693, a great part of Germany would 
probably have turned their arms againft him, inftead of 
fighting againft France. This ninth electorate conti- 
nued to be a fubjeé&t of difturbance till the reign of the 
emperour Jofeph, when, in the year 1708, the flates 
gave their confent. We need not be furprifed at the 
war going on but flowly on that fide; the Germans 
were very inactive, and Louis carried his greateft 
ftrength into another quarter. 
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CH BB Dlg Ra re oe 
Peace of Ryfetick aS to Louis XIV. aheligh a Gate 
queror.—Peace of Carlowitz, the. Terms of which were 
nee to the Turks. nabid 


HIS war, which was begun without. ocean War 
and originated in the hatred Louis. XIV. had pon al 
drawn upon himfelf by the terrour~ he excited, and though 
which he might have avoided, had he been. fatisfied Vitoriouse 
with becoming the arbiter of Europe, waslefs to beaf- + 
cribed to his own difpofition, than to the defpotic tem- 
per and violent counfels of his minifter Louvois; but 2 
though icrowned with victory, occafioned infinite,mif- |. 
chief to the kingdom, and oppreffions to, the, people. 
It-was only fupported by taxes and expedients: ruinous) 
to the nation; and the obftinacy-of the enemy made oprina-* 
them decline a peace for which they ought earneftly. to 2 tie 
_ have withed, It became neceflary..to,.detach,fome.of 
the memlsers from the confederacy, and to divide thofe, 
who, while united, continued inflexible ; and at length 
the phiant,. ambitjous policy of Victor Amadeus, duke 
of Savoy; yielded to the views and intereft of the court 
of France. 

He was gained: by granting to him whatever he could a he 
defire ;\ the reftitution of his» dominions, - Pignerol, © pains the 
{though rafed to the ground) the honours of foyereiga- duke of 
ty, four millions of money, and the marriage.of. his ““"°”’ 
daughter with the young duke of Burgundy,:fon of the 
dauphin. ‘This treaty was concluded by <Catinat, to Innocent 
which Innocent XU. (Pignatelli) who was as-favourable privates 
to France as-his, préedeceflor had been averfe) from it, to it. 
not alittle contributed,.. _ by determining the duke of 
SAF What the pope had chiefly at heart was. the 
ass tranquillity 
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traquillity of Italy, and he wifhed that it would remain 
neuter; but the allies having refufed to confent, Victor 
) Amadeus joined Louis XIV, 
1697: The grand alliance was the more difconcerted by his 
peeotias defeCtion, as Louis ftill had four afmies on foot ; and 
treaty of the duke of Vendéme teak Barcelona, after having de- 
Rytwick. featedithe Spaniards, Fhe negotiations were carried on 
at Ryfwick, near the Hague, under the mediation of 
Sweden; that of the pope, which bad been formerly re- 
fufed for the peace.of Nimeguen, was again rejected, 
and the court of Rome was deftined to lofe all influence 
in the affuirs of Europe, Four treaties, which were 
concluded towards the end. of the year 1697, fecured 
the general’ peace, the conditions of which feemed to be 
humiliating to Louis, though propofed by him after 
: gaining battles and making conquefts, 

France — That prince reftored to Spain all that fhe had loft by 
concel, the wat, Luxemburgh, Mons, Aeth, Courtrai, Barcelo- 
fen, if gfidy Gc. with all that the chambers of Metz and Bri- 
bende. fack had reunited to the royal domain. This was the 
tpied- — fole produce of thefe violent reunions! He acknow- 
Jedged William as king of England, who was his per- 
fonal enemy, and looked upon in France as a perfidious 
ufurper, whofe ambition had kindled fo fatal a flame. 
_ With regard to Holland, he adhered to the terms 
agreed on at Munfter and Nimeguen. To the empire 
he reftored Kehl and Philipfburgh, and to the emperour 
Friburgh and Brifack: he contented to rafe the fortifi- 
cations which had been ereled beyond the Rhine, and 
abandoned the reunions which had been made out of 
Alface; byt infifted, that in thofe places which bad 
been reunited to the domain of the crown, the Catho- 
lig religion fhould be permitted to remain upon the 
fame‘ footing in which it was at that time; but the 

Proteftants with difficulty confented. eee 
Yeopétds x»: deat of all, he reftored Leopold, duke of Lorrain, 
| quke of the fon of Charles V.. but not before his towns were 
a great. difnrantled. Though Leopold, if confidered only as ta 
Princg. ; : : the 
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the extent of his power, is*but.a little prince; yet. when, 
regarded with: the eyes of wifdom.and, humanity, he: is 
great. Solely employed in effeting the happinefs, of 
his fubjects, he made them forget.the, miferies. of war, 

‘and, thofe which had been brought upon them by. the 
abfence of their fovereign; he procured. them, abuns ___ - 
dance ;: he introduced arts, learning, with all the blef] - »  - 
ings. of nature and of an agreeable and peaceful fociety. 
During feven hundred years of glory. and. fovereignty;, 
lis illuftrious family had not produced. one prince fo, 
deferving of praife, The following admirable exprefs 
fion, which has been quoted—I would refign my crown 
tomorrow, if I could do no more good—was the language.of, — 
his. fentiments ; fentiments with which all who are-ins, 
vefted with power ought to be infpired, . 

The peace of Ryfwick, compared with that.of Nime- Louic. 
guen, where Louis dictated, excited the: murmurs-of ae 
people elated with fo many victories, who, were provok- peaco, 
ed at feeing the fruits of their triumphs facrificed: to pe ie 
the conquered. Some people-greatly extolled the king’s 
moderation ; while-others falfely imagined that, by-his, 
policy he. hoped to pave the way for {ucceecing to the 
crown of Spain; but it is now known, . that, having 
waked from the dreams of pride, he yielded to the real, 
necefiities of his fabjects and of the kingdom. | 

Ever fince he had adopted the fatal cuftomy of keep- knor- 
ing up armies, much more numerous than formerly, Contes of 
the expenfes of the war had; been enormous. © And) the was. 
what was gained by this cuftom, but to ruin himéelf, 

while he forced the enemy to ruin themfelves,, by oblige: . 
ing them: toincreafe the number of thein troops in pro- 
portion to thofe of France? The five firft campaigns 
had coft more than two hundred millions extraordinary ; pate 
fo that the finances funk. into the former confufion, the reve- 
For fear of exciting a general difcontent, by increafing ““” 

the taxes, with which the people were already oppreffed,, 
recourfe was had to loans, to the erecting of new officess, 

and thofe temporary expedients which; infallibly 7 
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duce a lafting evil, by incteafing the public debt. ‘The 
value of the filver mark in: coin. had been increafed: 


three livres’ in’ 1689 ;- which operation did a confideras — 


ble injury t6° commerce ; and while’ the kingdom was 
impoverifhed, the royal revenue fenfibly diminifhed, 
‘Capit In-1696,° the capitation, a new tax, was eflablifhed 5. 
ports: ane though they. thereby raifed twenty one millions, 
yet the revenue; of ‘this year did not exceed the former: 
more than’ ten millions. It is then evident that war, 
though actompanied witli the greateft fuccefs, expofed! 
Franée to the utmoft mifery. Such is the effect of Ha» 
New if, ‘efpecially. i in princes; that they rejeét the leflons of 
bodiise experiénce; and the fituation of the. kingdom did: not: 


conting- 


ed. prevent Louis. from Hieadcting millions.on new badidetet 
Ings. 

i John Sobieski: avian in: 606, the throne’ woke Poland 

prince’o 


Cone became! vacant’ during the negotiations of Ryfwicke 


chofen * */ Therabbé (fince cardinal) de Polignack, famous. for-his: 
ati Anty: oLueretius, was 'at that time ambafladour in’ Po- 


jand,” and. fucceeded fo as to make the election fajl up= 


on'the prince¥of Conti, whofe valour had been fignaliz= 
ed at the battles. of Steenkirk and Nerwinden. In two 
hours after, another party proclaimed Frederick Au- 
guftus; elector of Saxony, who Had the advantage of bes 
ing in_ the neighbourhood, and pofftficd of money; 


“Louis X1V. certainly was not in a fituation to carry the. 


Ey >. war-into that ‘country,/and gave the. prince of Conti 


Mera mos’ fucl flender affiftance, that he was not able even to 
Saxony penetrate ‘into Dantzick, The Poles, united in favour of 


carries it. the Gerfiian prince, who paid dear for their crown. 
Superiori- ~The peace’ of Carlowitz, which awas concluded vat 


: Ape the Turks in'1699, 1s a very remarkable epocha, both 


ove the... for its humbling the enemies of the Chriftian name, and - 


rics. 

_=®* reftoring general tranquillity to Europe. Irom the fiege 
(Of Vie, with the affiftance of the Poles, Ruffians, and 
the Venetians, the emperour Leopold had 
maintained a conftant. fuperiority:‘over the ‘Turks: 
Priggolaeaore of Savoy, who was afterwards fa formidas 

ble 
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ble to France, defeated’ them 2 at the battle of Zanta ih patie of 
1695; where they loft more than twenty thoufand men. 24" 
Theirsarmy was commanded by the fultan Muftapha I. 
— was/depoted fome time after the peace of Carlowitz; Faas of 
which? brought upon him the hatred and contempt of witz. 
his people. 
By this treaty the porte yielded Tranfylvania fo the Tranyle 
emperour, which was a principality always acknowledge. yea to 
ed independent, though under the protection of the Aultria. 
Turk. According to “the abbé Mably, it therefore — 
could neither be given nor acquired in that manner. 
“ But fince that time (as he ob‘crves) ‘the court of Vi- 
_ €eana,bas.acquired the moft lawful title to Tranfylva- 
© <Vnrasgathis: province loves the government under which 
“it lives, and has given. to its mattegs, uanequivocal proofs 
“ of its fentiments.” (Droit public de 2 Eur ope.) The 
boundaries of both powers were determined; ~ and it - 
was agreed, that neither fhall grant an afylum to the 
_ difconténted fubjects of the other; which excludes the 
Hungarians froma. place of refuge, in cafe of rebellion. 
lt was likewile fettled, that thofe people of Hungary 
or Tranfylvania. who had: quitted their country during 
. the late war, fhould be debarred from returning. | 
With regard to. Poland, the Turk reftored Kaninieck: Ceffions 
made to 
oc gave up all pretenfions to Podolia and the Ukraine ; poiana; 
and the: Niefter,. which feparates Moldavia from Podo- 
lia, was made the boundary between their territories. 
| He yielded all the Morea: Felontsnclts) and fome the Mo- | | 
Wands to Venice, sWenice has fince-lofl the Morea by Vas. 
the peace-of Paflarowitz, in 1718, where the court of — 
Vienna gained the) Bannat of Haartvare and aan of 
Walachias ry wet ssi Pia ey 
The czar Peter only concluded. atruce of two. years Azoph 
at Carlowitz s.-bowever, lie got - pofleffion of Azoph p."" 
upon sthe -Palus, Meotis; an imaportant place, which 
might: procure ; ine: the command of the- Black: Sea. 
That-priice and this rival) Charles XU. began a war in 
1700, that contianedseighteen years; to which we ee ee ; 
= dire : 
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. dire&e our attention; but the details Lam to give of 
the tranfactions. of thefe two extraordinary men, would 
in this place break. the chain of our ideas, by making 
us lofe fight of the affairs of the fouth of Europe; f 
thall therefore defer them to a more convenient oppor 
tunity. 


rete AP a 


Partition Treaty for the Succeffion of Spait.—Laft Wilt 
and Death of Charles \.—He ts fucceeded by Philip V. 
and the War breaks out in Italy. 


‘The fuee PENH E fucceflion to the king of Spain, Charles IT. 
ental a prince equally weak in body and mind, on the 
greatob- point of dying without children, was a great fubjeét of 
deere difquiet and political intngue. According to the nghts 


attention. of confanguinity, none but the Impemal or French fae 
milies could’ have any title. It was entirely inconfiftent 
with the fyftem: of a balance of power, to permit the 
exceffive growth of a potentate who might unite fo ma- 
ny {tates in the fame perfon, already in poffefion of 
other crowns: but how was it poffible to prevent the 

ftorms and wars which were forefeen ? 
Melane - Lhe fituation of the unhappy Charles, according: to 
ea the idea of M. de Voltaire, was like that of a rich old 
ef Charles Man dying without children. |“ His wife, his relations, 
oh ‘* the priefts and notaries, whofe bufinefs it isto receive 
“* the laft will of dying perfons, befet him on all fides to 
*< wreft from him a ward in their favour. Some of the 
‘* heirs agree to fhare the fpoils, while others prepare to 
surprifing sf difpute them.” An anecdote which has not been 
intrigues taken notice of by this hiftorian, but is to be found in 
fo eian the memoirs of the marquis de Saint Philip, ferves bet- 
aicendant ter to fhew the melancholy fituation of that dying king, 
To 
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To remove fome people from about his perfor who had over nis 
rained his confidence, he was perfuaded that he hadi mine 
deen’ bewitched, and from thence-his diforders and mis- 
fortunes proceeded ; and that! he would find his cure in 

the exorcifins of the churchy ~ His confeffor, father 

Dias, a Dominican, was the lifecof this intrigue, and 

was feconded by cardinal Portocarrero and the grand 
inguifitor, Having got the afcendant over Charles, 

they caufed him to be exoreifed, and the dreadful cere 

mony weakened his head fall more, The confeffor was 
difgraced, but: Portocarreto became minifter, In this 
flianner were the affairs of Spain condudted, | 

Yn theortean time, king William of England, who rire par 
was always attentive to the balance of power in Europe, tition 
had conceived or adopted a ftrange projeét for main- 
taining that equilibrium of which he was fo jealous ; 

and! partition of the Spanifh monarchy, even without 

the Knowledge of its king, was the means to be em- 
ployed. ‘Louis XIV. concluded a treaty with England 

and Holland in 1698, by which Spain, and all her pof- 
feffions in. America, weré to be fecured to the eleCtoral 
prince of Bavaria, who was then an infant; the king- 
dom: of the two Sicilies, the province of Guipufcoa, Fi- 

nal, and fome other cities, to the dauphin; and the 
dutchy of Milan to the archduke Charles, fecond fon of 

the emperour. Lowis renounced the fucceflion, but 
acquired confiderable damiinicns. 7 

- Actreaty fo oppofite to the rights of the king, and chartes,_ 
the natural order of things, provoked the court of Ma- berg, 
drid, and not without reafon. It was chiefly afraid of makes his 
having the monarchy difmembered; and the king, not ¥" 
dating to appoint a prince of his own family to be his 

heir, made a will in favour of his grand nephew, the 
young prince of Bavaria, who died almoft immediately 
_ after at Bruffels; upon which the difquiets and intrigues 
were rénewed, and a new treaty of partition was the 
eenfequence, 7 Vo 
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1700. By: this. treaty, which: was concluded between the 
Second fame powers.as the former, Spain and the Weft Indies, 
partition ; : : f oe 
treaty. Which were. formerly affigned to the Bavarian, prince, 

were to fall to the lot.of the archduke Charles, the Mi- 
lanefe to the duke of Lofrain, and Lorrain to be added 
to the fhare of the dauphin : fo that the fucceffion ofa 
living monarch was difpofed of for the fecond time, 
Why was-not fuch an important bufinefs, upon which 
the folidity of the peace depended, fettled at Ryfwick ? 
Probably, even at that time, they perceived fome al- 
moft unfurmountable-diffi¢ulties ; or, from their impa- 
tience to get the peace. concluded, neglected the future 
for the fake of the prefent; a fault very common, even 
among politicians, rs rig Bue 
whe court  Li:the emperour would have confented. to this treaty, 
of Vienna his fon would have been king of Spain ;~ but he refufed 
the Spa- it, in-hopes-of the whole fucceffion, and loft all by that 
wiards. ~— yefufal. -. The truth was, Charles, being exceffively: irri- 
tated at this new partition, made choice. of the arch- 
duke; but the court of Vienna, which; could not’ be 
too folicitous to pleafe‘him, gave him numberlefs caufes 
of difguft: Hé demanded ten thoufand-men, but they 
were refuled by the emperour: .thé-archduke fpoke: of 
the Spaniards in reproachful terms, and thefe expreffions 


“The mare Were carreid thither; but, on the contrary,'the marquis 


gale ti d’Harcourt, the French ambaffadour, at Madrid, made 
makes himfelf beloved, difpelled the prejudices they entertained 
himfelé againft the French, and. conducted )matters fo fkilfully, 
’ that the idea of ‘having a king of that nation ne jlonger 
terrified its rival. ] cheat Subrigiw 26 rit 

The Spa. 19 the mean time, the weak Charles: .aceommodated 
Bits pou matters. with Leopold, who had: recalledhis -ambafla- 
France. COUr; upon which Louis recalled. the marquis.d’ Har- 
court,.-fent fome troops. towards the frontiers of Spain, 

and every thing appeared as if they were upon the eve 

of a war. Cardinal Portocarrero,. with the council of 

ftate, was of opinion that the family of France fhould 

be preferred to that of Auftria. Both lawyers and di- 


vines, 
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vines, confulted upon this important affair, concurred 

in thinking ‘that nothing was more juft. Even pope 
Innocent XII. was confulted; and he anfwered, that 

the laws of Spain, and the good of Chriftendom, dic- 

tated to him to’take that meafure. . The dying mo- taf will 
narch then made his will, bequeathing the whole mo- 274 death 
narchy to the duke d’Anjou, the dauphin’s fecond fon; 11. 
and, failing the younger branches of the family of 
France, to the archduke Charles, youngeft fon of the 
emperour; but upon condition, that the empire and 

Spain muft never be united under the fame fovereign : 

and, laftly, failing thefe princes, to the duke of Savoy. 
Charles died fome months after, at the age of thirty 


-. mine. 


. It is certain that France had the right of confan- The. 
guinity. Louis XIV. who was related in the fame de- Gfaims of 
gree with Leopold, was the fon of the elder, and the scteod? 
dauphin was grandfon of Philip IV. from whom the °°" 
children of Leopold were not defcended. It is likewife 
certain, that the renunciation of Maria Therefa, the 
wife of Louis XIV. was principally intended to prevent 
the two crowns from being united under one fovereign, 
and loft its effect when the union was obviated by the 
will of Charles. As alfo, that the voice of the people 
of Spain fhould haye had fome weight, though it has 
been fo little regarded. And, laft of all, it is abfolutely 
falfe, that Harcourt had dictated the will, fince he had 
been fix months gone from Spain, and all appearances 
were fo oppofite at the time of his departure. | 

That a prince of the houfe of Auftria, a family which gvents 
had waged almoft continual war with France for two which we 
hundred years, fhould caufe the Spanifh monarchy to have 
defcend to the Bourbons ; that fo great an event fhould ope 
be the effect of trifling caufes, peevifhnefs, domeftic bie. 
broils, and court intrigues; that the laft will of 
‘Charles II. almoft a mere cypher during his life, fhould 
produce this effect, notwithftanding numberlefs ob- 
ftrutions, is an extraordinary’ phenomenon, | which 


‘thews the uncertainty of all political fyitems. : 
t 
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How Tt has-been a-matter of difpute, whether Louis XIV. 
Louis fhould thave adhered to the laft partition treaty, or ac- 
fhould cepted the will of the king of Spain. By the firft, the 
nas crown of the two Sicilies, Lorrain, &c. were added tc 
his dominions, and be might reckon upon-the affiftance 
of England and Holland againft the emperour. By the 
fecond, the expofed himfelf to a general war for the 
eftablifhment of his grandfon. :He affembled an ex: 
4raordinary council, whete the queftion was debated J 
this difpofitien prompted him to fplendid enterprifes, 
and he accepted the laft will of Chatles; 

Inevitable The abbeé :Mably maintains, ‘that he chofe the worft; 
aificul- though the Spaniards had.called in the duke of Anjou, 
both fides though they would not have admitted of a partition, 
guetion, and though the regency had given orders, if France did 
- -not-accept the whole,:to make an offer of the fucceffion 
‘to the archduke. The marquis:de Torci, an able ne- 
gotiator and fecretaty of ftate, in his memoirs maintains 
a contrary opinion. There are {trong probabilities on 
~ both fides, which leave the judgment in‘{ufpenfe ; and, 
whether he accepted the will or adheted to the treaty; 
war was inevitable. Jt muft be allowed, that England 
and ‘Holland would never have proved faithful allies of 
France. ‘On the contrary, 1s it not very probable that 
‘they foon would have been enemies? Would they not 
~have taken the firft opportunity of breaking ‘the parti- 
‘tiomtreaty, which made-them murmur againit William ? 
becaufe France, in fact, thereby-gained too:great an in- 
creafe of power; -too great, according to the common 
‘idea, of politics; for,.in my-opinion, the acquifition. of a 
‘kingdom in Jtaly muft certainly ‘have weakened the 
Prench monarchy. Laft-of all, whatever way he deter- 
mained, the moft violent :oppofitton was to: be expected 5 
and if the king expofed humfelf to:the:greateft dangers, 

che atileaftsembraced a juft caufe. hubs 
Philip V. Such was the aftonfhment of: Etrope at! fight of a 
ae “ptince of the'family.of Bourbon inheriting the domin- 
tea pone EES of Spain, that, except the emperour,:all the powers 
= remained 
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remained for fome time in, perfe&t tranquillity. The 
duke of Anjou, by the name of Philip V. fet out .te 
take poffeffion of the crown; and his grandfather. at 
‘parting from him faid— There are no more Pyrenées. 
He was acknowledged by the pope, the duke of Savoy, 
Venice, the northern potentates, even Portugal, England 
and Holland. The elector of Bavaria, governour of 
the Low Countries, and his brother the elector of Co- 
logne, were to be depended on; and the duke of Savoy, 


to whom Philip V. became fon in law, as was already , 


the duke of Burgundy, might be looked upon as a 
friend. The duke of Mantua received a .French gar- 

rifon, and. Louis tafted the moft flattering fatisfaction; - 

but, always prefuming upon his power, he did not as 

yet fufficiently know. the dreadful blows prepared 
againft him by fortune. fy 

__. The emperour Leopold alledged, in oppofition to the 1 founa- 
will of Charles:II..fome agreements entered into between 3 <'3"5 
Charles V. and his brother the emperour Ferdinand I. emperour. 
to fecure areciprocal {ucceffion to the:two branches of 

the Auftrian family ; and lhkewife that the will of Phi- 

lip IV. fubftituted the children of Leopold to Charles ; 

as if the agreements of a family, or the arbitrary will-of 

a prince, could annihilate the laws-of a kingdom. By 

the laws.of Spain, the females were entitled to fucceed 

before collateral males; and befides, Charles [. :bad 
undoubtedly the fame mght to bequeath as.Philip TV. 

and his will was agreeably to the laws of the kingdom. 

Did not the approbation of the people of Spain confirm 

it inviolably ? i 

As the dominions of Spain in Italy might be confi- reagu 
dered in a-different light, England and Holland entered oe 
into an alliance with the emperour, to feparate them Italy. 
from the principal inheritance. The views of the allies 
extended in proportion to the fuccefs of their arms. 

The war was begun in Italy before thefe maritime — r7e:. 
powers declared themfelves ; and prince Eugene com- Eieene 
manded. the imperial army, confifting of thirty thoufand in ttaty. 
“4 : men, 
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’men. , Though Venice was neuter, he penctrated through 


the diftri@ of Trent. Catinat, reftrained by-orders from . 
court, and badly obeyed by fome general officers, did 
not obftrué him on his pafiage, but retreated before the 
enemy till he got on the other fide the Oglio, and the 
Milanefe was expofed to danger. Matefchal de Ville- 
roi was fent to replace Ca tinat ; this was a courtier, in- 

ead of a general. Villero, by his infolence, difgufted 
the duke of Savoy, perhaps already inclined to betray 
France, and imprudently attacked prince Eugene at 
Chiari ; where he was defeated, notwithftanding, the ef- 
forts of the duke, who expofed himfelf to every danger, 
as did Catinat likewife, who fought his death in an ac- 
tion of which he forefaw the confequences. They were 
fo fatal, that this firft campaign prognofticated an un- 
fortunate 1ffue of the war. 

This was the beginning of thofe evils which prince 
Eugene was to bring upon France, his native country. 
He was fon of the count de Soiffons (of the houfe of 
Savoy) governour of Champagne, and of madame Man- 
cini, one of cardinal Mazarin’s nieces. Being fiighted 
at court in his youth, he went to ferve the emperour 
again{t the Turks, and bid an eternal adieu to France. 
The king feemed at that time to treat him with dif- 
dain, and the courtiers fpoke of him with the utmoft 
contempt. How ill founded and dangerous are hafty 
judgments, efpecially in courts! Eugene has fhewna 
himfelf one of the greateft men in the world ; he hum- 
bled Louis, in recompenfe for his infults; and made 
France tremble, as we fhall have too or occafion 
to mentfon. 

With more penetration and reflection, it vob tid have 
been poffible to difcover in him that luminous under- 


refpe to {landing and vigour of foul which raife a man above the 


merit. 


level of his fpecies : it would have been forefeen, that 
_ by alienating him he might be conyerted into a danger- 
ous enemy ; whereas, by proper attention, ‘he: would 
make a faithful friend: ina jword it would have been 

meted, 
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judged, that the more fuperiout merit was’ becoming 
rare, the more effential it was to fecure thofe in iiliacien 
it-was'to be found, though only in embryo... Even mo- 
deft merit has a certain pride, becaufe it feels its own 
ftrength ; and when an opportunity offers, what advan- 
tage may it not take of thofe from whom it has: Teceivs 
ed an affront! 


& 


* 


é H A P. IV. nt 
{bot XIV. gives the Title of King: 10 ihe Son 37 Sori 
~ JT.—King ‘William arms England ‘and Holland. — Death 

* of William Il. — General War. —Revolt t the Ce: 
ne er Vennes. is . 

(EB war was yet but a: ras frek: din rRisail aor 
6; afforded a pretence to the allies of the emperour oa thes 
to kindle a géneral conflagration. James 11. dying at tle ae 
St Gerniain, he gave the title of king to his fon, after England 
baving agreed in council not to take this:dangerous ‘¢ James 
ftep.. The widow of James, and madame de Mainte- 11 

on, whom Louis had married privately in 1686,° by 
flattering his natural magnanitity, obtained rom hint 

what prudence feemed to condemn.’ It was a bad fign 

to fee two women, the one overwhelmed in forrow, the 

other a devotee; infpiring the monarch with*devaotion, © 

and fuddenly overturning the unanimous delibcmatied 

of a council of ftate. ) 

The Englith might have found a pretencé me taking. This pros 
up arms independent of that provocation, buti their ani- oe 
mofity would have been lefs keen and lefs obftinate ; ths Ens-: 
they probably would not have employed fuch efforts, or 7... 
facrificed their real intereft to inveterate hatred: They 
contradicted and difturbed William, but from that 
moment they teftified the greateft zeal to ferve him ; 

Vor. V. 3 Ce and 
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and in vain. did the king of France proteft, that he 
would faithfully adhere to the treaty of Ryf{wick. They 
thought themfelves atin the nation loudly exclaim- 
ed, and William knew admirably how to profit by cir- 
cumftances. The commons.uadertook to maintain 
forty.thoufand men, and infifted, that the war fhould 
“not be concluded, until the nation had received a fignal 
reparation for the infult. A bill of attainder was pafied 
againft the pretender James; a profcription, fubjecting 
him to capital punifhment. OS : 
William, though infirm, gave life to the whole; 
and, having made immienfe preparations, intended te 
* command ; in perfon, when a fall from his horfe brought 
on_a fever which. occafioned his death, at the age of 
fifty two. Churchill, then earl and ane duke of 
Marlborough, whom he, had fent into Holland tn the 
double capacity of general and negotiator; a man of 
fuperiour genius in both, ae honour to his choice, by 
fharing with Eugene in the glory of humbling France, 
Before we purfue the military operations, it will be 


thority in proper to confider fome circumftances of the reign of 


Holland. 


How 
mucli he 


was re- — 


_to which he dedicated a confiderable part of the money 


ftrained 
by the 
Ez n glifh ° 


William. It was not without reafon he was called the 
king of the Hollanders and the ftadtholder of the Eng+ 
lith ; fo much did the love and confidence of the firt 
make him mafter of the republic, while the antipathy 
and diftruft of the fecond reftrained his authority in Eng- 
Jand. Holland raifed feven millions of florins for hise expes 
dition to England ; and the Englith commonly oppofed 
his defires; when they were not fupported by national 
hatred againft France. The following remarkable facts 


are of importance inthe Enghfh gov ernment. . 


Hecould not be pleafed, as I formerly obferved, with 
expofing to the examination of the commons, the ufes 


which they granted to him, though a neceflary precaution 
in fuch a form of goverment. “They prevented him from 


-eftablifhing a toleration, which muft have been an ad- 
vantage to the Hane ; Bey even refuled the naturali- 


zation 


ad 
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tation of foreign Protefants, becau(e they were non: 
-conformifts ; it therefore did not take place til! the fol- 
lowing reign. To obtain fupplies, in 1694, he gave his Tienntad 
~confent to’a bill which limited the duration of parlia- Pte 
ment to three years. Corruption was become fo dread- 
ful, that this Hmitation was judged neceffary for the 
prefetvation of lrberty ; the court purchafed votes; and 
‘what could it not.do, if the parliament fold themflelves, 
and, could’ prolong their exiftence during their own ” 
pleafure Go Gitib se. Pee ee yea 
ln 1696, a eonf{piracy againft the kine was difcover- Verations 
ed, upon which the greateft zeal was fhewn for the {afe- sighs 
ty of his perfon; the two houfes entered into an‘affo- faffered in 
ciation to defend him, and fupport his government ; Bs! 
‘but after the treaty of Ryfwick, 19 1697, they left him 
only ten thoufand men of the army which he wanted to 
have kept up: i 1699, that number was even reduced 
“-tofeven thoufand; and ne was obliged to difinifs his 
Dutch guards, which penetrated him with fincere for- 
tow. Invectives againft the famous partition treaties; 
and the accufations which wete brought againft his 
~trinifters, poifoned the peace of his laft days.’ The 
generous imprudence of Louis XIV. with regard to the 
“pretender, alone put an end to thefe dangerous ftorms. 
tn a word, with lefs phlegm and flenderer abilities, with 
Jefs' regard for liberty and the laws of the'nation, “Wil- 
liam, perhaps, could not have maintained himifelf upon 
‘the throne. ' 
Fe left no childrens queen Marty. had been fome duees : 
‘tine dead; and her fitter Anne, the wife of ‘princeA#s¢ 
George of Denmark, was joyfully acknowledged, accord- | 
ing to the order of fucceffion eftablithed by parhaiment. : 
‘Queen Anne, at hér acceflion, was thirty feven years of 
ave, vittuous, priident, a friend to the laws and to her 
country, and’ thewed herfelf deferving the love and 
veneration of her people. In France they vainly flat- 
terecd| theinfelves with the hope, that: the death of the 
formidable William: would change the political fy{tern 3 
| Bs Ge | bie 
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but.there was not any alteration: + * Marlborough. con-, 


firmed, the Dutch in the league-which was formed 


againft. L Louis.5 3 war _was declared: againft that-monareli 
” upon. Various: pretences, and the fuccefs very foon fur- 


Every 
thing pre- 
fages a 
xeverfe in 
France. 


Eugene & 


Marlbo- 
fough. 


pafled ¢ the hopes of the allies. — i 


The: greater the confidence which Louis placed in his 


fuength and knowledge, he was the more expofed to a 


reverfe.of. fortune. His difordered finances were put 
into the hands of Chamillard, an old counfellor of the 
patliament, an honeft man; but deflitute of abilities, 
yet. appointed minifter of the war department. He was 


e the creature.of madame de Maintenon. This woman, 
A though poffefled of abilities and good intentions, was 
: led.too.amuch by prejudice. and the king, now in the 
‘decline of life, fhut up with her, no longer-infpired that 


ardour and activity. which had formerly produced fuch 


wonders : he wanted- that every thing fhould be regu 


lated an the cabinet, and the generals to obey his orders, 


rather than to confult their own genius and the circum- 
ftances. . Military difcipline, of which Louvois was the | 
foul,. had languifhed from the time of his death, and 
_was daily. more and. more enervated. Young. men 
‘hone at the head of regiments which fhould have been 
commanded by men of abilities; and, in a word, nei- 
ther the. government,’ nor miniftry, nor army, nor the 


flate of the nation, anfwered to the fuccefsful years of 
this, reign. When the principal fprings of a kingdom 
aré weakened, every thing wears out, and finks inte 
decay... 

On the contrary, ‘the. army of the enemy v was com- 
-manded by two great generals, Marlborough and Eu- 
gene, who were not lefs able politicians, at liberty to 


-guide the operations of the campaign, leading the coun- 
dels of their fovereigns, having the treafures of England 
and Holland at their difpofal ; 3 and, what is ftill more 


remarkable, aéting together in perfeét concert... A 


“Turenne and a Condé, who would not have been fub- 


jected to the narrow views of a Chamillard, were wanted 
to oppofe them. Prince 
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~ Prince Eugene was in Ttaly, and “had already Birived” py02, 
in the neighbourhood of Cremona, where Ville erol was Seen 
without any apprehenfion; and in the month of Feb rae 4 in ene 
ary, under cover of the night, caufed part ‘of ‘his ‘army**- 
to enter the town through 4 an aqueduét. He very foon’ = 
sot admittance himfelf; when Villeroi was waked by 0. 
the noife of the mutketry, and coming out of his houfe’ eos 
was taken prifoner. If a French regiment: had. not‘ac-| 
cidentally been under arms preparing for a review, (fe 
well had prince Eugene taken’ his meafures) ° Cremona 
mutt have inevitably fallen ; but that regiment oppoted 
him till the garrifon had time to get under arms,’ and . ES 
the imperialifts°were‘at laft obliged to retires © 6 = 

The duke de Vendéme, erandfon of Henry IV. “was Succeeded! 
fent to fucceed Villeroi. He was a man of genius and - agg 
courage, of great abilities in the day of action,” though 
in other refpects very deficient in prudence, and parti- 
cularly negligent of difcipline, but adored by his *fol- 
diers, who thought themfelves invincible under his com- 
mand; fo that Vendéme frequently fought with more 
onour ‘than advantage. After the bloody battle” of 
Luzara, both parties fang Te Deum. It is fufficient to 
remark, with M. de Voltaire, that Venddme was always 
onqueror, except when he had to contend Bak « 
prince Eugene. 

The young duke of Burgundy, euided by miavet anal The' duke 
de BoufHlers, did not’ fucceed in Flanders. : -Marlbo- — 
rough, who had learnt the art of war under 'Turenhe, Flanders. 
and poffeffed the coolnefs and abilities of that ‘hero, | 
continued to advance without hazarding a battle. He 
took Venlo, Ruremonde and Liege ; and the reputation 
of the French arms was already upon the decline.» ~ 

At firft, however, fhe kept her ground in Germany ;, Atlies of 
Leopold had engaged the circles of Auftria, Suabia, in Get= 
Franconia, the Upper and Lower Rhine, in the alliance, many.’ 
and had chiefly gained Frederick elector of Branden pig king 
burgh, in whofe favour he had erected the dutchy Of of Prufia. 

-Pruffia into a kingdom. « The imperial army was’ com- 
pita | manded 
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manded by the prince. of Baden, ‘who had made him- 
-felf famous by his exploits againft the Turks; aud, hav-- 
ing taken. Landau, gave room to be apprebenfive’ for 
Alface, where Catinat then was, who did not think he. 
villas could venture to attack him, The marquis de Villars, 
conqueror 4 licutenant-general, more bold, and an excellent off- 
at Prie 
diingen. cer, but a bad courtier, was refolyed,; by the perfor; 
mance. of great . actions, to extort a semaed, and ob- 
- tained permiffion to engage the imperialifts, whom he 
defeated and purfued at F ridingen, and was honored: 
with the ftaff of a mareichal. 
103. _. Having joined the. elector @ # evena the next year, 
io oad he in fome degree obliged the elegise to attack an army 
& Spires. Of twenty thoufand men, who were on their march to re- 
inforce the prince of Baden at Hochftet, near Donawert, 
"The imperiahifts were defeated, the elector took poffel- 
fion of Avgfburgh, and Vienna‘ was in danger. The 
miarefchal de Tallard likewife gained a viGtory at Spifes’ 
over the prince of Heffe, who afterwards afcended the’ 
throne of Sweden. He wrote to Louis K1V.— Your 
army has taken more colours and ftandards than it has loft 
private foldiers. He took Landay from the enemy, but 
the fucceffes of France were drawing to 4 period, ~~ 
Betehion ‘The duke of Savoy, difatishied, and garded: by felf 
thar intereft, fuddenly changed fides, as he had done the for- 
Savey, Mer war: he gave up the caufe of his two fons in law, 
and fold himfelf to the emperour, who promifed hiny 
Montfertat, Alexandria, Valencia, &¢. While he was 
making this bargain, France was informed of his ins 
fidelity ; and the duke of Vendéme had time to difarm 
five thoufand-of his men, who were ftill joined to the 
French army, Sufficient’ attention had not been paid: 
to the: duke; befides, he would have. dene any Rind 
‘for his pwn agetandigement, 
andofthe Peter II, king of Portugal,’ brother of arin Vi. 
Portugal whom he had long fince dethroned, in the fame manner 
betrayed the king of Spain, to obtain a diffmemberment 
of thyat kingdom, which had been promifed to hiny be- 


fore 
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fore*he entered-his domihions.: The emperouriand:, Ais... 
eldeft fon, Jofeph-king of the: Romans, yielded. their 

claims to the: Spanilh monarchy in favour of the arch- _ 
duke Charles. Charles went to England and. Holland, 
where the armaments were preparing. 

Another fource of misfortunes. vas the recalling of: Villare 
the marefchul de Villars. His cartiage was fo. impe- QrPiy" be. 
rious ; his blunt temper, which made him an enemy to calted. 
fawning, was fo difgufting to the eleCtor of Bavaria, . 
that that prince imprudently required another general, . 
thougl» he could not hope for one fo good. Villars, 
who was calculated for important expeditions, was fent 
to fight againft the fanatics of the Cevennes, a fet of 
sek mountaineers who had occafioned fome difturs 

ance, 

- One confequence of the revocation of the edict. of Fanati- 
Nantz, was the reviving of fanaticifm with its former pu ee 
rage; and the zeal of thefe wretched people was re- in the Ce 
kindled by the return of fome_ of their fugitive clergy, Y"°** 
which: produced a rebellion. Some prophets and pro- 
pheteffes (for fo they were called). ftarted up among. 
them, whole extravagances fet allina flame, To. free. 
themfelves from tyranny, or to gain the palm of mare. 
tyrdom, was what the rebels, known by the name of 
Camifards, propofed. The war cry was—-No taxes, and 
liberty of confcience. The more they fuffered, the greater 

was their .imveteracy. The affiftance. they expected 
from the allies, efpecially from Savoy, kept up their in= 
folence, The frightful mountains, from whence. they 
ruthedalike wild beafts, afforded them an afylum where 
they could fcarcely be forced ; while the troops. were. 
engaged by foreign enemies. They had been fruitleffly Mare- 
purfued by the marefchal de Montrevel ; but. the Shes of 
- marefchal de Villars thought it was better to treat with. who had 
one of their chiefs, a young baker; to whom a brevet of cd 
colonel was given, and who afterwards entered into the againtt 
fervice of England: however, the rebels did not fub- shad: ‘ 
mit'3 3 but whea Villars relumed the command of the, taineers. 

army, 
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-sarmy, they were reduced and almoft exterminated by 
the marefchal de Berwick. How often fhould Louis 
_ XIV, have refleéted, that’ by ‘infpiring fuch hatredin a 
part of his fubjeéts whom he perfecuted, he had done 
great injury to himfelf, without ferving the’ caule os 
— % A 
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Mie of Praake and Spain, ree 1704 to 171e — 
og Almot all Hope at an End 


SHE different thealtes of the war, even italy, 

. where Vendéme continued fuccefsful, very foon 
= ehagetd their appearance ; and the moft fplendid: prof 
0% perity was: fucceeded- by the greateft misfortunes. -Of 
all the Jeffons which hitory furnifhes to ambitious prins 

ees, there’ is not’ one fo proper as this to difpel the in- 

toxication: of fuccefs. ‘ 

Dangers? Ut was imagined that the emperour was on the eve-of ° 
ef the being dethroned; » Paflaw had already fallen into the — 
Lespala hands of the elector of Bavaria; the victorious Frenchy 
and Bavarians might have eafily laid fiege to Vienna; 

and Eeopold was at the fame time at: war with the. 
Hungarians, who complained of new opprteffions, and, 
having rebelled, put themfelves under the command of 
prince Ragotzi.. But Villars was unfuccefsful in Ger, 
Maribo- Many ; Marlborough ‘had already taken pofleffion of 
eh Bon, Hur and Limbourg, and was advancing {peedily 
cqmmany: to the affiftance of -the emperour. Villeroi, being {et-at 
iberty, commanded the army in Flanders, and foll llowed 
“Marlborough, but very foon loft fight of him. The 
Englith general forced the intrenchments. near Dona- 

wert, took that city, and pafled the: Danube, where he 

was joined by prince Eugene, their two armies forming 

" body. of fifty two thoufand. Po hxty thou- 

fend. 


oe 
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. “Omthe-fame plain where Villars defeated’ the: impe+ 1704. 
sialifts in 1703, was fought the famous battle of Hoch= Bpitient 
fiet, or Blenheim, whigh: was followed by moft fatal dif- or Bien- 
aie: ~The: sharbbctaks Tallard and Marfin, with: tie 
elector.of Bavaria, commanded. . Twelve capital faults; 
of which ‘they were accufed, may be {een inthe me~ 
moirs of that rigid cenfor of generals M. de Feuquicres. 
Undoubtedly they committed “fone” very great ones, 
fince Villars, who was then at the extremity of the Ce- 
vennes, on hearing their difpofitions, foretold the event. 

The fuperiority of the generals of the enemy was a fufii- 
ciently bad omen... Jae 
Marlborough penetrated the ang: ‘of. the army Com- ‘Dreadful 
manded by Tailard; “who, being. near. fighted, . threw defeat oF 
himfelf into the middle of one of the enemy's {qua- heavy 
drons, where he was taken prifoner. Eugene, ‘after _be~ 1 
ie three times repulfed, routed all who oppofed him; 
when the eleCtor and Marfin retreated, without think- 
ing of twelve thoufand men of the beft troops of France, 
who-were {hut up in the village of Blenheim; and this 
{mall army,-from its fituation, was obliged to furrender 
without coming toan emgagement. The Danube and | 
the field of battle were covered with dead; and after. 
the aétion the French army could fearcely collec twenty 
thoufand men. A hundred leagues. of country were 
fuddenly, loft; Bavaria fell a: prey to the Auftrians, 
while,.the elector faved himfelf-by flying to Bruffels. © 
Alfacé «was invaded, Landau ‘and: Trarbach taken by 
the’ imperialifts, and: eae made himfelf matter: 
of Hexeven Bro ee 
Amidtt: thee. vidtories; in 170 wii shied the emperour Death of 
| Leopold, a-prince:of a weak character, always guided, beoPe!¢- 
yet »always:defirous to appear :abfolute.:. His enidlifters:!: 
by reprefenting Louis XIV. every where as’anodious — 
and formidable enemy, had: almoft rendered:him: matter 
of the:whole. power of the empire; and from: thence 
came the affociation of the circles, and thofe armies. of 
more than tixty thoufand menj.which were feen on the 
banks 
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banks of the Rhine. » Jofeph I. the eldeft fon and fuc-; 
ceflor of Leopold, being of an enterprifing genius, and 
capable-of acting for himfelf, took care to profit by this’ 
advantage. He immediately profcribed the two elec- 
tors. of Bavaria and Cologne, who had been ftripped of 
their dominiéns ; and gave a principality of the empire 
to Marlborough, upon whom»queen Anne and the 
Englith parliament lavifhed more flattering recom- 


- pentes. 


Critical 
fituation 
of Phili 
¥, . 


The 
princefs 
of Urfini, 


Attempts 
in favour 
ef the 
archduke 
Charles. 


Conquefts 


by the 


Englifh in 


Spain. 


| # : 
Philip V. was already. tottering on the throne of 
Spain ; and though the bulk of the nation was for him,- 
yet there was a great number of. faGtious traitors in the» 
different provinces, and his court was diftraéted by in-~ 
trigues. Cardinal Portocarrero and Arias, the chief 
members of the fecrét cotincil, were difgraced. The. 
princefs of Urfini, (of the family of Tremouille) with 
fome Frenchmen, engroffed his favour; and fhe chang- 
ed the minifiy as fhe pleafed, Louis XIV. having: 
foon after recalled her, fhe was permitted to return, at 
the earneft entreaties of Philip, who could not bear her. 
abfence. This capricious woman continued a long: 
time to have too great an influence over the affairs eA 
{tate, and the Spaniards had great room to complain of: 


her 5 but the king was of a mild and virtuous difpo- 


fition. . ; | 
_ England -and. Holland, being refolved to déthrone: 
him, made incredible. efforts in hate: the archduke,; - 
who in raillery was called Charles, by the grace of here-- 
tics, Catholic king. So great was the deteftation of he- 
refyv in Portugal and Spain, that fuch prote¢tors necef- 
farily brought an odium on the party whofe caufe they. 
e{poufed ; however, they almoft fucceeded, and the 
inglith in a particular manner fignahaed themfelves in. 
the attempt. js Temas 
After having conveyed the. archduke Charles: into 
Portugal, in the year 1704 they took Gibraltar; of: 
which they have ever fince kept pofleffion. Next year 
they reduced the provinces of Valencia and Catalonia, 
eas Two 
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Two fruitless attempts of France, the one againft Gib- 
raltar, and the other againft Barcelona, almoft totally 
ruined that formidable marine which had been: efta- 
blithed by Louis KIV.. There were fill foie kept; 

but they all foon vanithed. ©. 

Villeroi, who was always ee with the confi- 1706. 
dence of Louis, which he merited on every account ra- yilerot 
ther than that of general, flattered himfelf that, with an by Mari- 
army of fourfcore thoufand men in Flanders, he would Ramiliag 
wipe away the ftains of his reputation. Contrary tothe 
opinion of his generals, he’refolved to rifk an engage- 
ment; and his difpofitions were made againft all the. 
rules of military fcience. The battle of Ramillies, 
which was fought - near the Mehaigne, proved a moft 
difgraceful overthrow for the French, who were defeated 
is half an hour by Marlborough, when they loft twenty 
thoufand:men, and almoft all Spanith Flanders. Louis 
haat {pared to Soa Villeroi, is undoubtedly wor- 
thy of admiration... Marechal, {aid the king on feeing 
hima, Fortune does not fmile upon men of our age s but the 
people did not lefs lament the difafters ecca aftoned by 
favour being mifplaced ;. and as faults uultipl ied, mis-: 
fortunes incr ‘reafed, 

Vendéme fhould have been left in Italy, fince he Vendime 
carried on a difficult war with great glory. He repulfed an lealy 
prince Eugene at the battle of Caffano, near the Adda, 
in 1798, and had newly gained a ‘seat victory over: 
another general at Caffinato; laft of all, he obliged 
pripce Eugene to retire into the country of Trent to. 
wait a reinforcement ; and was preparing to give the laft 
blow to the duke of Savoy, by taking the capital of 
Piedmont. Daring thefe tranfactions, Venddme was tte was 
deftined to replace Villeroi i in the Lew Countries. “The defined 
duke de la Feuillade, fon in law of the minifter Cha- mand in 
millard, who was anxiousto raife him to the higheft Pad 
honours, was charged with the fiege of Turin; and this 
new choice of court oral proved a freth. ahd of mise 
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of Turin. 


Faults of 
Ja Feuil- 
Jade at 
that fiege. 
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The author of The Age of Louis XIV. gives a curious 
detail of the preparations for this fiege. ’ “* One hundred: 
“battalions and forty fix {quadrons, a- hundred and 
“¢ forty pieces of cannon, a hundred and ten thoufand | 
“balls, twenty one thoufand bombs, about twenty 
‘eight thoufand grenades, &c. It is certain that the 
““expenfe of thefe preparations for deftruétion would 
“have been fufficient to fettle one of the moft nume-’ 
“ rous colonies, and to have put it into a flourifhing 
“‘ condition. Every fiege of a great town requires: thele 
“< immenfe expenfes ; and when a ruined village ought: 
‘“‘ to be repaired at home, it is neglected.” I fhould’ 
be glad frequently to copy fuch refiections, though they 
fhould only produce a fentiment of compaffion on the 
fate of mankind," | 

To judge of the conduct of the duke de Ja Feuillade, 
it is enough ‘o be informed, that, when the marefchal 
de _Vauban offered to direct the operations of the fiege 
in quality of -engineer, the duke rejected his offer with: 
difdain. By his manner of attacking Turin, he made. 
it believed that he did not intend the place fhould be 


taken ; at @leaft, fuch an incredible report was greatly — 


Prince 
Eugene 
advances, 
and joins 
the duke 
of Savoy. 


{pread, and after fome ill concerted attacks he had: 


made..no progtefs in the fiege. The duke of Savoy 


fallied out of the town, and efcaped.; ‘prince Eugene. 
advanced to his affiftance, and had time to force every: 
obftruction. | ve igao: Vee it ha ages 

Even in prefence of Vendéme, who was already ap-' 
poiated to the command in Flanders, and, becaufe he 
was on the eve of fetting out, was perhaps more negli- 
gent than yfual, Eugene paffed the Adige, the White 
Canal, and likewife the Po, The duke of Orleans, to 
whom Vendome gave up the command of the army, 
not being able to prevent the junion of the imperialifts 


i eee e 


sey 


‘with the duke of Savoy near Afti, fet out to join la 


Feuillade before Turin. > If the duke of Orleans bad 

commanded in chief, he would have marched to meet. 

the enemy rather than wait for them in the lines ;.but! _ 
‘tT | an 
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af order from court, with which Marfin was introfted, 
contrary to -his‘own’ opinion, overruled the intention of ~ 

the prince; and, to obey their. inftructions’ from court, «. 

they were expofed to the greateft misfortunes.) 24/4 

». In two hours the lines were. forced, the French: oe Sead at 
perfed, their baggage, ammunition, military chefty.8&c. 
all fell: into the -hands ‘of the enemy.~ Marfin: died of ° 

Ais: wotinds ; the duke of Orleans, who was likewife 
wounded, retreated. towards. Pignerol. Though : no 

more than two thoufand men fell in-the battle, all the 
French poffeffed-in Italy was loft; Piedmont, the Mi- 
lanefe, Modena, Mantua, and even the -kingdom .of 
Naples. By retiring under the walls of Cafal, they 
might have had: fome refource. Two days. after the 
defeat at Turin; the count de Medavi gained a complete 
victory over the prince of Heffe at Caftiglioné, but it” ¢ 
was attended with no confequences.. To fave -thefe. - 
victorious troops, ‘it was found neceffary to capitulate, 

-and the whole country was abandoned to the emperout. 
_ All thefe loffes were the fruit of a nf SILOUL. pater 

‘The affairs of Spain feemed equally defperate. The The fiege 

fiege of Barcelona, where Philip V. affifted in perfon, hi. eae 
was not more fortunate than that of Turin. They wife ie 
imagined they were on the point of taking the place, ** 
when the count de Touloufe, a natural fon of Louis 

XIV. and admiral in chief, who blocked up the port, 

was obliged to. retreat before an Englifh fquadron. 
At the fame. time an eclipfe of the “fan happened, 

with which the Spaniards were as much terrified asin 

the days of ignorance: the marefchal de Teffé {peedily 

raifed the’fiege, and left immenfe quantities of provi- 

fions to fall into the hands of the Englifth, and the 

whole provinces of the kingdom were filled with difmay. 

They penetrated even to Madrid, and caufed the arch- The arch- 
duke to: be proclaimed, It was believed in France, {ox 8” 
that Philip. muft have gone to eftablifh his power .in atMadzid. 
America, which was .a proje€t. of the famous Vauban. 

But what could he have done: without a naval. power ? 
ee : He 
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Fidelity Hetil founda refource in the wirtue of the Cafti- 
and zeal “Jians, who continued faithful to their king, and were 
Caftilians provoked:at an attempt to impofe another upon them. 
Being delighted’ with the courage and merit of the 
young queen, they difplayed all the zeal of an intrepid 
people animated with defpair. Bifhops, priefts, monks, 
peafants, women, and even children, joined in the pa- 
triotic: enthufiafm, and fignalized themfelves by bold 
actions, fo that the capital was very foon recovered ; 
where Philip was received with tranfports of joy, and 
every oné was anxious to contribute to his affiftance. 
ee% The marefchal de Berwick, natural fom of James II. 
defeats efeated the enemy at Almanza, upon the frontiers of 
theenemy Valencia, in 1707. Their general was the count de 
2a, which Ruvigni, a native of France, who had been’ made a 
is ows peer by the title of lord Galloway. Having obferved 
ther fuce the efforts of the Caftilians, he wrote to London, that 
celles: all the powers of Europe could not dethrone a prince fo 
beloved by his fubjects: The duke of Orleans came to _ 
cornmand in Spain, and took advantage of the’ battle of. 
Almanza to reduce Valencia and Arragon; and took 
Lerida in. gCatalonia, which had formerly refifted the 
great Condé. | oe, ee 
Sicgsof -- Thefe events a little revived the hopes of France ; 
’ and the marefchal de Villars had likewife been fucceft- 
ful in» Germany, where he laid Suabia and Franconia 
under’contribution. It was a kind of prodigy, that, 
~after fach dreadful difatters, the enemy had not fet foot 
in France; but at’ lait the duke of Savoy and prince 
Eugene penetrated by the pals of Tenda. They Jad 
fiege to Toulon, which was bonibarded af the’ fame 
time by an Englith fleet. If that town lad been’ taken, 
Provence and Dauphiné muft probably have fallen inte 
the hands of the etiemy ; but {carcity, dileafes, and the 
opportune arrival of frefh fuccours; caufed the fiege to 
be raifed, and fears on that quarter to be difpelled. 
1708. Fdowever, new misfortunes were ftill impending 3 and 
qponseore aN attempt upon- Scotland, in favour of the Pretender, 
land. was 
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was, unfuccefsful... The . chevalier -Forbin faved” the 
ficet, which, could not be done without much difficulty, 
againft the Englith and contrary winds. Louis enter+ Campaign 
tertained ftill better hopes from the campaignin Flan- 7" 
ders, where his. grandfon, the duke of Burgundy, famous , 
for thofe virtues with which he had been. infpited: by 
Fenelon, commanded an army of one hundred: thou- 
{and men, and was affifted by Vendéme. Theotaking 
of Ghent and Ipres, a conqueft of no great difficulty, as 
a feeret correfpondence was képt up: in both -places, 
feemed to prefage better fortune. Unluckily, that pi- The duke. 
ous prince and his courtiers could not agree with a ge- a. 
neral who bad no tinfture of devotion; and a difference Vendéme 
of charatter and principles broke that union whiclyis fo Sitee 
needful to-procure fuccefs. What was effential at bot- 
tom, was not.to entertain juft thoughts of religion, but 
to ferve the ftate with fidelity. Prince Eugene and. 
Marlborough were ftrictly united both in the field and 
the cabinet, and profited by the faults which this:mif 
underftanding could. not fail to occafion. 'They-routed nattle of 
the French arniy at Oudenarde, and laid fiege to Lifle; Onde 
an attempt apparently rath, but which juttified: by taking of 
the event. The excellent defence made By the mare- bie * 
{chal. de Bonfflers for near four months, only ferved to 
add to the glory of the conquerors; they next made 
thenvelves matters of Ghent and. Bruges; Paris trem- A panic 
bled, and not without reafon; for fome officers in the wor 
Dutch fervice, chiefly French refugees, advanced as far 
as Veriailles, and carried, off the king’s mafter’of the 
horfe, whom they miftook for the dauphin. 

The next -year cempleted the calamities of. France, 709. 
‘Clement IX. (Albani) who had always efpoufed:the Phile Vv. 
intereft of France, feeing the ecclefiaftical fate threat- grouna. 
ened by the imperialifts, was obliged to acknowledge 
the archduke king of Spain. His fuffrage was of great 
-confequence in the opinion of a fuperftitious people, 
who abhorred the heretics, by whom ‘that prince was 
fupported. The Englith took Sardinia from Spain; 


and 
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and gave it'to the emperour, and had taken. Minorea 
the year before; the Moors made théupflelves matters of 
Oran, on the coaft of Africa ; and the as tgre feemed 
every where to fall to ruin. 
Louis fues To fo many loffes the fcourge ee nature fetiéd ‘6 ie 
fruitletsly added ; a fevere winter made them defpair of any har- 
ee weft, and France was fo exhaufted as'to feem incapable 
of new efforts; the provinces rung with complaints, 
and Louis fued for peace, without a hope of obtaining 
tolerable conditions ; but he wanted to» convince: his 
people that the war was continued again{t his inclina- 
ora ae COM: At laft the marquis de Torci, the king’s chief 
theHague. minifter, went to negotiate in perfon at the Flague, 
where he was obliged to bear the haughty behaviour of 
the grand penfionary Heinfius, who joined with Marl- 
borough and prince Eugene in the defign of humbling 
Propofals France. He was difgufled with their propofals, in 
Tate bY which they demanded that the king: fhould join with 
my. them ‘to dethrone his grandfon ; that he fhould re- 
= nounce the fovereignty of Alface; and yield to the 
Dutch ten towns in Flanders, &c. Thefe odious pro- 
pofals ee a favourable effect for Louis XIV. 
By a ci étter, he fhewed the public not only the 
cruel injuftice of the enemy, but likewife the neceflity 
of defending himfelf againft them. The fenfe of the 
evils which they endured was fufpended by honour and | 
“indignation. 
Villars Villars Commanded an army of about fovehiy cabo 
and Bouf- fand men in Flaqders, and the marefchal Bouflers, 
visniee though his fentor, ‘had defired to ferve ufider him 3: a 
generofity more honourable for him, than to have the 
command in chief. Tournay had newly furrendered, 
and Eugene and Marlborough were going to lay fiege 
to Mons; but they attacked the French, who wanted 
to obftrué their defign. 
Battle of From the obftinacy of the combatants, igh the 
Malpla- quantity of blood that was fpilt, the battle of Malpla- 
= quet furpaffed all the reft. Though the French foldie- 
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ry had been without bread the preceding day, they 
threw away a part of what had been newly diftributed 

to them, and forgot their wants to yield to that martial 
ardour with which they were infpired. The left wing 

of the allies, which was compofed of the Dutch troops, 

was cut in pieces, but Marlborough gained ground: 
Villars was wounded while haftening to oppofe his pro- 
grefs; but the allies gained the field of battle, and 
-Boufflers retreated in good order. The lofs of France 

did not exceed eight thoufand men, while that of the 
allies was more than twenty thoufand ; however, that 

did not prevent them from taking Mons. Opinion 
fometimes has prodigious influence, in the fuccefs of 
armies; the lofs of the field of:battle is fufficient to 
difheartea thofe who are in faé&t the ftrongeft, 

_ France was threatened with an invafion on the other Scheme 
fide of the kingdom. The duke of Savoy had paffed gf 
the -Alps and taken Anneci, and was to advance into againtt 
Barzundy, where he expected to be joined by the im- p4/80047 
perialilts, after having penetrated into Franche Comté. 

This. bold attempt, which was prudently concerted, 
failed, by the count de Merci being defeated at Ru- 
merfheim. The count de Bourg (afterafds. a mare- 
-fchal of France) had the honour of defeating him, and 

in fome degree preferving the kingdom. But if the war 

was not brought to an end, what was {til to be ex- 
pected ? Louis was to be humbled under a new load 

of misfortunes. ; 
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fepe.—dutrigues at Loitisin “or Bygtate sa Mariboroush, 
and Pretiminariesiof Peace. ~ ms > eet 
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ing'offers / | HAT diac fal conquéror; ect 167% Pes 
of Louis. © gf almoft all Holland,» and, by refufing tolerable, 


terms to the conquered, infpired them with the courage. 
of defpair, now found: him afelf under. the ‘neceffity. bf 
begging a humiliating peace from thefe fame Hollan- 
ders, from.‘a pect hoe ‘that he could not obtain it by” 
any'other means.’ He offered them a barrier, in which 
Tournay and Lifle were comprehended ; to reftore 
Strafburgh and \Brifack, to fill up the’ harboar of ‘Dan- 
kirk,» to acknowledge the archduke king of Spain, and 
to give’no affiftance to Philip V. &c.. “We may judge 
by thefe offers how much the kingdom ‘was exhauited, 
and to what a dreadful fituation 1t was reduced. 
They ig vieeahe geffefal welfare cauld have prevailed over par- 
be teleat- ay paffions, undoubtedly the allies would not have 
edbutim- hefitated. Were not they likewife fufferers? Were 
ysis they not exhaufted ? Were they always fecure of vic- 
tory >. Could not a fingle reverfe of fortune wreft from 
them thofe egteat advantages; which might have been 
fecured to. them by a ftroke of a pen? But, on the 
one hand, the ambition of Eugene and “Marlborough 
made them defirous to continue the war; on the other, 
. the pride of the grand penfionary Heinfius flattered 
him with the hopes of crufhing Louis XIV. Holland 
was without a fladtholder ever fince the death of Wil- 
ham JIT. however, Heinfius; who was not fo ambitious 
as William, followed the fame political fyftem with re- 
gard to Faance, and gave himfelf up entirely to the 
guidanee of tl shee two generals: 
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The French: aitibafladonts,> who were received into Bet yet 
the little town, of Gertruydenberg -by way. of favour; laa eg 
(for they would snot) deign to admit them to the con- throne his 
ferences with. the other. plenipotentiaries). feeing: their Fitntelt, 
offers, rejeted with a tone of contempt, humbled them- 
felves fo far» as sto promife affiftance in moneynto carry, 
gn therwar-againit Philip Vi The allies carried: their 
barbartty to fuch an exceffive lengthy: as to require that 
he fhould turm his arms againft him; and be obliged; 
without afliftance, to dethtone himeini a. couple of 
months; withont which condition they refifed: to tireat. 

This «was to ‘make 1a peace impoihble,, and. to render 
themfelvesy in the. fight of mankind, guilty of, all the 
cruelties of an unjuft war. 

. ‘Koc complete thefe evils, the sf iain of the bbe Rew thifs 
was anand by fuccefs. «They took Douai, Bethune, fortunes of 
St. Venant, and Aire; the barrier towns of F inte tell _ 
one after another, and the public milery oceafioned 
univerfal defpair. A new edidt ampofed a tax of the | 
tenth cof; all the srevenues; and this burden, unfor- 
tunately nécefiary, was regiftered without obftruction: 

The; affairs in Spain fucceeded: no: better#and the mo- 
mentiwas arrived, in which all hope was at an end: 

» After the battle. of Almanza in 1707; the fee ahem e Philip Vi 
Bay gained: another: victory in) 1709, at Guadiana. in ‘peace 
E ftwentadura ; yet Philip found: himfelf wpon thepoint Madrid. 
of being driven out of his kingdom. Louis XIV. had 
been obliged. to recall -his troops for his: own defence 5 
and therSpaniards, twice beaten im Catalonias were again 
defeated: at Saragofla, by the celebrated German gene 
ral Stahrenberg ; and Philip once niiore quitted his.capis , 
tal.: Lhe archduke again entered Madrid, and.cauted 
himfelf.to ‘be proclaimed anew; but the forrow: with 
which: the countenances of the Caftilians were impreff- 
ed, declated their fidelity to their lawful king, - 

One man only -was afked from the court of” France, Vendéme 
the famous duke de .Vendéme, who had not ferved a eet 
fince the unfortunate campaign of Lifle.’ No general 

RK 2 , ever 
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"ever knew better than he how to infpire: his.army with 
a military enthufiafm ; and, upon: his arrival, the Span- 
iards thought they had found a faviour. The grandees 
of that:country were deliberating on what rank fhould be 
given tohim :—Any rank ts fufficient, faid the hero; I donot 
come to contend for precedence, but to fave your king. He 
very foon was provided both with an army and money ; 
and the zeal of the nation was fuch, as to feem to do more 
than was poffible.. The archduke» quitted Madrid ; 
and ‘Vendéme, having conducted the king thither, haf- 
Siege of tened to attack his aftonifhed enemies: he befieged the 
Binet, Englith general, Stanhope, in Brihuega, made him pri- 
Villavi- foner with five thoufand men; and next day gained a 
cola. decifive victory over Stahrenberg at Villaviciofa 5. upon 
which occafion Philip acquired great honour. Both he 
and the archduke had been blamed for not having ant- 
mated their troops by their: own prefence. . After the 
battle of Almanza, the earl of Peterborough faid—Peo- 
ple are very good natured to fight for them. 
pee The emperour Jofeph 1. whofe good fortune had 
nateem- never failed him, who had difmembered a part of the 
tofeph. Spanifi monarchy for his own advantage, who had moft 
arbitrarily difpofed of the dominions of the elector of 
+ Bavaria, rejoiced at: the humiliation of the king of 
France, and had defeated the Hungarian rebels, died at 
' theage of thirty three, at the height of human: profpe- 
Isfue- rity. . His brother, Charles Vi. whom he attempted to 
mone raife to the throne of Spain; was his heir, and, after an 
interregnum of fix months, was elected emperour. 
Peace was naturally expected to be the confequence of 
this unlooked for event. 
Secret in- Some preparations had been making for it a confider- 
England able time in England ; and the intrigues of the court 
to effect a were of ufe to the caufe of humanity. This is too re- 
peaccs _markable a circumftance not to engage the attention ; 
and nothing ferves better to fhew the. influence which 
caprice, whim, and trifles, have on the fate of kingdoms 
and empires. 
There - 
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There was always an oppofition between the whigs Thewhiss 
_ and tories, which proved the more keen, that religious London. 
fentiments were added to politics to foment the divifion:: 
the firft retained fome of the principles of the Prefbyte- 
rians, and the fecond were zealous fticklers for Epifco- 
pacy. Marlborough having declared in favour of the 
whigs, that faction not only ruled, but even perfecuted: 
an enemy of peace, it entered into all the views of the Credit & 
general, whofe credit and immenfe fortune: had: their Weis. 
foundation in war. A love of money, that difgraceful rough. 
paffion in fo great a man, contributed, as much as the 
honours which were conferred upon him, ‘to render him 
an irreconcilable enemy to the family of Bourbon.’ His 
wife governed queen Anne; Godolphin the treafurer 
was his friend, and the father in law of one of his 
daughters; and the earl of Sunderland, fecretary of - 
ftate, his fon in law, was equally devoted to hin; 3; fo 
that, while there was no change of miniftry, he difpofed 
of every thing as he pleafed. 
But the dutchefs of Marlborough, who was s haughty His wife 
to a degree of infolence, forgot that favour fhould be tre ag 
fkilfully employed, to be fecure againft difgrace. She thequeen- 
made the queen too fenfible of her influence ; and gave 
fo much reafon for difguft, that in 1708 another favou- 
rite, lady Mafham, who was her relation and creature, 
was already become a rival, by whom the was on the 
point of being fupplanted ; and from that time cabals 
-againft the duke began to be formed. The hopes of Harley & 
the tories were revived. Harley, aftewards earl of Ox- broke 
ford, fecretary of ftate, and the famous St. John, after- 
wards vifcount ss aight formed the plan. of a revo- 
lution. 

“In thofe countries where the affairs of the government ere : 
are influenced by the populace, it is neceflary to give courfe to 
them an pik tah according to its. views, by means the infu- 
which are analogous to their way of thinking and feel- tigion. 
ing; and the fprings of religion are almoft always the 
taoggete Doétor Sacheverel, one of thofe zealous en- sacheye> 


thufiafts, *¢! 
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~ ¢hufiafts; who, though void of undetftanding, ould 
‘Jead the: multitude, preachéd and printed: his declama- 
tions in favour of pifiive obedience, reli cele intolerance, 
and, ia one word, againit the ptinciples and government 
of the Whigs. Ina 7o9 he was accufed by the houfe of 
commons, and his trial engaged the attention of all 
ranks. ‘The cleray and people. declared in ins: favour 
~ with: fo much heat, ‘that a fedition was apprehended. 
_ The queen was prefént at the trial.as.a f{pectatrefs, and 
it was uhbiverfally known that fhe approved a doctrine 


favourable to royalty. Many of the principal tories 


declared, that’ the doétor’s fermons were abfurd, but 
maintained there was not faficient ground for conden 
nation. Sacheverel was found guilty by a majority of 
only Penne voices. The parliament ordered his fers 
Wiis er ™mon to be burnt, and himfelf to be fufpended for three 
rouburat Ponte, A more rigorous fentence was expected ; and 
ef parlig- the tories, fancying themfelves saad siveee entered inta 
ment. new intrigues. 
Difgraog =» Such was the weaknefs of the queen for the datehe& 
ie of Marlborough, that, if fhe would have reftrained her 
of Marl- haughtinels, fhe might have long preferved her 1+ 
Pusvshs fluence; but at laft her overbearing, fiery temper ren- 
dered Hep unfufferable ; 3; and the new favourite, whom 
fhe had infylted, feized the opportunity to be revenged, 
Great Anne,’ being wonnded to the quick, burft her bonds ; 
ences and. Godolphin, Sunderland, and the other leaders of 
by fmal) the whig patty, were very foon difmiffed ; the mimiftry 
reas. 
parliament. Doétor Sacheverel once more appeared 
upon the fcene; a benefice was beftowed upon him; 
the clergy and people yielded to the prevailing ien- 
thufiafm ; ; and almoft all the eléCtions were made im fa- 
your ef tories, Without this trifling accident, perhaps, 
this revolution would not bave taken place. The: peo: 
ple ot all countries are the fame. 
a aie When the tories got into power, they. became, like 


toriesa- the whig igs, infolent perfecutors. “They invcighedagawmft 
gait the the 


was changed, and it was neceffary likewife to change the . 
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the forther minifters;: and agpintt Marlborough.» , The duke of 


noble actions, othe great fervices} of that. general, were Peake ‘ 
defaced by party hatred; nothing was. fpoken of but 

his infatiable avarice, | and: things of the moft odious 
kinds were imputed to him 5. his abili lities were infulted, 

and: even his | courage renderea problematical. pide ts 
Enghth feem to have been feized with the levity and ~ 
ingratitude of the Athenians ; or rather, in the’ tran{ports. 

of faction, they fhewed: theméelves, what, they. always 

have been in fimilar aire unilanaess lefS reafonable than 
paflionate and unjuft. 

However, the court durt cate take the command. of ovfiue- 
the army from Marlborongh. While.the war conti- aint 
ued, he was almoft certain.of preferving confiderable 
‘power; and however great, the queen’s inclination for 
peace, the national prejudices: againft Franee,. and. the 
patie. of victory, prefented powerful obftacles. 

But the emperour. Jofeph being dead, and all his siete 
dominions inherited by Charles, it was the intereft of Tofeph F. 
England to adopt a different fyflem, and not exhauft the mo- 
kerfelf im the caufe of another: °She bore the burden aula 
of the war, while Holland and the: houfe: of Auftria pe 
reaped the fruits. If fhe had takem up) arms. to pres 
Serve the balance of power in Europe; if there was room 
to dread that the family.of France, being placed on the 
throne! of Spain, would make the balance lean to that 
fidey ought the to:fet all thofe crowns uponone head, 
which had rendered the houfe of Auftria too formida- 
ble?) Was it not high time to put an end to the cala- 
-mities of Europe? ‘Could England do any thing more 
for her own glory ? 

Queen Anne and re minifters. were -kept i in- eiishet Secret nee 
by the engagements:which had been entered: into with Sac 
the allies; but by means of an obfcure: prieft, whofe faittes. 
name was Gualtier,’a fecret negotiation had been begun 
with the court of Verfailles ; and the teinittry of Louis » 

XIV. was affured; that, if they pleafed, a peace might 
‘be concluded without the interpofition: of . petlane 
i his 
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This was, as M. de Torci ‘expreffes: it in his Memoirs, 
afking a fick man, attacked by a long and dangerons diforder, 
ef he wifhed to be cured. The poet Prior was employed 
in this negotiation; and, what is very acim beth 
‘parties acted with equal fincerity. 
poe However, the war was fill continued, fe Marlbo- 
rongh Tough made France tremble. He forced the lines af 
takes Boue nyarefchal de Villars, which extended from Montreuil 
chain. 
~' to Valenciennes: he next attempted the fiege of Bou- 
chain ; a-bold undertaking, attended with the fame 
fuccefs, fo that there was fearce any obftiuction left 
} between him and Paris, 
Primi. Happily the pacific difpofition of the Britifh court 
peace. of fet bounds to the ambition of that general, and note 
witiflanding the oppofition of the emperour and the 
{tates general, the preliminaries of peace were figned s 
by which a barrier was fecured to. the allies, Dunkirk 
Riot demolifhed, &c, Marlborough was ftript of his employ- 
piven of ments, bur preferved the riches which he had acquired 
hisem- during the war. Accufed of peculation, he wouid per- 
mens. haps have fallen a vidtim to the tories, if the queen had 
= not, by prudent moderation, fpun out to a great length 
the odious profecution, 
bab aac It was in vain that prince eat came to London, 
London. in hopes of defeating the views “of the miniftry. He 
was received with honour, but his hopes were fruftrated 
yet he gave an cminent proof of his efteem for the dife 
graced hero. One day, when dining with the earl of 
Oxtord, (Harley) the author of the revolution in the © 
minifiry, that minifter faid, that he congratulated him- 
{cif on having the greateft general in Europe at his 
table +-Jf Iam, replied the prince, J cwe it: fo you. 
Marlborough could not be more highly praifed, nor 
tore amply revenged for the infults of bis enemies. - 
TheDuteh, To ice England upon the point of abandoning them, 
nino was a juft punithment for the arrogance of the Dutch. 
conte "They were informed, in the queen’s name, that if they 
= Spe ng to concur in the preliminaries, the delay would 
ek 4 be 
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be conitrued into-a refufal ; upon which they confented 
to open the conferences at Unrecht, which ended in a 
_ peace that ought to haye been eagerly poaiies bys all 

the powers of Europe, 0. : 
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{Containing the End of the Reign of Louis RIV. and the Hiktory of the 
Czar Peter 1. and Charles XI1.} 


Cit A teed, 


Negotiations of Utrecht —Viftories of Fronce.—End of 
: the War in 1714. ; 


HE congrefs of Utrecht was opened in January 
1712, but did not at firft keep pace with the ex- 


the Dutch pectations of Louis XIV. However defirous queen 
Poa ‘Me Anne was of having a peace, fhe wanted as much as 


Embar- 
yaffment 
of the 
Englith 
plenipo- 
tentiaries. 
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poffible that the allies fhould be fatisfied ; but their 
wifhes were by mo means pacific. The emperour 
Charles VI. oppofed the difmembering of the Spanith 
monarchy; and the Dutch did not confine their preten- 
fions to the barrier which they demanded. Their ne- 
gotiations were always carried on with a captious infin- 
cerity, never explaining their demands, but waiting to 
make fuch as contingences recommended, and wanting 
to reduce France to accept fuch terms as they*fhauld 

pleafe-to offer. | ate 
On the other hand, the Englith plenipotentiaries 
were referved and timid, from the’ apprehenfion’ of 
changes fo common in England; a dread the better 
founded, as they forefaw a newreign. ‘ Thefe plenipo- 
“ tentiaries,” fays Torci, ‘fo far from {peaking freely 
“ta thofe of France, ftill talked the language of ene- 
mies. hey minutely obeyed their orders, and their 
inftructions were the pledges of their conduét.. It is 
dangerous to act otherwife ia a country liable to fuch 
changes, where, according as patties prevail, they may 
e 
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‘be judeed worthy either of rewards or punifhments } 

an unfortunate uncertainty, to which the plenipotens 

*< tiares. of France: were not expofed, as they had only 

to obey the king, whom alone they were to pleafe, 

*© and which they were fure of doing by the punétval 
“execution of clear. and exa& initractions give to'y ts 
“them, without any fecret referve, by his majefty”? ~~~ 
This anecdote gives a fufficiently juft idea of the differ- 
ence of the two governments ; and: Torci, mo doubt, 
preferred that of Verlailles, 2° 0. . 

~a'To fo many caufes of delay was added an unforefeen New ob- 
obftruction; which arofe from the domeftic calamities {yne* 
that befel Louis XIV. In ry11, he had loft his only death ~ 
fon the dauphin ; and the duke of Burgundy, who next gia 
facceeded to that title, likewife died at the age of thire France. 
ty’; a prince deferving univerfal regret, fince from him 

was expected the reign of a fage. His wife the dau- 
phinefs, an accomplifhed princefs, had ended her life 

but fix days before him ; and, in a few days after, their - 
-eldeft fon, the duke of Bretagne, expired. The duke 

d’ Anjou (Louis KV.) was threatened with approaching 

death. The right of fucceffion to the crowp might 
therefore very foon defcend to the king of Spain, ‘wha 

was the fecond fon of the firft dauphin; and, by this 

chain of misfortunes, the union of the two crowns, 

which was the caufe of apprehenfions in Europe, was 

no longer improbable. : pigs 

This determined queen Anne to demand, as an ef- phere. 

fential condition of the peace, that Philip V. fhould pune 
purely and fimply renounce the crown of France, and philip v, 
transfer his title to’ his younger brother, the duke de was de- 
Berri. The council of Verfailles were of opinion, that a. 
-fach a renunciation mutt be null, from the fundamental Cie 
Jaws of the kingdom, and had the honefty ta declare it ; cout 
and Torci maintained that judgment upon a -paffage in ic would - 
Jérame Bignon, who fuppofes, that the fundamental have bees 
law torwhich this refers.is, in the eyes of the people, the 

work of God. himfelf, and that it can only be abolifhed 
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by him. They might have reafoned better than Jé- 
rome Bignon on the fubject, without: wounding: the in- 
conteftible rights of the reigning family : in important 
affairs efpecially, none but ‘folid reafons fhould be al- 
ledged.!>' 

Bolingbroke: the queen’s fecretary, prudently replied, 
“ We are willing to believe, that in France you are 
“ perfuaded that none but God can abolifh the law 
“upon which you found the right of fucceffion : but 


- © we muft be pardoned for believing in England, that 


“<a prince may depart from his claims by a voluntary 
“ renunciation; and that he in whofe favour it has been 


“made, may with juftice be fupported in his preten- 
_ “fions by thofe powers who have guaranteed the 


Alternae 
tive pro- 
poled to 
the king’ 
of Spain. 


He con- 4 
fents to 
the renun- 
ciation, a- 
gainft the 
diefire of 
LouisXIV 


Streatys? 
Neceffity, which pleads ftronger than any argument, © 


very foon perfuaded Louis, who advifed his grandfon to 


take this unavoidable ftep. To facilitate the: peace, 
England propofed ‘another alternative ; either that» Phi- 
lip fhould make the propofed renunciation, or yield 
Spain. to the duke of Savoy, to receive in exchange his 
dominions, with Montferrat, Mantua, and the kingdom 
of Naples and Sicily: fo that if he, or any of his de- 
{cendants, fhould fucceed to the crown of France, it~ 
might be reunited to all thefe territories, except Sicily, 
which fhould be detached for the family of . Auftria. 
Louis preferred the laft expedient... In writing to the 
king of Spain—TI /hall look upon it as the greateft happine/s 
of my life, faid he, if you take the refolution to come nearer 
to me, and to preferve claims which you will fruitleffly re- 
ret, if you ever abandon them. But Philip, alledging that 
he owed it to his own glory, and the zeal of his fubyects, 
preferred. Spain, confented to the rénunciation,:and 
agreed toa fulpenfion of arms. ‘The Englith defired to 
have Dunkirk put into their hands till the peace fhould 
be concluded.; and it was agreed to, becaufe a mutual 
confidence reigned between the two courts, and they 
were anxious to have the peace concluded...) 
Holland, 
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“Holland, however, had redoubled her efforts for the cote 
firt campaign ; Quefnoi was taken by prince Eugene, tate from’ 
who- propofed to the duke of Ormond, the. Enelith ges i 
neral, to engage the French. It was at this time the 
fufpenfion of hoftilities between England and France 
was ‘declared. ‘The duké feparated from the’allies ; 
but moft of thé foreign troops who were in the queéén’s 
pay refufed to follow him; and prince Eugene, who ftill 
had a fuperiour’army, laid fiege to Landreci. France princefu. 
was reduced to the greateft extremity ; and it’ was de- gene be- 
bated:“in- council, whether the king fhould leave Ver- Eisciea: 
failles. "He was: etalveds? ‘in cafe of a new difafter, to Courage 
affemble the nobility, to lead them againft the enemy, of the 
and to die with his arms in his hands. That monarch, 
who appeared greater in adverfity than when furrounded 
with the pomp of victories, interefts the feelings of the 
heart, after having long dazzled the eye. 

It was now timethat the enemy “fhould experience, projea ve 
in their turn, how much men are blinded in trufting to oe 
fortune. A parifh prieft and a magiftrate of Douay : 
were the firft that conceived it would be eafy to-attack 
two effential pofts of prince Eugene, whofe lines were 
-exceflively extended, and ata great diftance from his 
camp. An idea conceived by accident may be produc- 
tive of great confequences. Upon the information 
given to the marefchals Villars and Montefquieu, the 
plan of an enterprife was laid, by which France was 
preferved. What was not to be dreaded, if it did not 
fucceed-! | 

Villars made a feint, as if he wanted to attack prince pattie of 
Eugene’s camp; and, having amufed him, fuddenly fell ag 
upon Denain, where the duke of Albemarle was en- ated ; 
trenched ; and, having forced the entrenchments, made 
the dake and all who were with him, prifoners 3 rapidly 
carrying the different pofts along the Scarpe. He next 
attacked Marchiennes, where the magazines of the ene- 
my were depofited, and carried it in three days. Prince 
Bugene raifed the fiege of Landreci, and Joft St. 

Amand, 
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i fovsel Douzt, le Quefnoy, and Bouchain. He re- 
eae oft treated, after h yaving loft.a great part. of his army, with 
out coming ‘to ary, actions forty. battalions’ being made - 
prifoners. . From that: time the fuperiority feemed. to. 
be .on-the fide. of. France, and the enemies of the peace 
were punifhed for theiz. imprudence and cruel ambition. 
Renun- - Then itrwas that Philip V. made a folemn renunciation, 
ees and the. court,of Great. Britain infifted upon its being 
how pills tatified bythe ftates, general; of France,:,.< But,”. fays 
sraiaee Torch in his Memoirs. «the authority which foreigners, 
° aferibe tothe flates being..anknown in France, this 
ee «« claufe, ANAS changed » by. aes king: he. only: ‘promufed. 
a » to accept the renunciation of the king,his grandion s 
pec that it-fhould then. be pub] lithed. ‘by. his order, and in 
“the, not folemna .manner pegillered in.all. the. parlia- 
ments. of the kingdom,” -. fa, fae; from. the: year 
1614, the national. affembly. was only.tobe heard of in 
so osu bihtory.,.. The duke of, Berri, : brother ‘of Philip, in the 
fame manner. renounced. the. crownof - Spain, in cafe. he 
'” fucceeded, to that of | Frapice ; as did: likewife the duke 
of Orleans. The beft. fecurity for,thefe renunciations - 
was.,undgubtedly the apprebenfions., of Entone for the 
balance of power, >=, 
The The, Cortes, haat had formerly cone {o. powerfal | int 
Cortes Spains: but at prefent are forgotten, like the ftates gene« 
change the 
order of Tal of France, confirmed the renunciation sof . Philips 
fuccefion “Phey.did more; for.they changed the order of fuccef- 
3 fion in favour of the males, iatend of the femal les; who 
inherited the Spanifh monarchy preferably to princes 
who.were not fo nearly related; and from that time it 
was cftablithed,, that the dealt fhould have the prefers 
ence, Had it not been for this regulations the de« 
{cendants of Philip y: might: ‘have feen the crown, by 
“right of marriage, defcend to fore? ignets; and the renuas 
ciation turn out to their difadv¥antage, An objet of 
fuch importance merited the attention. of the Carfés.. , 
The The court of Great Britain-having removed abe: 
“ee in obftruction toa peace on-their fide, the tene of the 
err turn, Dutek 
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Dutch was cl] hanged, and’ they humbly begged tose: humble 


new thofe conferences which they had broken.off. Th € Bini 
abbé Polignack, fecond ,plenipotentiary of Louis XIV. sa 
wrote in the following terms: “ We.adt the fame park" “ee 
“the Dutch did at Gertruydenberg, and they act ours # 

*s ‘this, is complete ‘revenge. Count Zinzendorf (the 5. 
*“emperour’s mainifter) feels. his declenfion, very fevere+ °'. 2 
** ly,” Struck with.difmay, at the left.campaiga, the 
flates general were obliged to, follow. the fteps..of. Eng? 


land, whatever. efforts.. Waite mantle to pistant, them: Bye 


the court of Vienna. 

At Ja& the pe: 6 was figned at Utrecht, serenely Ve to. 1914. 
the preliminaries fett led with, Louis, . Wethail BiV% at sous 
abi gment.of the! principal , articles. » io 1h 7 

of) France. obliges: herfelf ‘not.te. fafiec the. orca Articles” 
ia her dominions, nor te-acknowledge. the Claims of }thie for ins" 
houfe. of Stuart. She guarantees the order of fucceflion 
fettled in favour of the houfe of Hanover: (‘EhesEag- 

Ith parkament had. declared, that if queen’ Annesdied, 
without children, the crown was to-defcend'to the pria- 
eels Sophia, daughter., of the elector palatine, Frederick, 
V. the grand daughter of James I. and the mother.of 
George . who fucceeded in.virtue of that a@i.cForty ... +, 
five jpeople wre reckoned, who, bystheir birth, hada 9 <2). 
preferable title; but the Englith confulted only - thei if 
hatred again{t the Catholic league.) Hudfon’s Bay, the 
lands of St. Chriftopher and Newfoundland, Acadia or 
Nova Scotia, to be ceded to England; important -ac- 


' quifitions ia America, The harbour of Dunkirk to be 


filled up, and the for tifications to, be demolifhed, with a 
promife never to. repair them. » Spain yielded to-Great : 
Britain Gibraltar, the ifland-of Minorea; and the affeute 
or negro-trads for thirty yearse. ) D 

2. France engaged to deliver. up the Soahihh Low Batter a7 
Countries to the flates general, for the houfe of Auftria Holland, 
to enjoy the perfect foyereignty.. No part of thefe pro- 
vinces can ever belong to that crown, nor even to any 


prigge of the blood. The doubeh {hall garrifen thofe 


places 


it 
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places deftined for a barrier (according to a treaty which 
they had concluded with. England) to which hall ‘be 
added Tournai, Ipres, Menin, &c. but Lille, Aire, Be- 
thune, St. Venant, in exchange, to be ere to 
Louis KIV. 
The duke © 3, The duke of Savoy to be ink woededuen heir to 
Lingo” the Spanith monarchy, failing the pofterity. of Philip V. 
Sicily, &c. The fummit of the Alps to be the boundary between 
France and his dominions. Exille, Feneftrelle, Cha- 
‘teau Dauphin, &c. to be céded to him. | Spain likewife 
ceded to him the kingdom of Sicily, «under a claufe of 
reverfion, failing heirs male. Victor Amadeus was a 
great gainer by his defection. 
Houfeof 4. The elector of Bavaria to keep Lukembugh and 
Bavarite the county of Namur until he fhall be recompenfed for 
his loffes.” (Philip V. had given’ him the fovereignty of 
the Spanifh Low Countries, of which he only retained 
this part.) The kingdom of Sardinia was-hkewife 
granted to him. The re-eftablifhment of that prince, 
and his brother the eleCtor of Cologne, was always one 
of the principal objects of the generofity of the king of 
France. 
Houfeof | §- Befides. the iisx Chinn the kingdom of Na- 
Auftria. ples and the ‘Milanefe were left to the houfe of Auftria. 
pire. Louis yielded Landau,’ Kehl, and Brifack, to the em- 
pire. The elector of Brandenburgh to be ‘acknowledg- 
ed king of Pruffia, to whom Spanifh Kueicier anes was 
to be ceded. 
Portugal. 6. Portugal to be comprehended in the general peace. 
Spain “All the contracting powers acknowledged Philip V. who 
loft no part of his dominions, except fuch as were rather 
hurtful than advantageous to Spain, from their diftance. 
Charles The emperour Charles VI. by acquiecing in the 
Beg fuffers peace of Utrecht, would have gained fome certain ad- 
conclud» Vantages, and have happily put an end to a war which 
ing a made Europe ftream with blood for thirteen years. He 
: flattered himfelf with the hope of wrefting new concef+ 
fions from France, without the affifiance of England 
and 
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aad Holland: a rafh expectation ! and he had caufe 
for repentance. Villars took Landau, croffed the 
Rhine, defeated general Vaubonne, made himfelf mafter 


- of Fribourg, by this means compelled the emperour to 


accept a peace, and had the honour of es it 
with prince Eugene at Raftadt. 

By this treaty France preferved Laataus and the _ 1714. 
frontiers were left exactly the fame as at the peace of ee 
Ryfwick. Charles got from the Spanifh monarchy 
what had been ceded to him at Utrecht. The electors 
of Bavaria and Cologne had their dominions reftored by 
the emperour; but neither he nor the empire acknow- 
ledged the king of Spain, who, on his part, did not ac- 


- knowledge the emperour. However, their titles were 
not lefs determined. The peace with the empire was 


figned at Baden. 

“How obnoxious are ambitious politicians to be a7 Ambie 
taken in their calculations! It was expected that France ioe. 
would be ftript of a number of provinces ; yet fhe loft 11 be 
nothing in Europe but fome of thofe places which the 
had formerly conquered. If we reflect upon the offers 


made by Louis at the conference of Gertruydenberg, 


we mutt be fenfible, that, independent of the caufe of 
humanity, it is a folly to refufe peace, when it can be 


made to advantage: ‘and what fhall we think of the 
conquefts of Louis XIV. purchafed by fo many wars 
equally ruinous and bloody ? 

Nothing remained for the king of Spain to reduce, Catalonia 
but Catalonia, which continued obftinately to refufe ae, 
fubmifion, and, though deprived of all affiftance, ftill | 
preferved an enthufi aftic love of liberty. Louis fent 
fome troops and a fquadron, and they laid fiege to Bar- 
celona both by fea and land; but the inhabitants de- 
fended themfelves like madmen. Their courage was 
inflamed to a degree of fanaticifm by their priefts and 
monks, of whom, it is faid, more than five hundred fell 


~-with arms in their hands. However, the marefchal de 


Berwick obliged this great city to capitulate, when the 
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moft guilty were punifhed, and: the pfivileges of the 
province abolithed. 
Second Philip V. in quiet pofleffion of his kingdom, doin 
of Phiip fewed a blind fubmiffion to his favourite, the princefs 
V. with Urfini, who had governed the queen, Mary Louifa of 
Fea SavGte Lkipon the death of the queen, it was reported, 
that fhe was to be fucceeded by the princefs Urfini ; 
but, ‘led by the deceitful information of Alberoni, an 
ecclefiaftic of low birth, a native of Placentia, fhe per- 
- faaded» the king to marry Elizabeth Farnefe, heirefs of 
Parma, Placentia, and Tufcany, whom that Italian re- 
prefented as a woman void of {pirit, of a weak under- 
flanding, and, of courfe, eafily governed. Nothing 
could be more unjuft than this picture. - Elizabeth had 
bets fcarcely fet foot in Spain, when the favourite not being 
cout.  {ufficiently guarded in her difcourfe, the caufed her te 
be immediately’ difmiffed, and all the miniftry to be 
‘changed. Orri, whofe zeal to reftore the finances oc~ 
cafioned commotions in Spain, and chiefly in the inqui- 
fition, from his meddling with the privileges of the 
church, was fent back to France. Alberoni, a man of 
extenfive genius and bold temper, very foon got the 
the reins of government into his hands, and formed vait 
projects, «which, as we fhall have occafion to objerves 
erent on his own deftruction. 
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‘ CH Ack. I: 


Dicey ed Queen Aune, and the Afiairs of Bagland —Déath 
of Louis KAY.” 


* and. obfcured t! the light of reafort, gueen Anne would Rene wee * 


have been univerfally celebrated-as the benefactrefs of sere 
the human race: She brought to an end-a moft dread- “P"*" 
ful war, where relations fought againft relations; whete 
the particular interefts of a few princes gave up the 
fineft countries in Europe to fire and: fwords and the 
ambition of fome generals facrificed the lod and trea- 
fure of the people unfeceffarily. She fhewed every 
poffible regard for the intereft of Ker allies, though they 
did not furnifhy hig contingences; and’: petfevered 
againft her equitable meafuress She glorioufly freed 
her kingdom fron1 the burden of a ruinous war, whicli 
was only interefting to the Auftrian power. She ob- 
tained the approbation of her parliament, where the 
commons complained of being burdened with nineteert 
thillions during the courfe of the wat. In a word, the 
great work which crowned the glory of her reign de 
ferecs the higheft applaufe. 
Fhe whigs, however, railed againtt the peace with the 
tynbounded Sorediies 3 and the nation was overrun a 
owevets 

with libels and {atires, and reports wefe fpread the moft aeclaim 
likely to inflame hot headed men; The queen, faid *8in® i 
they; wants to’place her brother, the ptetetider, off the 
throne ; popery will prevail, the laws are threatened; the 
conflitution is in danger: Thefe feditious rumours dif- 
turbed the pailiament ; and, notwithftanding the pru- 
dent reprefentations of the queen, they offered a reward 
of five thoufand pounds fterliag to whoever fhould feize 
ihe perfon of the pretender, if he attempted to cffect a 
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defcent in the kingdom. He had withdrawn to Lor- 
rain. ) i 

Queen Anne, confumed with vexation which in- 
creafed her infirmities, died in the. fiftieth year of her 
age: a good princefs, but. of narrow genius and a weak 

_ character, though fhe loved her people, and lived a life 
of virtue. Her reign was an uninterrupted feries of 
profperity, which fhe owed to her generals and mi- 
nifters. 

i In 1706 fhe executed a fcheme which had been 
fruitlefly attempted by king William; the uniting of 
England and Scotland into one kingdom, by the name 

_ of Great Britain., The intractability of the Scots, the 
mutual antipathy of the two nations, the difturbances 


continually f{pringing from thefe principles, rendered 


the project extremely ufeful, but at the fame time in- 
creafed the obftructions. The treaty, of which the fol- 
lowing are the principal articles, was at laft concluded. 
rt. That all the fubjects of Great Britain fhall have 
the fame privileges and the fame laws: 2d. That the 
whole kingdom {hall be reprefented by one parliament, 
into which fixteen peers and forty five commoners of 
Scotland fhall be admitted: 3d. That all the peers of 
Scotland fhall enjoy the fame privileges as thofe of 
England, except. the right of fitting in parliament. | 
This exception was attacked, as contrary to the funda- 


- mental laws and effential rights of the peerage. The 


church of Scotland, which was Prefbyterian, occafioned 
another fubject of difpute ; for the antipathy of the 
fects was not then extinguilhed : they exaggerated the 
inconveniences, and leflened the advantages. But now 
that the ferment is difperfed, what appeared at that 
time a. monfter, is no longer any thing... Expe- 


rience, fooner or Jater, caufes chimeras to vanifh ;. fo 


Property 
required 


to be ad= 


rare is it to do a great public good, without fome parti- 

cular inconvenience ! ere 
_ It was declared by a law paffed in this reign, that no 
man could be the reprefentative of a county in parlia- 
Se ue ment, 
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ment, ‘unlefs he had fix hundred pounds fterling a year mitted in- 
in land; and for a borough, one half of that fum. ees 
This law was made with a view of excluding thofe who 
were only traders, from an aflembly where the poffeffors 
of landed property were thought more worthy of being 
the reprefentatives of the nation. William had intro- 
duced the fhameful practice of bribing both the electors Bribery 
and elected. This evil was of fuch a naWire as to in- mon. 
creafe continually ; and the mifchief ftill grew worfe 
under a foreign family, which had more need of that 
refource to fupport its authority. — | 
Such were the prejudices’ occafioned by the impru- rye eng. 
dent zeal of the laft of the Stuarts, that in the dread of lit pre- 
feeing a Catholic upon the throne, the Englith preferred oe 
the dominion of a foreigner, to that of a prince of the to the 
royal family—to an Englifhman. The princefs Sophia “""* 
being dead, her fon, the elector of Hanover, was with- 
out difficulty acknowledged by the name of George I. 
Tt was a prodigious inconvenience, that the king of. - 
England, asa prince of Germany, had fome interefts 
which were worfe than indifferent to his kingdom ; but 
his people only thought of being delivered from a Ca- 
tholic family, and to banith for ever every idea of po- 
ery. sds | 
Sens who at his acceffion was fifty four years of George f- 
age, and already diftinguifhed by his perfonal merit, too open- 
ought, it would feem, to hold the balance between the Lhe the 
whigs and the tories, rather than to foment the {pirit .. 
of faction, by declaring in favour of the one againft the 
other ; but whether he thought that to be impoffible, 
or his intereft or inclination led him to the party moft 
oppofite to the Stuarts, the whigs immediately gained 
his whole confidence. Marlborough was again placed 
at the head of the army, and Bolingbroke was difimiffed 
from the miniftry. A parliament devoted to the court, 
(which did not neglect the means of corruption) after 
having fixed the ordinary revenue of the crown at feven 
hundred thoufand pounds fterling, very foon began to 
perfecute 
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perfecute the tories. The duke of Ormond, Boling, 
broke, and Oxford, were accufed of high diad-. ; the 
two fir withdrew to France; and, failing to appear, 4 
bill of attainder was found againtt them; and Oxford, 

who had been difmiffed a little before the death of 
queen Anne, remained two years in the Tower before 
he was diftharged ; he was even excepted from an a& 
of indemni hich was publifhed too late. 

Tt was impoffible but the feverities of the new gov- 
ernment muft occafion difturbances ; the Jacobites, or 
the pretender’s party, prepared for a rebellion, and the 
minifter was expoled to the fame ftorms in which fo 
many eminent perfons had fallen victims, It was this 
which infpired him with a bold f{cheme, src for 
the conttitution, but exceedingly ufeful to the royal au- 
thority, and which fucceeded beyond the king’s ex- 
pectations. As that parliament was exceedingly docile, 
it was propofed to extend their duration to feven years, 
and {peciqus pretences overruled every good reafon ; fo 
that the bill pafled intoa law. Thus triennial parlia- 
ments, which were a barrier fet up againit the attempts 
of the crawn in the time of king William, were de- 
ftroyed by the influence of the court. Since that ‘time 
fome attempts haye been made to reftore them, and 
perhaps more will be made equally unfuccefsful, 

Louis XIV. did not long furvive queen Anne 5 how- 
ever, he again experienced the haughtinefs of the 
Enelith, Having demolithed Dunkiyk, as had been 
{tipulated, he made a harbour at Mardyke, comparable 
to the one which was deftroyed ; of which the Enelifh 
ambaffadour hawing haughtily complained, the work 
was abandoned, to prevent a rupture. 

Some new theological difputes being ftirred up by dic 
king’s confeffor, poifoned the clofe of his reign. Fa- 
ther le Tellier, a violent, fevere, haughty man, and bi- 
goted theologian, direéted, according to his pleafure, 
the confeience of the old monarch, who was more than 
ever eee of the impreffjons of falfe zeal. The 

reflettions 
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refieEtions of Quefnel, a father of the oratory, upon the Book of 
New Teftament, had a tinéture of Janfenifma. It was ig fap 
eafy, with a little attention, to difcover in that book the se 
fpirit of the port royal, which at that tinie was fo ful 
pected and decried: but it was as eafy to forefee, that 

by perfecuting the author, the readers, and favourers of 

the book, infinitely more harm would be, dpne, than 

by fome falfe. propofitions fcattered thrgjgeh four vo- 

Jumes of piety. But this is never thought of by thofe 

who endeavour to direct the opinions of men by force. 

A hundred and one propofitions of Quefnel, which The buli 
le Tellier wanted to difcredit, were condemned in 1713, BBR 
by the famous bull wgeuitus of Clement XJ. It would ment Xt. 
have. perhaps been better to have leffened the number, 
and not to have incurred the reproach of having placed 
aimong them fome refpe¢table truths. One of the propofi- 
tions was— The dread of an unjuft excommumcation ought not 
to prevent a man from doing his duty. Whatever bad fenfe 
might be put upon it, it afforded matter of difpute and 
tailing. The acceptance and regiftration of this bull 
was made an affair of ftate. The king’s confeffor hav- 
ing met with numberlefs obftacles, though he. had the oe 
nomination to the vacant benefices, employed the moft F. le Tel- 
hateful intrigues, ifued let/res de cachet in vaft numbers, pigelenees: 
ftirred up a great part of the nation, drew an irrecon- diftar- 
cilable hatred upon his order, and potfoned the Jatter sot a 
years of his mafter’s life, to ereét the canftitution of the 
pope into a law of the church and kingdom. 

By an edict which was regiftered in 1714, the king gaia in 
catied his legitimated children to the fucceflion, failing fevour of 
the princes of the blood, with whom he put them upon mated” 
a level; but this edict was revoked in 1717, His will, princes- 
which fettled a regency, was not -regarded after his 
death ; and the duke of Orleans caufed it to be annul- 
led by an arret. 

If Louis XIV. committed fome great faults, during ,,, 

a reign of feventy two years, he in fome degree confeff- pe 
ed it, when he made ufe of the following memorable nents 
expreffions 


ra 
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expreffions to his fucceflor :—Endeavour to preferve peace 
_ with your neighbours. I have been too fond of war; do 
not imitate me in that, nor in being too expenfive. Take 
advice on all occafions ; and endeavour to dt[cover the beft, 
that you may always follow it. Relieve’ your people. as foon 
as you can, and do that which unfortunately I could not do. 
He chiefiffgdvifed him never to forget his duty to God ; 
a powerfullfhotive to remind fovereigns of what they 
owe to men. beg 
ise, He preferved that courage to the laft which charac-. 
ple re. - terizes a vigorous mind. Why do you weep, faid he to 
joice at its his domeftics ; did you think I was immortal? He died 
ecaufe A . 
he did the firft of September 1715, in the feventy eighth year 
notreem- of his age; leaving the ftate burdened with a debt of 
ryIv. two thoufand millions. The misfortunes which the 
people had long been fuffering, the taxes, the public 
mifery, and the ferment occafioned by the bull, made 
them forget bis days of profperity, and thofe fentiments 
which he deferved on feveral accounts. ‘It is alledged 
“* that bis mother, the queen, faid to him one day when 
“* he was very young—My fon, endeavour to refemble your 
“< erandfather, and not your father. The king having 
‘ afked the reafon—Zt 1s, faid fhe, decaufe the people 
“* wept at the death of Henry 1V. and laughed at that of 
* Louis XIII.” ( Voltaire.) | 
Yet the The death of Louis XIV. was in general rather a 
nation is caufe of joy than of forrow ; but the arts, learning, the | 
debied € 10) ‘banity, the pleafures of focial life, civil laws 
debted to {clences, urbanity, p , civil laws, 
him. good’ order, domeftic tranquillity, perfection in many 
things ; in one word, a part of thofe advantages which 
we enjoy at prefent, ought to immortalize his memory,. 
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Fas of the Czar Peter the Great, till the War. with 
3 Charles XM. | 


‘E_ have for a long time loft fi ight of bis NOf- The north 
thern powers, becaufe they had no fhare in the deferves 
war which was entered into to fecure the Spanifh fuc- Siena: 
ceffion; yet Charles XII. king of Sweden, and in anne 
more particular manner his rival, the czar Peter I. 1. ana 
made themfelves famous by their courage and enterpri- 5 i oad 
fes. Let us introduce the abridgment of their hiftery’” 
in this place; it is too interefting for us to be without 
a knowledge of it, and is even neceffarily linked with 
that of the fouthern countries of Europe. Peter the 
Great, who ftands forth the firft, was in fome degree 
the wonder of his age. Ruffia, or Mufcovy, which was 
almoft unknown before his time, is become, by his in- 
duftry, worthy of fixing the attention of the whole 
world ; he may be faid’ to. have created or foftered the 
feeds of all thofe furprifing improvements which have 
been made, and ftill are executing, in that country. 

This empire, in its length from eaft to weft, compre- The em- 
hends an extent of about nineteen hundred leagues, (of Ruttiaims 
which fourteen hundred and feventy: belong to Siberia) MUMS ® 
and in its greateft breadth about feven hundred. ‘The : 
Roman empire was never fo extenfive; but an immen- 
fity of country almofl entirely a defert,. deftitute of arts,, 
commerce, government and learning, forms only an 
ob{cure, unftable power, fubject toa shout revolu- 
tions. The glory of ftates ought to be derived from 
the fame fource with their power. 

Chriftianity had been introduced into Ruffia about Citia- 
the end of the tenth century, by the zeal of a prince’s, Rui, 
as it had been into France, England, Poland, Hlunga- 
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ry, &c. where the women have had fuch a’ thare:in the 
cones of princes, which has been followed by that 
of their people, The Ruffian church, at firft under 
the power of the patriarch of Conftantinaple, at the end 
of the fixteenth mi r- had an independent patriarch, 
Jn: other obra the Chriftianity of this nation, like 
that off oid barbarians, confifted only in abfurd 
fupertt 5, of which the patriarch took aduantars to 
rule the fovereign. 

I formerly mentioned the czar John Baflowitay who 
freed the Ruffians from the yoke of the Tartars, extended 
his conquefts to the Cafpian Sea, and added Cafan and 
Aftracan to his dominions, Ruffia was torn in pieces after 
his death, and the counterfeit Demetrius fet the whole 
empire in combuftion. Michael Romanow,* the fon 
of an archbifhop, whom he made patriarch, was placed 
upon the throne by the principal boyards in 1612, 
amidft civil difturbances and the ruin of the royal fami- 
ly. After having ceded Smolentko to Poland, and In- 
gria to Sweden, he continued to reign in peace, and 
was fucceded, in-164., by his fon Alexis Michaelowitz, 
who retook Smolenfko, and made fome other acquifi- 
tions from the Poles. He even contended for the 
crown of Poland, and offered to add it to his own, 
He publithed the firlt Ruffian code, eftablifhed fome 
manufactures, peopled deferts, and, what was more, 
he was the father of Peter the Great. 

Fedor Alexiowitz, the eldeft fon and fucceffor of 
Alexis, laboured, like his father, to civilize Ruffia; but 
he died young, in 1682, without leaving any children ; 
and, knowing the inability of John his brother by a firft 
marriage, named Peter, who was of a fecond, his heir, 
though he was then only two years of age, but who had 
already given proofs of a fuperiour genius. The princefs 
Sophia, fitter of the two princes, committed fome dread- 
ful exceffes to fecure the crown to John, or rather to 
feize the government into hér own hands. She roufed 

© Ooehe i the 


* Ow, at the end of the Ruffian names, is pronounced of. 
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the rage of the Strelitz ; a body.of militia confifting of 
about thirty thoufand men, fimilar to the Turkith "Ja 
nizaries. She carried her point fo as to caufe her two 
brothers to be proclaimed, and herfelf affociated with 
them as co-regent, and in this manner reigned fome years 
with her fayourite Bafilius Galitzin; but a confpiracy 
againft the life of Peter, which waperc gie by 
her, brought on her own ruin. ter affe d fome 
troops; punifhed the feditious; confined Sophia in a. 
monaftery ; and, leaving only an empty title to John, 
® made himfelf mafter of the empire in 1689, 

That prince, bred up in ignorance by an ambitious scheme 
fitter, addi@ed to wine and debauchery, of a habit of reform: 
which led him to be guilty of every excefs, but of a ne 
genius capable of executing the greateft enterprifes, had 
already conceived the fcheme of reforming the empire. 

He wanted to introduce arts, fciences, military difcipline, 
the advantages of a navy, and whatever had rendered 

the other ftates af Europe fiourifhing ;.1n one word, he 
wanted to create a new nation. When we reflect that this 
the Ruffians had all the prejudices of barbarifm, that eae 
they reckoned it’a crime to go out of their own coun- not chi- 
try, and looked upon foreigners with ayerfion, this pro- pesca 
jet may appear chimerical. But if we confider the in- 
fluence of aythority, and particularly the example of an 
abfolute fovereign, the afcendency of his genius, fup- 
ported by invincible fteadinefs, and the helps he aide 
derive from the knowledge diffufed in other countries, 

the defign deferves admiration, and the confequence will 

be expected to enable us to judge with prudence. 

A fingle ray of light fometimes leads great men to in- sea 
credible fuccefS. The czar wanted only ideas; and fiaseor 
‘they were given to him by le Fort, a Genevan of birth the czar. 
and merit, who was the principal inftrument of a moft 
wonderful revolution. He was a young man, whom 
the fire of youth and a defire of making his fortune had 
drawn to Mofcow. Peter, having got acquainted with 
him, favoured him with his Se scuan and oak 
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this folid union had pleafure for its bafis; but, even in 
pleafures, the fociety of le Fort gave birth to great de- 
figns. He had feen a great deal, but without fludying 
any thing thoroughly ; and his penetrating genius was 
to enlighten and direét that of the czar. . 

The army and the marine were the main objects 
which firft engaged the attention of that prince. 


army and Being réggeved, in fome future period, to abolifh the 


marine: 


Treaty of 


peace 
with the 
Chinefe. 


Strelitz, whofe dreadful feditions fometimes fhook the 


throne, he undertook to form officers and foldiers, and | 


to make them fubmit to a difcipline hitherto unknown. 
Le Fort began with one company, which increafed to a 
regiment of twelve thoufand men. To fet an example 
of fubordination to the boyards, Peter ferved in the 
quality of a drummer, and advanced gradually, one 
ftep after another, in his army: he purfued his plan 
with wonderful zeal, and, by fteady perfeverance, ac- 
complifhed his purpofe. He took the fame meafures 
to form anavy; he caufed veffels to be built by fo- 
reigners, and learnt the art of working them; and, 
though he had fearce a thadow of a fleet, he appointed 
je Fort admiral, always enlarging his*views in the glo- 
rious career which he had opened to himfelf. 

In 1689 he concluded a treaty with Camhi, empe- . 
rour of China, on account of fome forts, for which they 
contended, near the river Amur. Seven Chinefe am- 
baffadours prefented themfelves upon the fpot, and the 
boundaries were fettled. China had never before fent 
an embaffy, nor concluded a treaty with any other 
power. “ This nation,’ fays M. de Voltaire, ‘* fo re- 
** nowned for the practice of morality, was ignorant of 
‘‘ what we call the /aw of nations ; that is, thofe inde- 
‘* termined regulations of war and peace, privileges of 
** public minifters, forms of: treaties, the obligations 
““ which are the confequence, difputes about precedency 
““and the point of honour.” Two Jefuit miffionaries 
fmoothed the way for this unheard of negotiation be- 
tween two nations whofe languages had nothing in 

common. 
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common. The treaty was drawn up in Latin, and en- 
graven.upon two large pieces of marble, intended to 
mark the limits between the two empires. The Sove- 
reign Lord of all things was invoked againft thofe who 
fhould violate their oath ; and it feemed that both par- 
ties refpected the fame God. 
The emperour Leopold, Poland, and Veggaegy were War with 
at that time at war with the Turk 3. and fachady: 
already made a diverfion in their favour. Peter, being 
defirous to inure his troops to war, and to profit by fa- 
vourable conjunétures, undertook the fiege of Azoph. 
This place, fituated at the mouth of the Don, (the an- 
cient Tanais) commands the fea, to which it gives its 
name,” and opéns a pafflage into the Euxine. The Ot- 
toman empire had the greateft reafon to preferve it, and 
the Ruffian to make a conqueft of it. A firft fiege, in 

1695, did not fucceed, but the next year it was carried Taking of 
by the czar in perfon. His little fleet defeated the “*?™ 
zaicks* of Conftantinople ; an advantage likely to in- 

" creafe his confidence. A triumphal entry which he ,,, 

: a ld Triumph 
made at Mofcow, when he walked among the crowd of at Mot- 
officers in the tram of the generals, was very well calcu- °"" 
lated to infpire courage and military fubordination. 

The genius of Peter would have been fettered, if it Peter re- 
had not been for the foreigners he retained in his fer- f°'’eF f° 
vice. What models could he find in Ruffia, or what inftruc. 
means for the execution? The more he learnt from “™ 
thofe foreigners, the more was he fenfible of the ne- 
ceflity of feeking information ; and his paffionate defire 
of performing great actions, infpired him with the refo- 
lution of going to the fountain of knowledge in perfon, 

He thought that he fhould withdraw from his domi- 
@ions for a time, to travel as a private perfon, not asa — 
monarch, and to fearch for whatever could be of ufe to 
his own empire, at the extremities of Europe. He 
named three ambaffadours, le Fort and two Ruffians, with 
whom he intended to vifit the powers with whom he 

vi) ; Was 
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was in alliance; and, having prudently provided for the 
wants of the flate, and the management of public af- 
fairs, entered into the train of the ambaffadoirrs. 

He began his journey by Livonia, the moft fertile 
province of the north, and fubject to the crown of 
Sweden. he governour of Riga,’ by refufing hint the 
fatista@ggm of viewing the fortifications; undoubtedly 
exa{per that haweaty terhper, already premeditating 
fome fchemes againft the young king; Charles XH: 
From thence he pafled on to Germany, where the de- 
bauchery of the table was but too agreeable to the te: 
nour of Peter’s life. When heated with witie at an en- 
tertainment, ke drew his fword upon le Fort ; but the 
forrow with which he was penetrated; and his Having 
begged pardon, defaced the remembrance of his paffion: 
Alexander, the murderer of Clitus, was lefs excufable ; 
fince, by violating the rights of nature and friendfhip, 
he ftifled the principles of an excellent education. 

It was in Holland that Peter became an objet wor- 
thy of admiration, wher; in the garb of a mechanic, 
known by the name of mafler Peter (Peterbas) he learnt 
whatever belonged to fhip building, labouring and living 
with the workmen. He likewife ftedied anatomy, na- 
tural hiftory, and the ufeful arts ; efteeming it his great- 
eft honour to practife whatever he wanted to eftablifh- 
in his own dominions. He went to perfect himfelf in 
England, where he was taught the mathematical pro= 
portions to be obferved in fhip building, and conftradcts 
ed one, which has been regarded as a models Having 
at laft attached fome chofen men, of evcry profeffion, 
to his fervice, fuch as fea offcers, pilots, furgeons, gun 
ners, failors, &c. he returned by the way of Vienna, 
either with a view of examining the German difcipli@® 
or to tranfaét fome political affairs with the emperour _ 
Leopold, who was in alliance with him againft the 
Turks. He left. Mofcow in April 1697, and did not 
return till September 1698 ; when his prefence was bes 
come neceflary. i 
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~ A barbarous, ignorant people are more eafily provok- Difcor- 
ed than others, at ianovations which contradict. the ee 
cuftoms and manners of theif country. ‘The Ruffians os. 
faw unknown practicesintroduced by crowds of foreign- of the 
ets, and were provoked at.the fovereign for shaving 5°! 
ablented himfelf to acquire knowledge, and fending his 

fubjects: into other countries for improveme He was 

taxed with impiety, for having Mtr vec . ae to 

the Enghth. to fell tobacco in Ruffia; for the ule of 

tobacco. was prohibited by the priefts as finful; which 

la{t_ motive particularly roufed the minds of the male- 

contents. They refolved to place the -princefs Sophia 

upon the throne; and the Strelitz, who were difperfed 
towamls Lithuania, having afiembled, revolted, and 

marched to Mofcow; where they were met by the new 
regular troops, commanded by. Shein a Pruffian,: and 

Gordon a Scotchman, and were totally defeated, which 
added to their hatred of foreigners. Ae 

Happily, the czar appeared when he was leaft expect- 7715 dam 
ed. His difpofition was cruel; he thought feverity was militia ae 
neceflary upon this oceafion, and commanded numbers Pes: 

‘ to.be put to death. .Two thoufand of the Strelirz 

were facrificed, the greateit part of the others confined 
at the extremities of the empire, and the remainder 
formed into fome regiments, from whom no dangerous 
‘attempts were apprehended. ‘ Ofman, the fultan of 
“the Turks,” fays M. de Voltaire, “ was, in the fame 
“age, depofed and murdered, for having only giver 
“room for the Janizaries to fufpect that he intended 
“to leffen their number. Peter, having taken his mea- 

*¢ fures better, was more. fortunate.” What is it of 
which a vigorous government is not capable, when it 
prepares for the execution of its defigns with prudence ? 

Then it was that a general reformation began, not A generaf 
enly in the army, but likewife in the adminiftration, (0 
the manners, the cuftoms, and alfoin the church. It 
could only be attempted by an abfolute prince; and, 
for the execution, all the defpotifin of the czar was dif- 
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played. By it he at leaft laid the foundation of the 
real grandeur of the empire, and, we may add, the hap- 
pinefs of the Ruffians;. if a people, by becoming civi- 
lized, can be truly happy without being free. Le Fort 
died, but this lofs did not alter the plan of reformation. 
As the diflike to foreigners was one of’ the great ob- 
{tructi the defigns of the czar, he thought it ne- 
ctry epi thé external marks by which they 
were diftinguifhed from his fubjeéts, who wore their 
beards and clothes long. His example was fufficient to 
effect it at court, but the people were fo obftinate, that 
it was neceflary toemploy violence. A. tax was. laid 
upon the refractory, and the clothes and beards of thofe 
who refufed to pay were cut. - According to the writer. 
of the czar’s hiftory, this was executed with an air of 
gaiety which prevented feditions, though undoubtedly 


_ there was’enough to occafion them ;. but probably fear 


Patriarch 
abolithed. 


Law to 
leffen the 


had a greater effect than a diffembled gaiety ; — befides, 

the bulk of the people ftill preferve their old drefs. 
Peter had experienced how dangerous the clergy be- 

came by their prejudices and cabals, when they acquire 


‘too great power. The patriarch being dead, that great 


dignity was fuppreffed, and the revenue added to the 
crown, the church receiving its laws from Peter, who 
kept it in conftant fubjeGtion. Being defirous to leffen 
the number of monks, which he thought was the more 


numberof hurtful to the ftate as the empire wanted inhabitants, 


monks. 


Other ree 
forma= 
KicNS. 


he forbid their being adnutted into the cloifter before 


the age of fifty. If this law had continued, it had un- 
doubtedly put an end to the monaftic life, which has 
always had zealous defenders, 

The beginning of the year was fixed at the firft of 
January, inftead of the firft of September; the ufe ef 
paper for writing was commanded; the cuftom of mar- 
rying, without the parties having feen each other, was 
wifely abolifhed ; and thefe were reformations effected 
by the czar. A focial fpirit’ was diffufed with the 
increafe of knowledge, which time alone could bring ta 
perfection, 

When 
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When this prince was employing himfelf in the docks Projet of 
of Sardam in Holland, to learn the art of conftructing his empiss 

-and navigating fhips, he undoubtedly conceived the de- towards 
fign of creating a powerful navy, which might make 
him refpected in Europe, and attract commerce into his 
dominions: but the port of Archangel, upon the White 
Sea, coming from which it is neceflary to double Lap- 
land and Norway, was badly fittiated for“ifi% purpofe, 
fince for feven months in the year it is inacceffible. 
The fea of Azoph and the Cafpian were ftill more in- 
convenient, from their diftance, though in other re- 
fpeéts advantageous. It was therefore effentially necef- 
fary to extend his empire towards the Baltic. If he 
was actuated, by ambition to feize from Sweden what 
fhe poffeffed on that coaft, it was the ambition of a vaft ” 
genius, which does not indulge itfelf in chimeras. ba 

By the treaty of Carlowitz with the Turk in 1699, Tieaty of 

Peter kept the importarit conqueft of Azoph, but he Swit 
had only obtained a truce of two years; however, he 
got it prolonged to twenty, and dedicated all his atten- 
tion to the aggrandizement of his empire on the fide of 
Europe. We fhall now fee him engaged with another 
Alexander. | 


CHAP. Iv. 


Rife of Charles XN. King of Sweden.—He triumphs over 
all his Enemies, and dethrones Augujtus King of Poland. 


» fT the death of Charles XI. king of Sweden, in xouth of 
f-& 1697, his fon Charles XII. was only fifteen years [17"°* 
of age, and feemed incapable of acquiring reputation on 

fhe throne; however, fome circumftances which hap- 

pened while he was very young, gave tokens of heroic 
qualities. “Though obftinate, and averfe from ftudy, 


Vou. Y, Tt yets 


a 


the Baltic» 


_ tyet, when it was, recommended as.a means of acquifing 
Tokths of glory, he. got. the better, of his: reluctance. He was 
ae > particularly, fond of reading Quintus Curtius ; and one 
“war. day. .when his. preceptor adked him what he thought of 

Alexander, he replied—I rhink I could wifh to refemble 
him.-—But he only lived. to, the age of thirty two, added 
the preceptor.—TIs not that-enough, when a man has con- 
quered kiagilloms 2 Téais. reply of the young prince was 
the occafion of his father’s faying, that he would exceed 
the great Guftavus. When he afcended the throne, and 
was freed. from the regency of his mother, all. hopes, of 
him were difpelled ; he gave no application, and fhewed 
he was of an impetuous, haughty, temper; but. danger, 
Enemies very foon.unveiled his genius and. difpofition. Three 
py whom Howerful enemies joined. in a league to. opprefs him ; 
threaten- and in that very inftant he fhewed himfelf a great man. 


ed % Let us trace from its fource a war of eighteen years, 
which laid wafte the north, at the very time the fouthern 
countries of Europe were in a flame about the Spanifh 
fucceffion. aa 

Charles Thoufands of examples prove that-defpotifm 1s. con- 


ey Ua trary to the true intere{t: of fovereigns 5 of which the 

privileges following is a very remarkable inftance. On the fouth 

of ane Fi+ fide of the gulf of Finland, Sweden had got poffeffion 

"of Eftonia and Livonia; an acquifition which was con- 

firmed by the treaty of Olivia. She left the Livonians 

their privileges, for new fubjects are at firft treated with 

gentlenefs ; but, according to the practice of defpots, 

Charles XI. violated them when he thought rt was for 

Patkulex- his advantage. Vatkul, at the head-.of a deputation. 
cites three : $ + % : 

monarchs fron Livonia, having claimed the rights of his country 

tojoin with a bold freedom, was condemned to fuffer death ; 

againft - as : ? 

Sweden. but he efcaped, breathing. indignation. and revenge. 

After the death of that monarch, he found no difficulty 

to perfuade the king of Poland, (Auguftus eleCtor of 

Saxony) and afterwards the czar Peter, that the weak- 

nefs.of the young king Charles XH. prefented a valua- 

ble. opportunity of recovering from Sweden thofe pro- 

vinces which they had formerly loft. ‘Frederick 
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Frederick IV. king of Denntark, was no JeG inclitied . 
to take advantage of contingences.. The ancient con- Cragnds | 
- vention ef Chriftian IT. with his: brothers Adolphus, with Pes+ 

with regard tothe dutchies of Holftein: Gottorp and cate 
Slefwick, which fhe kings of Denmark and: the duke: of 
Holftein ought to pofiefs in commen, was an inexhauf 
tible founce. of difputes between: the two branches: 

The duke of Holfteio,: the bré@ber in leviliof ‘Charles, 

heing attacked: by Frederick, had gone to Stockholm, 
and Sweden was -aivendly threatened: tc the arms of 
Denmark, 

At was deliberated in cotineil what means: thould: be Afonith 
employed to avert fo.many dangers; and fome? of the tee 
council propofing to. try negotiation-I ain refolved, pune 
faid the young king, sever to carrycon an unuft war; and aaa 
neven to finife a sujet one until Ihave ruined my enemies. ~~ 
frall, attack. the fixft who declares againft me, aad by de- 
feating him I hope: to. deter the réft: We inftantly: gave 
orders to prepare for war, changed his manner of livings 
reduced himilelf to the funpleft drefs, to the moft: frugal 

“andi common dict, renouncing all pleafures, and dedi- 
cating his life to:fatigue and dangers: — 

The king of Denmark had. attacked Halitein;) the . Page 
king ef Poland Livonia, and the Ruffians poured: upon brea 
Ingria, a. neighbouring province likewile belonging’ to *° Sesotet 
Swedes. © Charles ATL. having’ embarked; very foon****" 
Janded on the wand of Zealand, where Copenhagen j is 
fituate, and) made that capital tremble: Frederick 
made hafte:to:conclude a peace, by” indemmifying® the 

: duke of Holftein. This firft war was at an endtin fix 
weeks;  Idavurg, for the fir time, heard the whiting 
ot ain which were fired at him, Charles faid—-/We//, 
for the: future this: fall be! my mi sh feu Ee areultomeds |“ 
ati feb to it/but too much 5 and that itrefiftible paffion ~ 
for war was fen torfpring: inp, which nothing could dif= 
AFM: 

Auguttus, king of Po ‘aud, had already raifed the The Rif- 


ie 


fians de- 
fege of Riga, t the capital of Livonias ys when Charles, (cada a 
: e: (Ye ' impatient Narva. 


- 
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_.. impatient to be revenged of the czar, whom he with 
© yeafon accufed of having ‘violated recent treaties of 
peace, haftened into Ingtia, in the month of September, 
at the head of about nine thoufand men.. The Ruffian 
army, of about fixty thoufand, had laid fiege to Narva ; ~ 
when, taking advantage of a heavy fnow, which the 
wind blew in their faces, he attacked them, and forced 
their intren@hments. “Being feized with a panic, amidft 
the confufion principally onebed, by a want of difci- 
pline, ‘thirty thoufand men furrendered prifoners to a 
fmall number of Swedes: the artillery, confifting of 
forty five pieces of cannon, their camp, baggage, and 
every thing, fell into the hands of the conquerors. 
Such was the firft campaign of a king of feventeen. 
Theczar While the Ruffians offered up lamentations to their 
couraged, patron faint Nicholas, and repeated an abfurd prayer, 
compofed by a. bifhop, in which the Swedes were re- 
prefented as execrable forcerers, the czar was bufily em-- 
pleyed to repair his misfortune. Far from being dif- 
heartened, he was fenfible that the excellent difcipline 
& of the enemy, and even their victories, would contribute 
to form his troops.-—They zwill long continue fuperiour to 
us, faid he, but they will teach us at laf to conquer. Peter 
vararions Made new preparations, and even the bells of Mofcow 
followed were melted into cannon; the lakes of Peipus and La- 
ses doga were covered with half galleys to fight the fhips of 
Sweden; and all thefe works were dire&ted by the 
prince, who gradually reaped the fruit of his application. 
The campaigns of 1701 and 1702 were a mixture of 
lofs' and fuccefs, both upon land and upon the lakes ; - 
but a victory which was gained by general Sheremetow, 
was followed by the taking of Marienburgh, a fmall 
€atharine town on the confines of Livonia and Ingria. It was at 
finer" this place that a young woman of Livonia, called Ca- 
tharine, was made prifoner, who from captivity afcended 
the throne, fucceeded the czar, and worthily fupplied 
his place. 


Noteburgh, 
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Noteburgh, at prefent Shluffelburgh, (the key town) a impestant 
ftrong place fituated on an ifland in the lake ‘of Ladoga, ofthe 
and which may be called the key. of Ingria and Finland, Rufians. 
~. could not refift the efforts of the Ruffians, who mount- 
ed thrée breaches when they. gave the affault: there 
fcarcely reinained a hundred Swedes capable of fervice, 
yet they would not capitulateytill they had leave to 
prove the place could no longer be defended” By their Sweaim 
ancient difcipline they always did wonders. Mentzi- nbs 
kow, who had been a paftry cook in his youth, but at 
this trme was the favourite of the czar, decorated with pyince 
the title of Prince, and, ‘by his abilities and fervices, Mentzi- 
worthy of favour, was appointed governour of this new ~~ 
conqueft. His fuccefs was ‘a motive for infpiring emu- 

- lation and jealoufy, and it was of great importance to ® 
prefer men who were born to perform noble actions. 

The king of Sweden, who was always victorious, had, he foune 
in the mean time, reduced Courland, croffed Lithuania, canon of 
and penetrated into the heart. of Poland: where he oe 
wanted to dethrone Auguftus, and afterwards to fall be 
with his whole force upon Ruffia. Peter only executed vidories 
his defigns with the greater ardour; and, while he was ofCharles 
employed in carrying on the war, and fending aid to his 
ally, laid the foundation of Peterfburgh at the bottom.of 
the gulf of Finland, in a marfhy country fituated up- 
on the Newa, which joins the lake of Ladoga. An in- 
finite number of obftacles was furmounted in the exe- 
cution of this undertaking; and at the end of five 
months a Dutch veffel came to carry on a trade at Pe- 
‘terfburgh, which then only confifted of two brick houfes 
and fome cottages {1703.) This growing town was 
very foon fecured, by erecting the fort of Kronflot. 

In 1704 the czar, in perfon, laid fiege to Narva, and taxing of 
took it by affault ; by this means wiping away the ftain Narvas_ 
of the famous defeat of his troops by Charles XII. and, quet of 
what did him ftill greater honour, he endeavoured to aiid 
ftop the brutal fury of his foldiers, which it is fo diffi- fans. 
gult to reftrain after an affault, while they are ges 
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ed with fuccefs. Two df them, who difobeyed ihis or- 
ders, he killed with his own hands, and laying his fword 
“afterwards upon the table of the town houfe++This 
 . fword, fad he to the conquered, is faimed with the blood 
of my ozui foldiers, whick I fpilt for your prefervation, 
Too often cruel, in this inftance he did homage to hy- 
manity. by All Ingria fulamitted to the yoke, and prince 
Mentzikow was appointed governour. Peter had 
lately been lieutenant of bombardeers, under his coms 
mand. : 

Let us rapidly follow the Swedith hero, who gave law 
to Poland, dethroned Auguftus, caufed another king: to 
be chofen, and who féemed to fight with no other in 
tention than to humble his enemies; without intengling 

» to profit by his yittories. 
Apidure Ina ftate fo badly conftituted as Poland, where the 
poh sits people are flaves, and cruelly oppreffed ; where the pro- 
from the vinees, though fertile, are exceffively poor ; where an 
aca? independent “nobility free themtelves from almoft every 
govern» Obligation; where the deliberations of the diets are de- 
ment feated by the oppofition of one of the nobles ; where 
the moft important affairsaredecided by the {word ; where 
feditious confederacies tear in pieces the republic, upon 
pretence Of maintaining the laws ; where the authority 
of an elective king conftantly gives unrbrage to the h- 
oo rather than ta the liberty of the nobles ; 
where the malecontents haye always to oppofe to inn 
the facia conventa, which he fwears at lis confecration 
to obferve, and difpenfes ‘his fubjects fromm their obe- 
seis if lie dares to violate thenr; where the country 
is expofed, from a perfuafion that fortreffes would only 
ferve to keep. them in fubjeGion ; where civil order and 
tnilitary difcipline are equally unknown; ina word, 
where all the abufes of the ancient Gothic government 
fwbfit, with this difference, that the body of the people 
are regarded as nothing, and a corrupt nobility com- 
monly fell their fuffrages : in fuch a miferable republic, 
which nature feemed tointend for a flourifhing ftate, it 


was 
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was almoft impoffible for Auguftus to. refit: Charles of 
Sweden. ANS Koteabes 

Being accuftomed to abfolute government in Saxony, King av- 
he carried principles and ideas into Poland little fuited oo rents 
to the genius of the nation. The Poles did not: approve cabals in 
of the {cheme of conquering Livonia, as they forefaw on nee 
that fuch a conqueft would make him mote: formidable 
to themfelves ; they loudly.exclaimed againft a war un- 
dertaken without their confent; and the party who at 
firft oppofed his election, already began to-form cabals. 
Cardinal Radjoufki, archbifhop of Gnefna,° primate of 
the kingdom, ail powerful from his dignity, and equally 
dangerous from his artifices, fecretly meditated a revo- 
lution. . The generals and the great officers of the 
crown, though indebted to the king for their employ- 
ments, were fcarcely. dependent upon him; bécaufe, 
though he bad the right of appointment, he could not 
difplace them. Auguttus, having nobody upon whom 
he could depend ‘but his Saxons, and purfued by a Purfued 
dreadful, perfevering conqueror, was reduced to the Charles, 
—greateft extremity. The important details which I am 
obliged to fupprefs, fhould be read in the hiftory of 
Charles XII. 

Charles, having made himfelf mafter of Warfaw in who 
1702, declared that he would mot confent to a peace till 72s. 
another king was chofen, Auguftus was then at Cia+ matter of 
cow; and, being refolved to come to a¢tion; was de- *°'*+ 
feated at Cliffaw, by an army only half his number: Cra- 
cow was taken; a Saxon general was defeated the next 
year ; and Dantzick, Thorn and Elbing, free cities by 
their privileges, were cbliged to pay a ranfom for having 
made refiftance. The primate, who had hitherto pre- 
ferved the mafk of fidelity, declared again{t the king at 
the affembly of Warfaw, and in 1704 the throne was 
declared vacant. Upon the refufal of prince Alexander 
Sobicfki, one of the fons of the famous king of that _ 
name, Charles caufed the election to fall upon Staniflaus Fleaion 
Leczintki, a Palatine of Pofnania, and treafurer of the taus Lec. 

: crown, zinski, 


guftuswas ~ 
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crown, a young nobleman in whom he found feveral 
features of his own character. 
The The czar did not abandon Auguftus ; but, at a con- 
er ference which they had at Grodno in Lithuania, they 
Ruffians formed a new. plan of operations. Sixty thoufand Rul- 
and Sa%- fans, difperfed in Poland, only ferved to lay wafte the 
country, and were every where defeated in {mall parties 
by the Swedes. Schullenburgh, an able Saxon general, 
was defeated and put to fiight at the battle of Fran- 
ftadt, in 1706, by general Renchild, -with an army 
greatly inferiour, when fear did more than the arms of 
the enemy, and every thing was decided almoft in a 
moment. Charles very foon made himfelf mafter of 
Saxony, which he laid under heavy contributions, but 
maintained that rigorous difcipline which was the prin- 
cipal fource of his victories. 
vaca Augufius, being driven to defpair, fecretly fued for 
privately, peace ; and the conditions prefcribed by Charles were, 
~~ that he fhould renounce his crown, acknowledge Stanif= 
laus, and deliver up Patkul. That Livonian was in 
the fervice of Ruffia, and had been fent by the czar to 
the king of Poland in quality of general and ambaffa- 
dour. During: the negotiation, prince Mentzikow, 
from whom Auguftus carefully concealed every thing, 
almoft obliged him to attack a Swedith general at Ka- 
lifk. The Ruffians made the attack, and gained the 
victory, which was the firft time of their defeating the 
re fub- Swedes in a regular engagement; however, Auguftus. 
every  {hamefully fubmitted to the terms prefcribed by Charles, 
hing and figned a treaty without being able to procure bet- 
tera vie~ ter terms than the firft. He was even obliged to write 
‘ry: a complimentary letter to Staniflaus ; and Patkul, who 
was already confined upon an unjuft fufpicion, was 
given up to the king of Sweden, who, notwithftanding 
Deathof the complaints of the czar, caufed the minifter of that 
Patkul. great prince to be broken upon the wheel. The 
fentence gave to Charles the title of moft clement 
prince. What clemency! exclaimed Patkul. Wearing 
: : himfelf 
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himfelf condemned as a traitor to his country—A/as / 
added he, I have Jerved it but too well. We here fee to 
what degree of injuftice defpotifm can hurry even great 
fouls. pu ; 
‘This peace, which was concluded in the camp of Al- elke 
trenftat, near Leipfick, completed the fame of Charles xy. 
XIU. and, while there, he received a crowd of ambafla- 
dours.. The war-which was kindled againft France and 
Spain fet all Europe in commotion, and every power 
was folicitous of his alliance. . It was fufyected that he 
was inclined to join Louis XIV. though in. 1700 he 
had promifed a neutrality. The duke of Marlborough, 
who. was as gteat a negotiator as general, came to found 
his intentions; and, having foon difcovered his defign of 
carrying the war into Rufia, left him without having 
made any propofals. The haughty and fortunate em- 
perour Jofeph yielded in feveral points which were re- 
quired of him by the king of Sweden, before he quitted 
Germany ; particularly in favour of the Proteftants of + 
Silefia. | 
In 1707 Saxony was delivered from the Swedes, who His vist 
{et out from that country loaded with plunder. Their Red 
hero, who miade fport of every kind of dager, took a Auguitus. 
fancy, in pafiing, to pay a vifit to Atguftus. He hur- 
ried on before his army with fome general officers, and, 
under a borrowed name, prefented himfelf at the gate 
ot Drefden : he entered, in his boots, the apartment of 
the king whom he had reduced to his electorate, and. 
having breakfafted with him, vifited the fortifications, 
and then joined his army, who were uneafy at-his ab- 
fence. J trujled, faid he, to my good fortune. 
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CHA nen 


Charles XM. defeated at Pultara, Hees tn into Turkey. ey he 
Campaign of Pruth fatal to the Gzar.—His Peace with 
the Turks: —Contniation of the War in the North. 


HE czar was very near caufing an election of a 

third king of Poland: it was thought of in 4 
diet held at Lublin ; and fome Palatines were propofed, 
which would have been a new fource of deftruction and 
horrours for this ruitied republic. However, the minif- 
ter of France in Saxony endeavoured to reconcile the 
Swedes and Ruffians, Charles bluntly declaréd that he 
would treat with the czar in Mofcow, and his. préfump- 
tion gave room for that excellent expreffion of Peter the 
Great—-My brother Charles wants to play the part of 
Alexander, ‘but he hall not find me a Darius. Here is the 
period in which a change of fortune befel that hero, 
who, from his faults nel obftinacy, was more deferving 
of cenfare, tltin of admiration for his heroifmm, 

At the head of forty ive thoufand men he entered Li- 
‘thudnia, where the czar then was; and having taken Grod- 
no from him, advanced towards the Dnieper, (the Bo- 
ryfthenes) when he defeated a great body of Ruffians 
advantageoufly intrenched behind a torrent and mrorafs 
at Holozin. He found himfelf upon the road to Mof- 
cow; but inftead of purfuing it, having crofled the 
Dnieper, he turned to the fouth, and plunged into the 
Ukraine, the country of the Coflacks, which he’ ex~ 
pected foon to fubdue, and then to fall upon the capital 
of Ruffia. The old Mazeppa, hetman or chief of the 
Coflacks, who had betrayed his fovereign the ¢zar, in- 


‘{pired the king of Sweden with this fatal refolution, by 


promifing to join him with an army, and to find him 
both provifions and money ; promifes which prudence 


{hould 
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fhould have wieghed, es were trufted without exami: 
nation, 

-Expofed to imminent dangers, he marched towards Mazeppa 
the Defna, which empties itfelf into the Dnieper, the a 
place where Mazeppa was to have joined him 5 but his with the 
attempts to engage the Coffacks in rebellion were fruit- bigaiea 
lefs;:: He did not-appear, and provifions began £6 fail; 
but general Lewenhaupt was advancing with f teen 

thoufand men, and all forts of provifions, “from Livenia ; 
yet this great refource foon vanifhed ; for Peter follow 
od the general beyond the Dnieper, attacked hind three Sond Ppa 
following days, and at length defeated- him. The wenhaups 
Swedes foft above eight thoufand mien, all their cannon 
and convoy. In the heat of the action, the czar, ob- 
ferving fome of his army giving way, gave orders to fire 
upon the fugitives, and even upon himfelf if he retired. 

Being mformed of Mazeppa’s treachery, he fent pe ye. 
Mentzikow into. the Ukraine, when Bathurin, the venges 
Y . : 5 Sesh himfelf of 
capital, the magazines and money of the hetman, were Mazeppa. 
taken, and himfelf hanged in effigy. All his promifes 
terminated in joining Charles with two or three thoufand — 
men, the reft of the Coffacks refufing to follow him. 

Notwithftanding the defeat of Lewenhaupt, who 
brought only the wreck of his army, and the exceffive Charles 
coldy which killed near two thoufand Swedes on one hic youre. 
march, the king of Sweden, diftitute of provifions, con- 
tittued hjs route through an unknown country, incef- ¥ 
fantly expofed to the attacks of the enemy, and croffed 
the whole Ukraine in the depth of winter, r709. Hav- 
ing arrived before Pultawa, he laid fiege to that town , 
from whence he expeéted to pur fue his march to Mot 
cow, and to overtura the throne of the czar. 

The famous battle of Pultawa, in which both the es 
monarchs equally fignalized their courage and abilities, pultawa, 
at laft put an end to all Ins hopes. Charles, Raving i Seren 
been wounded: fonie days before, was carried about in ed by the 
ailitter, which was beaten in pieces by a cannon fhot °"" 
during. the ation. Peter, like him, was found in a: 
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midft of the hotteft fire; and an engagement, which 
lafted only two hours, coft the lives of nine thoufand 
Swedes. Fourteen thoufand were taken prifoners, 
among which number was the firft minifter, count Pi- 
per, whofe prudent counfels had not always been fol- 
lowed, Renchild, Lewenhaupt, and other generals. 
The Ruffians loft only about thirteen hundred men. 
‘* What is moft important in this battle, (fays the cele- 
“< brated hiftorian of the czar) is, that of alt thofe which. 
“ have ftained the earth with blood, it is the fingle one 
‘“‘ which, inftead of occafioning only deftruction, has 
** contributed to the happinefs of the human race, by 
‘* enabling the czar to civilize a great part of the earth.” 
It is at leaft certain, that the greatnefs of Ruffia depend- 
ed upon the life of one man; we fhall fee whether pro- 
per methods have been taken for its civilization. 

This formidable monarch Charles XI. compeiled to 
fly, and even on horfeback, though not able to mount 


~ one during the action, will appear, from this time, only 


an iluftrious example of. the viciffitudes of fortune, or 
rather, of the woes men bring upon themfelves who 


-* make an ill ufe of profperity. Though his ftrength 


boa 


How the 
czar pros 
fited by 
the victo- 
rye 


was exhaulted, he croffed the Dnieper, and then the 
Bogh (the ancient Hypanis.) . He fought an afylum in 
Turkey, without deigning to write to the grand vizir. 
His unconquerable haughtinefs and obftinacy always 
prevented him from regulating his condu& by circum- 
flances. 

Peter, who was incomparably more prudent, thought 
of profiting by the victory; and having invited the 
principal Swedith prifoners to his table, faid to them— 
I drink to the healths of my maffers in the art of war; an 
expreffion equally honourable for him and for them. 
He. continued to fhew that their leffons had rendered 
him worthy of being their conqueror. He made hafte 
to reftore Auguftus to the throne,of Poland, and enter- ~ 
ed into a league with that prince, the king of Denma. 
and the elector of Brandenburgh, the firft king of- Pruf- 

fia. 
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fia. After having made a triumphal entry into Mof- | 1710. 


cow, where he only appeared in quality of a major ge- Ghoclis 
neral, (how greatly muft fuch ceremonies have animat- 24 Livo- 
ed the Ruffians!) he fet out to take Wibourg, the’ 
capital of Karelia in Finland, and made himfelf matter 

of Riga, the capital of Livonia. Both thefe provinces 

fell under his dominion. 

A Swedith general fill had eleven thoufand men in tnftance 
Pomerania; but the regency of Stockholm, not know- of defpot- 
ing whether the king was dead or alive, figned’a neu- Charles. » 
trality for thefe troops. When Charles heard of this, 
he wrote to the fenate, that e would fend one of his boots 
to govern them. He thought he commanded flaves, | 

With his train of eighteen hundred men he encamp- tntrigues 

ed near Bender, and was generoufly treated by thie = Con: 
court of Conftantinople ; but he wanted that* they phe ia his 
fhould arm in his favour, and his agents employed as f#¥our- 
much addrefs in their intrigues there, as his demeanour 
was haughty in his camp. A grand vizir who difap- 
proved his defigns, was difgraced; another, who ima- 
gined there was no lawful caufe for going to war, was 
hikewife difmiffed, for reafons little known. A third - 
determined the fultan Achmet III. to take up arms. 
The kan of the Crim Tartars had great influence in 
this _refolution. . Being in the vicinity of Azoph, he 
had every thing to dread from the Ruffians; and, asa 
vaflal of the Porte, he had the fame interefts. 

When the fultan had determined to go to war, the qheczar’s 
divan (the council of ‘the grand fignor) caufed the ambatfa- 
ambafladour of the czar to be arrefted. This odious “qa” 
practice among the Turks 1s founded upon their con- 
tempt of the Chriftians; the law of nations being the 
more indifferent in their eyes, as they have no ambafla- 
dour in ordinary refiding at other courts. A very ex- 
~ straordinaty thing is, that a little before this, the czar 

“nad received the fame affront in London in time of 

prggene peace, his ambaffadour being imprifoned for 

debt at the fuit of a merchant; but as the png 
aws 


ie 
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laws did: not decree that an offence: of this nature, which 
could not be eafily forefeen, was to be punifhed with 
death, all the fatisfa¢tion be could obtain was, that the 
authors of the infult were declared criminal, the parlia- 
ment confirmed the privileges of foreign minifters, and 
queen Anne made a formal apology. As to the Furk, . 
the infult remained un punifhed, if he was not defeated. 
Catharine Peter baftened his preparations ; but, before waf was 
Perer's begun, he gave an extraordinary exatnple ef that 
wife, fttength of mind which rifes. above. prejudices: The 
young Livonian captive, Catharine, whofe elevation I 
mentioned before, found means to gain his affection and 
confidence, by a degree: of merit rarely to be met with 
__ in the higheft condition. In 1696 he had divorced his 
Cunper firft wife, who was born his fubjeét. It is the cuftomi 
tomany, wn Ruffia for the emperour to affemble 2 number. of 
one of». beautiful women of his own empire, and to choofe a 
jes. wife from among them, upon which occafion the nobi+ 
lity are not entitled to any preference. However fur- 
prifing fach a cuftom, which is very ancient in the Haft, 
may appear in our eyes, 1t may be queftioned if that of 
the European princes is: much better, efpecially when 
we fee fo many wars and revolutions in-confequence of 
their marriages with foreign prineefles.. The czar‘had 
at laft privately married Catharine in 1767, and) declars 
ed his marriage. the very day he began his march againft 
the Turks. Catharine. accompanied. him wherever ‘he 
~ went; fhared, with him the fame fatigues and dafigers, 
~ foathedishis forrows, and moderated his tranfports ¢ but 
{he was:now ‘to render: nim a. more important fervice. 
See The fame fault of which Charles All. had been guils 
the vai. ty by trufting toithe Coffacks, Peter likewife commit: * 
vode de- \techiilbyt depending upon»a revolt which did not take 
him by place.» Cantemir, the vaivede of Moldavia, gave him 
tone deceitful expectations. That province and pie 
formerly known by the name of Dacia, were dependet 
gn the Turks, and governed by petty princes: Ongyai- 
vodes, wha were Chriftians naminated by the ee 


fignors 
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fignor. . So true it 1s, as we formerly mentioned, that a 
political toleration is admitted into the Mahometan fy 
tem. Notwithftanding the mutual hatred between 
Turks and Chriftians, the laft ought to be afraid. to res 
bel, if they are not very. certain “of fuccels, » The in- 
trigues of Cantemir to gain the other vaivode, only oc- 
cafioned a flight agitation. Both provinces remained 
in fubmiffion ; and the czar, who was perfuaded that he 
‘fhould find both provifiens and troops, advanced too 
rafhly, and. found himfelf in a mott dangerous fituation. 

He paffed the Niefter, the river upon which Bender 
is. fituated, and penetrated into Moldavia as far as Jaffi Campaign 
monn the Pruth,. a river which runs into the Danube, of Prt) 

The Ottoman army, which is faid to have amounted to Extreme 
near two hundred and fifty thoufand-men, comprehend: eects 
ing. the Tartars,, patted the Pruth, furrounded the czar, fians. 
cut off thé communication between him and.a-confir 
derable reinforcement which he expected, and he had ‘Ks 
ly about forty thoufand to oppofe to this dreadful mul- 
titude. The Rufhans were already fo well difciplined, 
that their rear guard fuftained an action of three hours 
again{l, the Turks» whom they repulfed, after having 
killed feyen-thoufand, of their men; but the. want of 
proviiions, ‘or the fuperiority of the enemy, feemed to, 
announce an irremediable difafter. 

Diftragted with, difquiet to fuch a degree as: to: occa Catharine 
fion conyulfigns, the czar commanded, that no perfon eRe ey 
fbould-enter his tent; but, happily, Catharine had to nego- 
courage to:difobey thefe orders ; the- advifed, and. per- "*'* 
fuaded: him to negotiate with the grand wizirs colleed 
whatever fhe could for, the prefents, which, according 
to the oriental cuftom, mutt-be made before they enter 
upon. bufinels; chofe the envoy, and. made: the neceflary 
 adpefitiop ae: While an anfwer was expected, the gene~ 
rals and minifters declared they were of opinion, that 
he army, ought rather -to fight their way through the 
av” than farsaders paar 
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i A Whether it proceeded from a diflike to the war, or 
withthe from weaknefs, @r motives of prudence, (for the re- 
grand vi- proach of corruption founds badly in the mouths of the- 
= Swedes) the vizir granted a peace, upon condition that 
the czar reftored Azoph, demolifhed the port of Tan- 
garok upon the fea of Azoph, with the fortreffes which 
were built on that fide, and did not difturb the king of 
Sweden, if he returned to his own dominions. 
Proceed- Charles, enraged at this new treaty, went to find the 
theking grand vizir, whom he loaded with every reproach, and 
of Swe: with ‘his fpur tore the robe of that minifter: he in- 
wasen. trigued more than ever by his agents at Conftantinople, 
raged. ~~ and, though the vizir was difgraced, drew upon himfelf 
an order to.depart from Turkey ; but he treated the or- 
der with contempt, and, in his little camp at Bender, 
ventured to fuftain a fiege againft an army, in the year 
17133 an attempt which might be taken for an adven- 
ture of don Quixote, if it were poffible to call it in | 
queftion. 
He lofes The lofs of his dominions in Germany was the con- 
_ “his pot fequence of his obftinacy. He fent orders conftantly to 


Germany. Sweden to fight, but to give up nothing ; and though 


-durft not difobey him; they facrificed and fuffered every 


inTurkey 


his kingdom was drained both of men and money, they 


thing, after the example of a hero, with whofe unfortu- 
nate fituation and patience they were not unacquainted. 
General Steenbock, who had vanquifhed the Danes 
after the defeat of Pultawa, gained another victory in 
Pomerania in 1712, laid Altena in afhes, but, however, 
was obliged, very foon after, to furrender himfelf with 
his {mall army prifoners. Without dwelling upon the 
details, we fhall only obferve, that, in 1713, Bremen, 
Verden, Stetten, and a part of Pomerania, were in’the 
hands of the enemy, and the czar had taken poffeffion 


Staniflaus of the coaft of Finland. Staniflaus, defirous to renounce ag 


‘the crown of Poland, in order to facilitate a peace, wen 
into Turkey, in hopes of prevailing with the obftinate _ 
Charles, and both were prifoners with the Turks. Swe- © 

den” 
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den could no longer refift: the czar, king Auguftus, the 


‘king of Denmark, and the elector of Hanover, having 


entered into an alliance, wrefted from her all the con- 

quefts formerly gained by Guftavus Adolphus. ‘ 
if Peter the Great regretted Azoph, and the empife 

of the Black Sea, which he had loft to the Turks by the 
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treaty of Falkfen, he was miade full amends by his fuc- on the 


cefs upon the Baltic, where it was of the greateft con- 
fequence to render himfelf refpe€table. He feized the 
ifle of Aland, in the neighbourhood of Sweden, where 
he gained a battle by fea over the Swedes, and took 
their admiral, Renchild, prifoner.. He next made him- 
felf mafter of Finland; and, more than ever covered 
with glory, made a triumphal entry into Peterfburgh, 
amidft the monuments of his own labours. After the 
ceremony, he pronounced a difcourfe, of which M, de 
Voltaire gives the fubftance : 

“Is there any of you, my brethren, who thought, 
“ twenty years ago, that we fhould have fought in the 
“ Baltic on board fhips conftructed by yourfelves ; and 
“‘ that we fhould have acquired fettlernents in thefe 


- © countries, which we have conquered by our perfever- 


Baar 


“ance and courage? .. . The ancient feat of the fci- 


““ ences has been placed in Greece’; they afterwards fix- 
“ed in Italy, from whence they made their way into 
“‘ every country in Europe. ' It is now our turn, if you 
“* will fecond my views by adding application to obedi- 
“ence. Arts circulate in the world like the blood in 
*¢ the human body; and perhaps they will fix their em- 
“ pire among us, fo retunt into -Greece, their ancient 
“country. I dare hope, that by our labours and folid 
‘‘ glory, we fhall one day eclipfe the moft civilized 
“nations.” . This difcourfe is worthy of the creative 
enius who prepared fo important a revolution. In 
faying, fo return into Greece, did he imagine that the 
Ruffians would one day carry the arts and fciences thi- 
ther ? . However bold the prediction, can it be taxed 


with being abfolutely chimerical ? 
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Orderof . The order of St. Catharine was inftituted by the czar, 
faint Ca- in honour of his fpoufe, whom he had folemnly ac- 

’ ‘knowledged ; a new proof of the gratitude with which 
he was penetrated by a fenfe of the importance of her 


fervices. 
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Charles XM. returns into his own Dominions.— Intrigues of 
the Baron de Gortz.—Death of the King, and Revolu- 
tion in the Goverument of Swedeu.— Peace of the North. 


Return of WN the battle of Bender, the Turks had {pared Charles 
of Snes, M XIE. whom they might have eafily killed, and who 
intohis killed a number of them with his own hand. He was 
eurenaoes kept prifoner at. Demotica, near Adrianople. Having 
loft all hope of arming the Ottoman empire in his fa- 
vour, he at laft defired leave to depart. The new grand 
vizir (for there was no end to the revolutions of the 
feraglio) wanted that he fhould fix the day of his de- 
parture. Charles, whofe conduct was always in ex- 
 tremes, fent a pompous embafly to take leave, though 
he could not find the means for this expenfe but. by 
borrowing money upon the moft humiliating condi- 
tions. ol 
After having remained above five years in Turkey, he 
fet out in the beginning of October 1714; difmifled 
his Turkifh efcort on the frontiers; and, parting from 
his own people, put on a difguife, in which, with two 
officers, he made almoft the whole tour of Germany, . 
going poft either on horfeback or in carts, and never 
{topping. He arrived, the fecond day of November, at 
Stralfund in Pomerania, a place of importance on the 

Baltic, of which the enemy wanted to get pofleffion. 
xs. _ The Danes, Pruffians and Saxons laid fiege to it the 
adi next year, when, as ufual, he performed prodigies of va- 
Stralfund. lour. 
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tour. The town was bombarded ; and a thell penetrated 

the roof of his houfe, and burft near the apartment 
where he was dictating a letter. The fecretary having 

Jet fall his pen—-Go on, faid he coldly; what has the 
bomb to do with the letter which I am diétating ? The 
enemy gave the affault at the horn work, where he re- 
pulfed them twice, fighting in the midft of his grena- 
diers ; but the work being at laft carried, he was oblig- His ré. 
ed to yield to the entreaties of his general officers; and *¢* 
retire in a fmall bark, where two of the men were killed 

by a cannon fhot from a Danith battery. Stralfund 
vielded next day, and Wifmar was reduced foon after ; 

fo that Charles loft every thing he had in Germany: 

He paffed the winter in Carlefcroon, without having New pres 
any inclination :to fhew himfelf in his capital, after an parsons 
abfence of fifteen years. He ordered new preparations 
for continuing the war; the young people were enrol- 
led, and the ftate was completely ruined, by laying on 
every imaginable impoft. ‘‘ The people, opprefled with txadions. 
‘ fuch exactions,’ fays M, de Voltaire, ‘‘ would have 
_ revolted under any other king: but the moft wretch- 

“ed peafant of Sweden knew, that his mafter lived a 
‘¢ harder and more frugal life than himfelf; and there- 
** fore all, without murmuring, fubmitted to thofe ri- 
“ sours which the king was the firft to fuffer.” How 
great then muft have been their affection, if they had | 
not reafon to impute all their fufferings to him! The 
kingdom was in danger, yet Charles attempted to take 
Norway from Denmark ; and having invaded that country 
with an army of twenty thoufand men,. without having 
provided for their fubfiftence, fcarcity obliged him ims 
mediately to return. 

In the mean time, the baron de Gortz; a native of Intrigues 
Franconia, having become his prime minifter, and go- cf whe 
verning that temper which had been hitherto untraéta- Gortz. 
ble, contrived fome intrigues, which threatened a great 
revolution. This minifter, of a vafl genius, active, art- 
ful, infinuating and audacious; capable of affuming all 

U2 : kinds 
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kinds of forms, and employing every means, intended to 
conclude a peace and alliance with the czar, and then 
to deftroy the other enemies of Sweden. He principal- 
ly direéted his views againft George J. king of England, 
elector of Hanover, who had- purchafed Bremen and 
Verden, with their dependences, from the king of Den- 
mark. He not only intended to deprive him of thote 
provinces, but to fet the pretender on the throne of Eng- 
Aiberoni and ; and cardinal Alberoni, the Spanifh minifter, of 
gates character fimilar to that of Gortz, entered into his 
‘ Ws . 
views. The czar, to whom all his conquefts were to be 
abandoned, Jikewife joined in it; and, having-relaxed 
the vigour ‘of the war, made a journey into France. 

Vy17. Count Gyllenburgh, the Swedifh minifter at the 
nite of court of London, entered into a confpiracy in favour of 
Sweden ‘ the pretender, and Gortz was at the fame time in Hol- 
arrefted- Jand provided with full powers from his mafter; but 

their plot was difcovered by intercepted letters. The 
two minifters were not only feized, but interrogated ; 
and their confinement, which fety fix months, trritat- 
ed the refentment of Charles. As foon as Gortz was 
fet at liberty, he haftened to the czar, whofe ambition 
he flattered with the hope of an eftablifhment in Ger- 
many; by which, having become a member of the 
empire, he might one day aim at fhe imperial crown. 
Peter, at laft, fixed upon the ifle of Aland for holding 
a conference. 
Copper At his return into Sweden, the minifter, in the preff- 
real for ing necefflities of the ftate, then deftitute of money, 
‘gave to copper coin the value of filver; fo that a piece 
of copper of the value of a half penny, when ftamped 
in the mint, became current for forty pence. This 
ab a money, which he was obliged to increafe beyond all 
‘great bounds, becaufe diftrufts had prodigioufly increafed the 
! price of every thing, was very foon univerfally decried, 
and excited the hatred of the public againft him. The 
clergy, from whom he exacted a tax, loudly accufed him 
of atheifm, and a one either curled or dreaded him. 
Be Charles, 
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Charles, perhaps from obftinacy, only gave himfelf up 
the more to his counfels, leaving the cares of govern- 
ment in his hands, and trufting the negotiations with 
Roffia entirely to his management. . 
Thefe negotiations were drawing to a conclufion, ms. 
when a fatal event broke all their meafures. The king periad 
of Sweden had*repaffed into Norway, of which he was xu. 
defirous to make a conqueft, that he might humble 
Frederick IV. king of Denmark, who had enriched 
himfelf with his fpoils. He laid fiege to Frederick fhald 
in the month of December, fetting at defiance the cold, 
which even his foldiers could fcarcely endure; and 
was killed with a ball-from a culverin at the age of 
thirty fix. 
His French hiftorian fays, with much reafon, “« He Judgment 
* carried all the virtues of a hero to that excels which is of Mr de" 
“as dangerous as the oppofite vices. His fteadinefs, on that 
. Ryeier A into obftinacy, was the caufe of his misfor- 5 
“tune in the Ukraine, and kept him five years in 
Turkey; his liberality, degenerating into profufion, 
ruined Sweden ; his‘courage, carried to rafhnefs, oc- 
cafioned his death ; his juftice has fometimes been 
cruel ; and, towards the clofe of his life, the {upport- 
ing of his authority approached to tyranny. His 
“ great qualities, one of which might have immortalized 
* another prince, ‘were the ruin of his country... ... 
“ Rigid to others, as well as to himfelf; not regarding 
* the eafe or the lives of his fubjets, more than his 
“own; an uncommon, rather than a great man; he 
“‘ was more an object for admiration, than to be imi- 
“tated. His life ought to teach kings, how mucha 
% happy, pacific government is fuperiour to fo great 
“ slory.” Charles XII. according to the fame author, 
deferved to be the chief officer under Peter the Great. 
Sweden undoubtedly gained by the death of that he- The 
ro, who had facrificed her to his chimerical ideas of cones a 
glory. She recovered her invaluable liberty, and ef- en, Seer 
tablifhed a new forny of government, which fhe thought” 
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proper to confirm without forefeeing the abufes. This 

important revolution deferves a particular attention. 

The king dying without children, and his two fifters 

having been married, the one to the duke of Holftein, 

whofe dominions were in the pofleffion of the king of 
Denmark ; the other to the landgrave of Heffe Caffel, 
the ‘crown became again eleftive, according to a law 
made in the year 1604, and renewed at feveral diets, 

which bears, that the daughter of a king or a prince, who 
is looked upon as capable of fucceeding to the crown, ought 
to be in celibacy, and not to marry without the confent and 
approbation of the fates of the kingdom. Were then was 
the time to provide for the public weal. 

They were fenfible of the miferies that had been pro- 
duced by the exceffive power given to Charles XI. ef- 
pecially under his fon, who, however, was loved and 
refpected by the nation as a great man; but they 
would not again expofe themfelves to the defpotifm of 
another. prince. ‘They faid—‘* What would a vicious 
‘** monarch have done if Charles XII. made us wretch- 
“ede” His fifter Ulrica Eleanora, the wife of the 
landgrave, having been raifed to the throne by the diet 
in the beginning of the year 1719, yielded to the defire, 
or rather the will, of the Swedes. They thanked her 
for the jut and reafonable diflike fhe teftified for arbitrary | 
and abfolute power; they were determined to abolifh 
that power, and they fettled a plan.of government. 

The following was the form prefcribed by the: laws 
then made, or in part renewed, and to which the land- 
grave, become king (Frederick J.) by the recommenda- 
tion of his wife, was obliged to {ubmit. The legiflative 
authority refts in the diet ; the executive power is pro- 
perly in the fenate, compofed of fixteen perfons, where 
the king prefides, and has only the cafting vote in cer- 
tain cafes. It is the diet which names to vacancies in 
the fenate, by prefenting three fubjects for the king to 
choofe one. As to the principal employments, both 
civil and military, they were named by the fenate from 

the 
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the kine’s recommendation. The diet to be held every Diet. 
three years inthe month of January.. If they were nor 
affembled at the ufual time, every thing done in the 
interval to be null. They could not declare war with- 

out the king’s confent. When affembled, it can nei- 

ther conclude peace, truce, nor alliance, without his 
content. All laws and ordinances to be publifhed in 

the name of the king ; but if he abfents himfelf, or de- signa- 
lays his fignature too long, that of the fenate may fup- ‘we for 
ply the want of his. On afcending the throne, he takes , fs 
the oath before the diet ; and 1s declared an enemy of engage- 
the ftate, and deprived of the throne, in eafe he violate: ™°"** 
the exgagements into which they make him enter. Be- Peafants. 
fide the deputies of the clergy, the nobles, and the bur- 
-geffes in the national affembly, the peafants likewife 
have theirs; the commons choofe one of that order 
from every diftri@, and the deputy muft not have be- 
longed to any other order. A Swedifh peafant is truly 

a member of the ftlate; he cannot be defpifed, and it 
would be dangerous to opprefs him; he knows ahd en- 

joys his rights. 

Some remarkable laws have {prung from this confti- Laws con- 
tution; they imprefs the minds of princes with thofe ee 
fentiments which are moft neceflary to be inculcated on «ation of 
them; they fhew them that they are only:men, egua/ly as 
weak with the reft of the fpecies. "They watch over their 
education, and render the effects durable. According 
to them, the princes ought frequently to enter into the cot- 
tages of the peajants, that they may fee the fituation of the 
poor with their own eyes ; their drefs fhould be modeft, and 
their table frugal, that they may fet an example of economy to 
their fubjets 5 which is very ufeful in a country that ts poor, 
but free. Yhey condemn pomp and parade as an abule, againtt 
by means of which the fubjecis contract a fervile habit, pomp and 
and become accufiomed to the yoke. They pofitively pro- F : 
{cribe luxury as a mortal poifon in a ftate deftitute of cae, 
riches, where liberty is the foundation of the public !xuwy. 
happinefs, In a word, they feem to have cured that 

7 warlike 
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watlike people of the fatal paffion for making con- 
quefts, but their inteftine quarrels haye injured this 
advantage, 

Swedén, with an hereditary king, feemed to have 
guarded againft the diforders produced by the election 
of fovereigns, the fcourges that accompany defpoti{m, 
and the inconveniences which {pring from a minority, 
or the incapacity and vices of a monarch. The equi- 
poife of the different powers feemed to promife a moft 
happy governnrent ; but that the effect might keep 
pace with appearances, it was neceffary that the Swedes 
fhould be exempt from corruption ; that private intereft . 
fhould not prevail over the public sc nor the fpirit of 
party ftifle the voice of patriotifm; that the fenate, 
though fo powerful, be fufficiently moderate not to 
abufe its authority ; and that the royal prerogative, 
which is fo limited, fhould have at leaft fufficient in- 
fluence to reftrain faction, and to form a centre of union 
between the different powers of the ftate, But is it 
poflible to hope for fo much yirtue and prudence in 
our days ?* 

When the new government was eftablifhed, the 
fyftem.of the baron “de Gortz fell in pieces ; and that 
minifter paid with his head for the bad counfels he had 

given 


* The revolution which lately happened in Sweden, which was effected by 

a young king, without any effufion of blood, and with the applaufe of all the 
different orders, plainly proves, that the people were diflatisfied with their 
government. The voice of the nation feems not only to have centirmed the 
cenfures of the fovereign, but the hopes which he has given of a happier fate. 
‘The following are the moft memorable paflages of his addrefs to the ftates, 
the 21 Auguft, 1772,—*¢ #t is in this manner that liberty, the moft valuable 
“ right of the human race, has been changed into an ariftocratical defpotifm,* 
‘sin the hand of a prevailing party, who were very foon overturned by their 
s¢ opponents; and they, in-their turn, were fubdued by a few individuals. 
«* They trembled at the approach of a diet...... My fole purpofe is to 
4‘ ye-eftablith true liberty ; which is the only means, my dear fubjedts, to 


_ 4¢ make you truly happy. ..20- To attain fo defirable an objedt, the king- 


<¢ dom mutt be governed by an invariable law, whofe clear and precife letter 


-& Jeaves no room for falfe interpretations ; which not only binds the king, 


«+ but likewife the tates; which can neither be abrogated nor changed, with- 
«+ out the free eonfent both of the king and the ftates ; which gives leave to a 
«¢ king, anxious for the good of his kingdom, to confult with the ftates, with- 
sé out their making it a reafon for being alarmed or afraid; which, ina word, 
s¢ unites the king and the ftates in the faine sists the univerfal good of 
« their conntry, &c.”? 


ay 
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given Charles XII. They were very fenfible of the ne+ 
ceffity of having a peace, and it was concluded by dif- 
ferent treaties; firft with the king of England, as elec- 
tor of Hanover, to whom they ceded the dutchies of 
Bremen and Verden for a million of rix dollars; then 
with the king of Pruffia, Frederick William, who 
reftored Stralfund and the ifle of Rugen, and kept Ste- 
tin and the iflands of Ufedom and Wollin; and laftly, 
the fame year, 1720, with the king of Denmark, . who 
kept that part of the dutchy of “Slefwick which was 
conquered from’ the duke of Holftein, and gave up 
Witmar, upon condition that the fortifications fhould 
not be rebuilt. 

The war with Ruffia was continued; and George J. The czar 
fent an Enelith {quadron, -as he had prothifed: to the impores. 
affiftance of Sweden; but this fquadron did not act, or keeps his 
did nothing of confequence. ‘The Ruffians, on the “"™™ 
contrary, took fome Swedith frigates, and in a defcent 
burnt forty villages. A new negotiation was opened at 
Nyftad in Finland, where the czar dictated the condi- 
tions of the peace, which was concluded in 1721, when 
he kept the provinces which he had conquered, viz. 
Livonia, Eftonia, Ingria, Karelia, and a part of Finland. 

His fubjects then decreed to him the title of eniper our 5 His title 
a title which has been acknowledged by the powers of of emPe 
Europe, but was very unneceflary to his glory. 


Pie Pere. 


Death of Peter the Great —His Eftablifiments and Latvs. 
—State of Ruffia to the Reign of Catharine Il. 


T FLAT conqueror and legiflator, whofe baeels;: War of 


enterprifes, and fuccefs, farpat: s thofe ‘of, Charle~ ‘he erat 


magne, put an end to his career by an expedition into fia. 
Perfia. 
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Perfia. The fophi Huffein was attacked by rebels, 
who furprifed the town of Shamachie, near the Cafpian, 
~where the Ruffians carried on a confiderable trade. All 
the inhabitants were plundered and maffacred; and Pe- 
ter, not being able to procure fatisfaction, carried’ the 
war into that country; not to aggrandize himfelf with- 
out deriving fome real advantage, but to-fecure the 
empire of the Cafpian, and to bring the commerce of 
Perfia, and a part of India, into Rufha. In 1722, he 
crofled mount Caucafus, took Darbent, and returned 
in triumph to Mofcow. The following year the new 
fophi, on purpofe to fecure his protection againft the 
ufurper Mahmoud, the murderer of Huffein, ceded to 
him three provinces, which formed a great part of the 
ancient kingdom of the Medes. Thefe provinces have 
been abandoned fince that time: an empire already too 
much extended, muft certainly fuffer by being more 

enlarged, 
The To complete Peter’s happinefs, an heir was wanting 
means by to whom he might leave the crown. Alexis Petrowitz, 
fon Alex. Whom he had by his firft wife, died in a moft tragical 
hase manner in the year 1718. We fhall in this place take 
detefted. notice of fome particulars which attended the cataftro- 
phe of that unfortunate prince, whofe trial made fo 
much noife. His mother bred him up in a blind fu- 
perftition, which made him deteft the innovations of 
his father; and fome priefts, who were equally fuperfti- 
tious, abufed his confidence, in order to keep up his 
prejudices ; to which were added the groffeft debauche- 
ries. He very foon occafioned the death of his wife, 
the princefs of Brunfwick, fifter in law of the emperour 
Charles V1. who died of vexation. In one word, be 
he feemed to be born to deftroy all the great works of 

his father. 

Repri- . The reprimands and threatenings of Peter were all to 
mang. no purpofe. Ina letter to him he faid—Do not depend 
vice ot his upon the title of being my only fon; for if I do not fpare avy 
“own life for the good of my country and the fafety of my 
Lat people, 


1 
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people, how can I Jpare you? I would rather tranfmit my 
dominions 10 a deferving firanger, than to a fon who renders 
himfelf unworthy. In another letter he faid——Correct your 
faults, and render yourfelf worthy of the fuccefion,: or turn 
mouk. ‘The fon replied, that he would turn monk. 
The czar gave him fix months to confider, and fet out 
with an intention of, vifiting France, where he ftill hop- 
ed to procure inftruétion. 

On his arrival at Copenhagen, he was informed, that Flight of 
his fon faw none but islecce tsaks: ; he therefore orters alexis. 
ed him to come and join him. | Alexis pretended to 
obey, but fled for fhelter to the court of Vienna in 
1717; however, threatening commands, accompanied 
with promifes of pardon, determined him to return to 
Ruffia. He arrived at Mofcow in 1718, when Peter, 
who had got thither before him, caufed him to be ar- 
refted, and folemnly difinherited, when a child lately 


~~ 


born of Catharine was declared his fucceffor. Not {a- j,,, ay” 


tisfied with this act of feverity, he infifted upon Alexis in 1718. 
being juridically examined, and commanded him, upon 
pain of death, to conceal nothing. He was even inter- 
rogated upon his thoughts and fecret wifhes 5 his con- 
feffor, whom he charged with not having difapproved of 
his wifhing the death of his father, was put to the tor- 
ture. Such proceedings foreboded dreadful refolutions. 

The laft confeffion, which was figned by the young sys con. 
prince, bears, “that he was a bigot from his earlieft feffion. 
‘years; that he had frequented the fociety of priefts 
“and monks, drank with them, and received from 
‘** them fuch impreffions, as made him deteft his duty, 

‘“* and even the perfon of his father; that he wanted to 
‘¢ fucceed to the throne, za any manner sisi the at which 
“S$ he ought.” 

In the mean time eight bithops, and Pie ethers of)... 

the clergy, who were confulted on this bufinefs by the on the 


czar, declared, by a writing under their hands, “ that power of 


abfolute 


the abfolute power eftablifhed-in the empire of Ruf- the czar. ; 


s* fia, is not controlable by fubjects, but the whole au- 
& thority i is in the fovereign.” 
After 
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Condem- After all, a hundred and forty four judges, having 
nation of Jikewife acknowledged that the decifion of an affair of 
@ youn : : 
prince. ~this naturé depended folely upon the will of the fove- 
reign, unanimoufly condemned the young prince to 
fuffer death. An Englith writer fays, that in the Eng- 
lith parliament, out of a hundred and forty four judges, 
not.one would have pronounced the leaft punifhment 
in fuch a cafe. "This muft be, becaufe liberty and def- 
potifm fee with quite different eyes. According to M. 
de Voltaire, the czar might caufe his fon to be put to 
death for-difobedience, without confulting any perfon ; 
and the cZarowitz had offended the whole nation, by 
wanting to plunge them again ‘into that ftate of dark- 
nefs from whence they had been freed by his father, 
Does not that very trial prove that they were ftill in 
darknefs ? ; 
oo. Alexis, at reading his fentence, fell into convulfions, 
mand died next day, after having begged pardon of the 
czar, who granted it by a public declaration. The in- 
jurious reports which were fpread, efpecially againft the 
czarina, on the fubject of the death of Alexis, are re- 
futed by the famous writer from whom we have taken 
the particulars of this hiflory. Peter and Catharine, 
the next year, 1719, loft that child for whom the 
throne was deftined. 
Theczae It appears evident, that the czar intended that he 
Hite fhould be fucceeded by his wife, whom he caufed to be 
from Pe- Crowned and confecrated in the year 17243 a ceremo- 
ters pa ny unknown among the Ruffians, and calculated ta 
temper. make the fame impreflion upon the minds of that peo- 
ple, as it had formerly done among us. Catharine, 
however, could not procure a pardon for one of her la- 
dies of the wardrobe, her favourite, who had been con-' 
victed of having received prefents, which was ftri@ly 
prohibited to all perfons in office. The czar, provoked 
by her entreaties, carried his paffion fo far, as to break a. 
Venetian looking glafs.— You fee, faid he, that it needed 
but a firoke of my hand to reduce that glafs to the duft from 
| whence’ 
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whence it was taken. Catharine pacified him by the 
mildnefs of her reply—Well, then, you have broken that 
which was the greateft ornament of your palace; do you 
gmagine it 1s the y randfomer for what you have done? But 
‘all the favour'fhe could obtain for the lady was, that, 
inftead of eleven, fhe fhould reccive only five ftrokes of 
the knout. (The knout isa kind of fcourging, atro- The 
cioufly cruel.) Bee 
Peter died in 1724, at the age of fifty three, without Death of 
having named an heir. The crown might have de- the c#at 
{cended to his daughter, Anne Petrowna, who was mar- . 
ried. to the duke of Holftein whom he intended to 
reftore, or to. his grandfon Peter, the fon of the unfortu- 
nate Alexis, of whofe death we have already given an 
account, and of his being previoufly difinherited. Prince 
Mentzikow, who was always a friend of the emprefs, 
prevented the oppofite parties, by fecuring the treafures 
and the guards, and gaining fome of the bifhops. He... 4... 
fpeedily affembled the fenators and general officers ; ceeded by 
and a prelate having declared, that, the evening before ©?" 
Catharine’s coronation, the czar had fignified his inten- 
tion that fhe fhould fucceed to the crown, fhe was that 
fame day preclaimed, and proved the happine efs of the 
i sate 
Let us return to the eftablifhments made by Peter P&abithe 

the Great, for our age furnifhes few objects fo worthy Peter the 
of a rational curiofity. It was in 1718, at his return Ct 
from France, where he had acquired {ome new ideas, 
that he principally laboured to complete the reformation. 
A. court of police, which was eftablifhed at Peterfburgh, Potices 
extended its cares over the provinces; the. towns were trerce, &e. 
cleared of thofe idle mendicants, who are a troublefome 
and pernicious nuifance ;_ care was taken to provide for 
the education of youth and the fupport of orphans ; 
whatever was neceflary to preferve cleanlinefs, to main- 
tain good order, and contribute to the public good, was 
collected in Peterfburgh and Mofcow ; trades and manu- 
factures became flourifhing; an CHEN of s, eights 

and 
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and meafures facilitated commerce; a canal’ of com 
munication, between the Cafpian Sea and the Baltic, 
by the river Wolga, was dug with equal fkill and ‘fuc- 
cefs. «Some treaties of commerce were entered into, 
even with China. Two hundred foreign. veffels were: 
already reckoned to come yearly to trade at Peterfburgh, 
which, though an inacceffible morafs in 1702, at-prefent 
contains four hundred thoufand inhabitants. 

A prince fo attentive to the true interefts of govern- 
ment could not fail to employ his cares in legiflation ; 
and he publifhed a code, taken, in part, from the laws 
of Sweden. He abolifhed a court of the boyards, 
which judged without appeal, though its members had 
not the knowledge neceflary for fuch an office. He 
conftituted a fenate, and eftablifhed regulations, that 
juftice might be adminiftered {peedily, and at little ex- 
penfe. He forbid all the judges, under pain of death, 
to depart from the law, and fubftitute their own - 
opinions in its ftead. He commanded any boyard, de- 
clared ignominious by the judges, to lofe his rank of 
nobility ; and that every private foldier fhould acquire 
the rank of a gentleman, if made an officer. Undoubt- 
edly his laws could not be perfect ; but they ought to 
be regarded as the fource of better, which will follow. 

In a favage country, filled with fuperftition, a refor- 
mation of the church was equally difficult and impor- 
tant. The prejudices of the clergy and monks, their 
cabals, their influence over the minds of the people, 
prefented the greateft obftructions to the changes which 
the czar thought neceffary.. He had fuppreffed the pa- 
triarchal dignity, that he might deprive that body of a 
too powerful chief, who made themfelves dangerous to 
the ftate, from the wrong notions entertained of reli~ 
gion. Anarchbifhop of N ovogorod, who had been im- 
proved by travelling, was: very ufeful in feconding the 
defigns of the czar. A perpetual fynod, confitting of 
twelve members, nominated by the emperour, was in- 
ftitutes| ; a kind of tribunal, to which the jurifdiction 

of 


os 
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of the patriarch was allotted. Peter frequently prefid- 
éd there, and always guided their decifions. 

As the monaftic life, in the Greek church, is a ne- Regula 
ceflary {tep to the epifcopate, the prohibition to become 17m. 
‘monk, before the age of fifty, was limited, and leave nuns. 
was given to enter the monaftery at thirty; but fol- — 

* diers, labourers, and all who were in the fervice of the . 
public, were prohibited from embracing that flate with- 
out exprefs permiffion. Bodily labour was commanded 
to the monks; and they were likewife charged with the 
care of invalid foldiers, and the really poor, who were 
diftributed in convents. The nuns were likewife com- 
manded to employ themfelves in ufeful works. Tull 
the age of fifty, when they received the tonfure, they 
might, and were even exhorted to marry. _ 

The motives alledged by the czar, in his decree for yrs 
the reformation of the monks, are remarkable. He for the 
goes back to the inftitution of their order, and takes Tonanic 
hotice of the abufes which had crept in, from the relax- tion. 
ation of difcipline.’ ‘‘ The monks (adds he) are become 
-** the {candal and contempt of other religions, and the 
*< difgrace of ours. They are even dangerous to the 
** ftate, fince the greateft part of them are ufele{s idlers, 

“* drawn into. the cloifters by their averfion from induf- 
** try, and, as is but too well known, create fuperttitions, 
*‘ fchifms, and even~difturbances....... While: in 
“their villages, they had the threefold duty, to contri- 
** bute to the fupport of their family, to ferve the ftate, 
“and the Lord. They no fooner become monks, 
“‘ than they forget what it is to want; their provifion 
‘is always ready, and if, by chance, they labour in the 
“© monattic flate, it is only for themfelves. But, fay 
* they, we pray. And does not all the world pray ? 
‘* Saint. Bafil has deftroyed this weak pretence. What 
“¢ advantage, then, does fociety derive from monatteries ? 
‘¢ They cannot reply, but by’an old proverb: Noxe, 
“© neither for God nor men, &c.” (This piece may be 
feen at full length in the Voyage de Siberie.) 
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The How greatly muft fuch fentiments difpleafe vicious 

pe ibiied monks! Their libels againfl. the czar had already de- 

the ore termined: him, in 1703, to prohibit them the ufe of pen, 

Woeser ink and paper. The archmandite, or abbot, was re- 
fponfible for thofe to whom he allowed the ufe of them. 
This regulation continued in force. : 

A feé&tin © Peter was far from difpelling the ignorance, and puri- 

Raaper- fing the grofs manners, of the Ruffian clergy; but he 
boafted of having forced them to hive in peace and obedi- 
ence, while Louis XIV. faid:he, allowed himfelf to be go- 
verned by the clergy of France. He ftopped the perfe-- 
cution aimed againft the fect of Razholniki; the only 
fe&t known in Ruffia, whofe herefy confifted in faying 
hallelujak only twice, and making the fign of the crofs 
only with three fingers. The fectaries lived peaceably 
among themfelves, without having any commerce with 
the others; but, being perfecuted, they carried their fa- 
naticifm to fuch a length, as to fet fire to the houfe in 
which they were affembled ; efteeming it their happinefs 
to perifh in the flames for the love of Jefus Chrift. We 
are affured, that not one of thefe fanatics would change 
his opinion, and that an hundred thoufand families fled 
for refuge among the Tartars, to efcape the tyranny of 
their perfecutors. The feverities were renewed after 
the death of Peter. 

The hiftory of Ruffia, by M. de Voltaire, would 
make us conclude, at firft fight, that this nation is infi- 
nitely more happy at prefent than it was before the 

Defpotifm reign of the czar; but does the fact correfpond with 
to the’ thefe appearances? Peterfburgh and Mofcow undoubt- 
happinels edly prefent a very extraordinary contraft with the an- 
. " clent manners; there the fruits of commerce, arts and 
learning, may be feen; there the women, enjoying a 
greater fhare of confideration than is paid them in the 

re{t of the empire, infpire the men with more gentle. 

and refined manners, and give to fociety the charms of 
politenefs. Howrver, if we may depend upon the abbé— 
Chappe, of the academy of {ciences, author’ of the 

~ Voyage 
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Voyage de Siberie, in 1761, every thing is ¢rufhed under 
the iron {ceptre of defpotifm. In the hand of the CZar, 
it was a neceffary inftrument for the execution’of his — 
defiens ; but it was likewife an invincible obftacle to the 
progrefs of the reformation, ‘becaufe flavery always de- 
grades a people below the dignity of human nature. 

On the one hand, the nobility crouch and groan UN- The nox 
der an oppreffive ‘yoke. They maybe’ ftript’by the Diy, 
caprice of the fovereign, who can fubjeCt them to the faves. , 
moft ignominious punifhments, and the banifhment to 
Siberia 5 a punifhment fo common among them, would 
be to us worfe than death. From thence fuch -a fpirit 
of fear and diftruft arifes, that if you afk the Ruffians, 
fays the abbé Chappe, any queftions, even the moft in- 
different to government, they anfwer—God and the em- 
prefs know. (Tom. i. 237.) . 

Qn the other hand, the people, who are Haves £0°the 1h pens 
nobility, being as much their property as their cattle, Bie Denese 
and, in fa&t;’ treated like the vileft animals, languith in oh oi 
abject indoletice and’ dreadful mifery ; almoft without ‘y- 
faith, and without manners, they drag the chains of fu- 
perftition. “Provided they refpeét the images, and 
rigoroufly obferve Lent, they yield'to every vice, with- 
out any fenfe of temiorfe. If they preferve’ their long 
beards and mantles, notwitlf{tanding the commands of 
the defpot, it is evident that, in other refpects, they are 
not much changed. 6 

The ftifling baths, which ig take twice a-week to Uncom« 
promote perfpiration, followed by fevere flagellations, pn,. 
after which they roll in the fnow, are indifpenfable re- 
medies for the humours occafioned by fedentary lives in 
: {moaky cottages: but the venereal difeafe, for which cCaufes of 
they feek no cure, debaucheries of every kind, and par- depopula- 
ticularly that of {trong liquors, deftroy thofe iron con- 
ftitutions, and increafe the depopulation of that vaft 
_ empire. 

It is obferved, in general, that the Ruffians give no Cenius 
proofs of genius; none of them have become famous in *eY imi 


ed in that 
Vor. V. x {cience ; empire. 
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{cience; they are only imitators in the arts; they owe 


almoft every thing to foreigners. However, if the go- 
vernment gave free {cope to men’s minds; if know- 
ledge did not expofe to danger thofe people who were 
anxious to cultivate it; if education was better and 
more eafily obtained ;. or if a fentiment of liberty ex- 


. cited a noble ambition ; then, perhaps, fome wonderful 


Forces of 
Ruffiay 


changes would be feen. The reigning emprefs (Catha~ 
rine II.) labours to bring to perfection the work of Pe- 
ter, which he had but roughly. fketched in feveral eflen- 
tial points. That great man is not lefs entitled to glo- 
ry, not only for having attempted what an inferiour ge- 
nius would have fuppofed impoffible, but for having 
frequently fucceeded, and paved the way for the fuccefs 
of other princes. who may fhow themfelves. worthy of 
taking his place. 64 ss 

, Ruffia. has fuch weight at prefent in. the'affaims. of 
Europe, and acts fych a diftinguifhed part, that it 1s of 


| importance to have fome idea of her {trength and re- 


Finances. 


Fleet. 


fources. + According to the abbé Chappe, ..whofe in.-. 
quiries on that fubject generally confirm the teftimony: 
of M. de Voltaire, the revenues of the. ftate are thir- 
teen mullions. four hundred thoufand roubles: (about 
3,015,000]. Englith.) In 1756 the fleet. was reduced. to 
twenty two fhips of the line, fix frigates, and ninety 
nine galleys: The military eftablifhment amounts to 
threé hundred-and thirty thoufand men, and cofts no 
more than about fix millions four hundred thoufand 
roubles in time of peace :* the reafon is, that the pro- 
vinces to which they are fent furnifh. every neceflary 
for their fubfiftence; and that the pay in money is very. 
{mall. A great part of thefe troops, which are called 
the army of the government, being deftined to guard.the 
frontiers, the army of the country is only about fixty 
thoufand effective men, who are perfectly difciplined : 
but the Ruffians have an exceffive averfion from a mili- 
tary life. They are reprefented by the abbé Chappe 

one ) | re (can 

_ ¥ A rouble is four thillings and fixpence Englith, 
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(can it be believed ?) as deficient in courage, and little The ruf- 
to be dreaded, except when defending themfelves where Seetlee 
there is:no opening for flight ; and then, itis faid, they cowardice. 
muft be killed to gain. the field’ of battle from them: 

The population, which M. de Voltaire eftimates at popula. 
twenty four millions, that traveller reduces. to lefs than #- 
nineteen, and alledges, that, fo far from increafing, it 
dimimifhes every day. Their commerce, by land, is of com. 
little importance, ‘but by fea it: is, advantageous ; be= merce. 
caufe..their exports greatly exceed their imports. The 
Ruffians fhould sane it on themielves, and ‘without 
telteaint. ssf 

The abbé Ghappe conto that the power of Ruffia Eftimate 
fhould: be calculated, not from the extent of its..do- et 
minions, but in the inverfe ratio of. that fame: extent; Rutflia. 
that fhe cannot fend an army.out of the empire, without 
even victories proving fatal to her; fhe ought to tranf{- 
port the inhabitants of the north of Siberia into the de- 
ferts of the fouthern part; from which, the fole incon- 
venience to be apprehended is,'-that the Tartars will 
learn the art of war from them.. I own, that.a part of 
thefe ideas appears to me quite difcordant with the fuc- 
cefs of the war againft the Turks... What efforts conti- 
nually fupported! What victories! What refources ! 

Let us-not be teo-hafty in our judgment; the confe- 
quences of a glorious war are fometimes deplorable. 

It-is fomething very extraordinary, that three women Revolu- 
fhould have fucceeded to the throne of Peter the Great ; or 
and that it has acquired additional luftre, notwithftand- 
ing’ the revolutions in the palace.’ Catharine I. .died in 
192910 Peter I.- the fon of the unfortunate Alexis, Peter If 
reigned till 1730.,| Anne,’ dutchefs dowager of Cour. Anne. 
land, daughter of the eldeft brother of Peter.I. fucceed- 
ed to him ‘by a court intrigue ; and her favourite Byron 
_ governed like a tyrant. After the death of Anne in 
1740, Iwan (John III.) fon of her niece’the princefs of twan m1, 
Brunfwick,. was acknowledged : the mother of the 
young emperour feized the regency ; but Leftoc, a fo- 

Ge reign 
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min feign furgeon, formed a confpiracy in favour of Eliza- 
Blizabeth: pth, the daughter of Peter the’Great, ‘and fucteeded, 
~s- oJwan and the’ regent’ were imptifoned for life'in 174. 
It‘ is: well known that Elizabeth fignalized her’ clemency, 

by promifing that no’ capital punifhment fhould*be>in- 
flied during her reign, and fubftituting public labours, 

which might ufefully fupply the place of that. putith- 
»ment, which has rarely been produétive of" good: effects. 
“Great licentioufnefs prevailed in the empire ; “but that 

reign has been fignalized by conquefts ae over the 

king of Pruffia, during the war of 1756. - sie 

Peter Hl. Elizabeth died in 1762; and young Peter, ia of 
10 Holfteiny -hér nephew, who had) been’ declared grand 
.. duke of Ruffia, ‘quietly fucceeded. -Though he at firft 
gained the hearts of the nobility, by an excellent’ ordi= 

nance which gave them their liberty, his’ conduct! very 

foon ‘retidered him contemptible and odious. The 
clergy, whofe revenues he wanted:to add to the crown, 

chiefly hated him as an enemy of the church 5 and:a 
fudden’ revolution placed upon ‘the throne ‘his wife, 

the princefs of Anhalt Zerbft, from whom he had been 


Catharine fome time feparated. “This is Catharine IH. whofe 
i, 


knowledge and abilities carry the glory of Ruffia to the 

greateft height. If the code which fhe has announeed 

is well executed, fhe shee be claffed with the: aint i 
eiflators. 

hick of the relent srr the revolutions’ of that ‘court 

that court have tefembled thofe of the feraglio of Conftantinople’s 3 

Hil the and the réafon is plain. The more the fovereign is’ def= 


piaieae 


xeign,  potic, the more muft intrigue and violence prevail i in 
~ ‘the palace. Almoft all thofe who have ‘aéted confpieu- 
ous parts in Ruffia, fuch as Mentzikow, Byron, Mu= 
“nich, Ofterman, Leftoc, &c. have, in their turns, been 
precipitated from the fummit of hear into the greatols 

mifery. : 
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eC H A pe mE 
Wisi ei ihe Rite “ith “the ‘Turks. 5 Atcha if 
Cardinal Alberont. cy of the é Duke of Orleans. 


WF the Turks fad been Jefs: difeouraged by the late The 
victories of the imperialifis, or their politics been ie pevke 
more ‘clear fighted, they would. haye taken the op- by the 


portunity offered by the war in the north, and like. “4s, with 
wife that of the fouth of Europe, which were kindled rope was 
at the begianing of the century, to repair all their loff- mi ot 
es. . They continued in peace, while the emperour 
Charles VI. exhaufted his ftrength | againft . France: 
they did. not attack the Ruffians fill after the defeat of 
Charles XII. at Pultawa, and made peace with the czar 
at the very inftant when it feemed in their power to 
have crufhed him. They waited the peace of Utrecht Wher uke 
and of Raftadt before they took the Morea from: the theMorea. 
Venetians, to eee it had been Bar eres by the 
peace of Carlowitz. - 

The emperour, either from icine, guarantee of the cam- 
peace of Carlowitz, or becaufe he was s naturally the ene- rt se 


my of the Turks, then took up arms, and prevailed. Eugene 
Prince Eugene, baying paffed the Danube, defeated the 24" 
grand yizir of Achmet III. at Peterwaradin in 1716, 
when» the vizir died of his wounds. Temefwaer, 
the. only place of Hungary in the poffeffion of the 
Ottoman power, was taken; and’ prince Pages 

, the 
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the next year, after having been befieged in his camp, 
and efcaping the. moft imminent. danger, by gain- 
ing a fecond victory made himfelf ‘mafter of Belgrade. 
Peace of In 1718 he concluded the peace of Paflarowitz in per- 
-anpee fon, by which the Jannat of Temefwaer, Belgrade, and 
"the kingdom of Servia, were added to the Auftrian 
power; but the: Morea was not reftored to the Vene- 

tians. : ‘ 
Projets Cardinal Alberoni, the prime minifter of Spain, had 


of Cardi- 


‘nal Albe. already fchemed his audacious enterprifes; a man of 
Yoni. fufficient abilities to reftore order 1n the adminiftration, 
the finances, the army, and in fome degree to give new 

life to the ftate ; but, inftead of confining his applica- 

tion to. things fo truly ufeful, he wanted to overturn 
Europe, and ruined himfelf. To dethrone the king of 

' England in favour of the pretender, fon of James Il. to 

wreit from the emperour’ what he had gained in Italy 

by the peace of Utrecht ;° to transfer to Philip V. the 
regency of France, which Philip duke of Orleans en- 

joyed without limitation, the parliament of Paris having 
annulled the will of Louis XIV. by which it*was li- 

mited, were the defigns of Alberoni; and, if they had 
fucceeded, would have procured for him the reputation | 

of a Ximenes or a Richelieu. We formerly mentioned 

his fruitlefs negotiation with the baron de Gortz, the 

king of Sweden’s minifter ; and the difcovery of his 

plot againft George I. king of England, fecured the 
poffeffion of that crown. Let us take a curfory view of 

the other events. Sa inte 

wisaa- _—sit_ will not be unneceffary to obferve, how much the 
drefsin’ perfonal ambition of a minifter influences the affairs of 
crean’® ftate, To procure the hat of cardinal, Albcroni care- 
nal’s kat» fully concealed his fchemes upon Italy, and even fent 
fleets againft the Turks, who had threatened it before 

the peace of Paffarowitz ; he reftored to the pope’s 
nuncio the papers of the nunciature, which were kept 

locked up. Clement XI. who became dupe to his ar- 

tifices, had no fooner invefted him with the purple, 

' than 
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than the Spaniards made a conqueft of Sardinia i in n17t 2, 
and prepared to feize Sicily. 

The intereft of the duke of Orleans did not agree Quadru- - 
with the views of the Spanith minifter ; -becaufe the 2¢2* 
renunciation of Philip V. made him the prefumptive 3 againft 
heir of the young king, Louis XV. his pupil. He a 
joined the king of England and Holland to maintain 
the peace of Utrecht, to which alliance the emperour 
very foon acceded: and the fyftem of Alberoni was 
overturned by the quadruple alliarce. Confpiracies were confpiras. 
vainly attempted both in France and England. The © #eaint 
Spanith ambaffadour, the dutchefs of Maine, the cardi- ofOrleans.. 
nal de Polignack, and feyeral others, joined in forming 
a fcheme for carrying off the regent; but the papers 
were artfully ftolen from a young Spanifh abbé, who 
was fecretary to the embaffy, by a courtefan, which was 
the means of the plot being difcovered. The prince de 
Cellamare the ambaffladour, and his fecretary, were 
feized. A declaration of war was the confequence of 
their intrigues ; and France armed againft the grandfon 
of Louis XLV: whom fhe had eftablifhed on the throne 
of Charles V. at the expenfe of her own ruin. 

Happily the war was not of long continuance. Be- short 
fore it was declared, the Spaniards, already in poffeffion "*" 
of a great part of Sicily, had been defeated in a fea en- 
-gagement, .by the Englith admiral Byng, who in 1718 
took from them twenty three fhips. The year after 
they were defeated by the imperialifts in that fame 
ifland, and the fleet with which they propofed to invade 
England was difperfed by a ftorm; the Englifh carried 
deftruction into the port of Vigo ; and the French, 
under the marefchal de Berwick, whofe fon was in the 
fervice of Spain, took fome towns, burnt fome maga- 
zines, and fixteen fhips of war which were newly con- 
ftructed : upon which Philip V. who was naturally aiberoni 
weak, facrificed Alberoni, difmiffed him, and only Sacrificed. 
thought of extricating himfelf out. of his difficulties. — 
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1720. A negotiation for a peace was opened, and Philip ac- 
Bear be- ceded to the quadruple alliance. Sicily and Sardinia 
France & were evacuated, the duke of Savoy. ceding the firft to 
Spain.“ the emperour in exchange for the fecond;.and thus ja 

war, which had continued two years, was brought to an 
end. ; 
Remarka: Could it be believed, that, fince 1711, there had 
ble di- heen dreadful difputes with the pope in Sicily, occa- 
Ecicily, fioned by fome grey peas? ‘Thefe peas belonged to the 
with the bifhop of Lipart, and were fold on_ his account 5 and 
Fihies dathe magiftrates, not knowing that they belonged to the 
bifhop, exaéted fome duty which was not paid by ec- 
clefiaflics. It was in vain that they afterwards at- 
pata, to excufe themfelves,: to reftore the money, 
and beg pardon; but being excommunicated without 
mercy, they appealed to the tribunal of the monarchy, 
which, as we formerly obferved, was eftablifhed in the 
time of the Norman kings, and ‘confirmed by a concor- 
date between Pius V. and Philip Il. where they were 
abfolved provifionally, according to the ordinary proce-' 
dure. The bifhop of Lipari having carried the affair 
to Rome, Clement XI. declared that abfolution nul! ; 
though the judge was an ecclefiaftic, exercifing thofe 
powers in the name of the king, with which he was in- 
vefted as legate. Two other’bifhops received and pub- 
jithed the pope’s decree. * Philip V. who reigned at that 
time in Sicily, wanted to repel an attempt contrary to 
the rights of his crown; the Ses refifted, and he 
banifhed them as rebels. 
Violent Upon this, Clement pep ae the judge. of 
Par the monarchy; and, notwithftanding the pacific proceed- 
Cisnene ings of Philip, the quarrel increafed. It was ordered 
by a bull, that all decrees iffued by the Holy See 
fhould be executed without the permiffion of the mo- 
narch, (the exeguatur regium) that is, againft the laws of 
the kingdom. All the other privileges were abolifhed, 
and even the inconteflible rights of civil fociety. To 
this was only oppofed an appeal to the pope when better 
informed, 
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informed, and a prohibition to execute this. bull. and 
the other fimilar decrees. When the king of Sardinia 
took poffeflion of Sicily, after the treaty of Utrecht, the 
difputes continued. How. could the court .of Rome 
flatter herfelf in our days, I do not fay to enforce-her 
ancient pretenfions, but to wreft from crowned heads 
thofe very rights fhe had. formerly acknowledged to -be- 
long to them? It was evidently ee to abandon 
fuch an imprudent defign ; it was happy that it did no 
egréater injury to the pontificate. 

It muft be owned, that both the people and govern- Autodafe. 
ments were ftill, in.many refpects, involved in darknefs 
favourable for fuch attempts. Two auto da fes at 
Madrid, where feventeen wretched vidtims of errour 
were devoutly delivered up tothe flames, are convincing 
proofs. Ihe difturbances occafioned by the bull unige- 
uitus afford equal matter of conviction. 

The duke of Orleans gave himfelf very little trouble Beclefiat 
about theological matters, and confidered only as a pit ah 
ftatefman what Louis XIV. faw with the eyes of his France. 
confeffor ; and at firft obferved a quite oppofite con- 
du&. Le Tellier, in return for his perfecutions, was 
banifhed. The pious. cardinal.de Noailles, archbifhop 
of Paris, whohad formerly been the object of that _ 
Jefuit’s hatred, was made weapon’ of a new coun-. 
cil of confcience. The bull, which had .been made 
a law of the kingdom, was fuddenly expofed to the 
moft violent attacks. A. crowd, of bifhops, even of 
thofe who had received it, required -the pope» to 
give fuch an explanation hit felt as might. difpel the 
general cifquiet. Four prelates, and afterwards the 9,55. 
cardinal de Noailles, the Sorbonne, the univerfity, tion tothe 
the. parith -priefts of Paris, and numberlefs :commu- alana 
nities, appealed to a future council, which is proba- 
bly at a great diftance. France refounded with cla- 
mours, either for or again{t -the bull of Clement XJ, 
and the theologians, exhaufting themfelves in arguments 
and inveétives,. rendered the queflion {till more obicure. 

The 
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The pope added to the flame by condemning the re- 
fractory ; and the regent, though a man of abilities, did 
not know which party to efpoufe. soi Eb 
-But the fyftem-of the finances, which I fhall foon 
have occafion to mention, abforbed the attention of the 
public. The bull was neglected for the hopes of ac- 
quiring riches, when new interefts determined the court 
to adopt new meafures. 
Intrigues In the negotiations of peace with Spain, the duke of 
of father Orleans demanded that the prince of Afturias fthould be 
tonin © married to his daughter, and the infanta to the young 
king of France, Louis XV. To accomplifh his pur- 
pofe; he had occafion for father d’Aubenton, the con- 
feffor of Philip V. whofe credit was the greater, as that 
monarch was a bigot. The Jefuit did not let flip this 
opportunity of ferving his fociety and the pope: he 
perfuaded his penitent whatever he pleafed, and the re- 
gent obtained every thing he wanted, upon condition of 
the bull being accepted, and the Jefuits reftored to 
favour ; two objeéts which could not be feparated. 
Accom- In fact, an accommodation was drawn up, in which 


* modation 


hear. t2¢ doctrine was explained in fuch a manner as to re- 
pute con- concile the two parties as much as poffible.. It was 
the bul!. figned by feveral bifhops ; and an attempt was made to 
procure the regiftration of an edict, which commanded 

that the bull fhould be accepted, and appeals condemn- 

ed. The parliament which had been banifhed to Pon- 

toife, for the fyftem of law, was inflexible in the prefent 
‘conjuncture, and an application was made to the great 
council, which fhewéd the fame oppofition, The re- 

gent went thither in perfon, followed by the princes, 

peers, marefchals of France, &c.in 1720. He caufed 

fel ie the law to be regiftered, and it was regiftered afterwards 
* by the parliament with the ufual modifications, This 
affair was principally conducted by the celebrated Du- 

bois, archbifhop of Cambray, though no man feemed 

lefs calculated for governing a fingle church. The Ro- 

man purple, with which he was invefted, did not con- 
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ceal the flains of his reputation: but hé would have 
deferved ‘greatly from his country, ‘if he had fucceeded 
fo as to annihilate or extirpate the feeds of contention. © 

While two parties were tearing one another in pieces sytem of 
about fome' propofitions of Quefiel,« and the ‘bull by @* > - 
which they were condemned, the bull, like the’ propofi- 
tions, being taken by both in different fenfes, the whole 
kingdom was agitated by a more dangerous madne(s. 

John Law, a fugitive from Scotland, had-conceived a 
{cheme of paying the enormous debts of the nation in 

paper. The duke of Orleans, fond of -novelties, and 
impatient to be free from thefe debts, adopted his plan; 

and a commercial company, by the profits which it was 
fuppofed it would make in America and elfewhere, was 

to’ repay the two thoufand millions of debt which 

Louis XIV. left at his death. The fuccefs at firft kept Great fuce 
pace with Law’s expectations. His company farmed cefs ao, 
the revenue in 1718, and had fuch credit that the price greater” 
of the ftocks increafed prodigioufly : fortunes were fud- misfor- 
denly accumulated ; a blind infatiable avarice made 
people ftrip themfelves of their money to purchafe notes, 

which were multiplied to fuch a degree, as to amount 
to:more than eighty times the current coin; by’ which 

means they were very foon cried down, and the proprie- 

tors’ fortunes ruined in an inftant. : 

As foon as the people began to diftruft the {cheme, Ruin of ° 
the royal bank having been exhaufted by the fums le’e fore 
which were drawn upon it, and no longer able to anfwer tunes. 
the demands of thofe who wanted to realize their notes, 

. their whole credit vanifhed ; the money was immediately 
concealed, and the notes were no better than wafte pa- 
per; numberlefs: families immediately funk iato indi- 
gence. “An unjuft law, by which the people were for- 
bidden to keep above five hundred livres in fpecie in 
their houfes, ferved only to provoke the nation ftill 
more. The author of all thefe mifchiefs was become a 
minifter of the revenues, and infulted the diftreffes of 
the public by his riches; the parliament was ee 
or 
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for oppofing fuch pernicious meafures 5 but that fame 
year, 1720, Law was-obliged to flee, {carcely carrying 
with him wherewithal.to live, and Jeaving behind him 
a name to be for ever detefted. . 
Liquide’ - Thesannuitants had: been reimburfed in, notes, and 
baie the ftate was in no, better fituation. . How «could: it 
"make good its obligations to an infinite number of peo- 
ple, whom. thefe royal -notes gave a right to claim the 
property they had loft? Meffieurs Paris, four diligent, 
zealous brothers, directed this prodigious work, which 
feemed almoft.impoffible to be executed. Five hun- 
dred and eleven thoufand creditors carried their notes 
to.a tribunal, inftituted’to put an-end to the confufion 
into which the fortunes-of individuals were thrown. 
They liquidated the debts to the amount of more than 
fixteen hundred millions in money’; by. which means 
the flate ftill had an enormous burden to bear, and in- 
dividuals were but indifferently recompenfed for their 
loffes... The fame fcourge, originating from the fame 
‘principle, proved at the fame time equally ruinous-to 
England and Holland. 
iets Fs Thefe fatal fyftems produced evils of worfe confe- 
effea of uence than the ruin of thoufands of fortunes. Money 
thefe became a divinity to which both duty and principles 
for raifing Were facrificed. Riches, fuddenly accumulated while 
money. credit remained, introduced all the follies of luxury and 
all the excefles of depravity. Morals, and religion, - by 
which they are in fome degree fupported; received dead- 
ly wounds, which time has not been able:to heal. If 
the apologifts of luxury. prove that it ‘is neceflary in 
anopulent monarchy (fome excellent laws undoubtedly 
would better prove the contrary) they ought at leaft ta 
allow, that it 1s like a plague attached to certain cli- 
mates. The fage in his afylum, the bofom of medio- 
crity, can fcarcely preferve himfelf from the peftiferous 
breath of others. m8 
Ther According to M. de Voltaire, the Miffifippi fcheme 
better ac- Gave men clearer notions on the theory of trade, in the 
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fame manner: as the civil wars whetted their courage ; 3 quainted 
and'that is all the good which canbe faid of it. But, Seda 
are the:true principles'of commerce to be found in that ~~ 
India company which appeared” fo° flourifhing :after the 
fcheme, and whéfe deceitful fuccefs and ignorant. at 
pia have terminated in-a fatal ruin ? | 

“The fortune of the cardinal Dubois, ae Of aN AapO- Death of 
ihecaby of the Limoufin, was as extraordinary , and more Srdiaal 
folid than that of Law.’ He became firft minifter to and the 
the regent,” whole paffions he flattered too much, and T&°"* 
was by him turned into ridicule. After the death of 
Dubois, the duke of Orleans affarned the title of, prime 
minifter, becaufe the king was then come of age.’ He 
died foon after,’ in the year 1723, and was fucceeded in 
the miniftry by the duke de Bourbon Condé, ‘who was 
very foon fupplanted by cardinal Fleury, an old man of Carainaa 
feventy three, who had been introduced at court as pre- **“% 
ceptor to the king ; amiable, gentle and pacific, ‘fond 
of order and economy ; in a word, fuch as a minifter_ 
sught to be, when the nation was rather in want of re- 


ope than fplendour 
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Abdication ap the iwo Kings, Philip pa ae “aid Viétor Ana- 
 deus.—War of 1734 againft the Emperour -— Treaty of 
* Viewna. — England quarrels with Spain. 


SHAT peace, fo advantageous for the diftersnt Long, 
“nations, which Europe enjoyed from the treaty Pe 
of-Utrecht’to'the year 1734, which met with no inter- 
ruption but from a‘ fhort rupture between France and 
Spain, and one full fhorter between Spain and England, 
affords ‘very little matter for hiftory. © How: happy 
fhould’we be, if there were frequently fuch voids in our 
annals ! 
Two 
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Abdicae . “Lwo kings who abdicated their crowns, prefented a — 

Philip V more interefting object than the triumphs of fanguinary 

“ ambition.:: Philip V..was determined to take that ftep, 

from his infirmities, from motives of devotion and me- 

lancholy.. Little capable of governing, and always 

guided by others, -he freed himfelf from a burden, by 

“giving: the. fceptre into’ the hands of his eldeft fon, 

~~ Louis, who was a very hopeful prince, but being feized 

swith the fmall pox, died that fame year (1724.) Philip 

ee _ Was prefled. to refume: the! crown, -which he for fome 

crown. time. declined,, alledging that he had made a-vow to 

perfevere in his abdication. The theologians declared 

the vow null, but the king only: yielded to the argu- 

Cortes. ments-of his confeffor.- He-affembled the Cortes. to 

make them acknowledge the infant Ferdinand’ prince of 

:  Afturias, that is, heif of the-crown. In other refpects 

~~ “the ancient. power of thefe national affemblies was an- 

nihilated, and the monarch could do what he pleafed, 

« if aman of abilities. Sree ie! a 

The fore An intriguing foreigner, the baron de Ripperda, a. 

Rirponda. Native of Holland, was next feen at thé head. of, the 

Spanifh government. Fle came into that country to 

eftablifh and manage fome manufactures ;. but while he 

was engaged in this trade, he conceived fome very ex- 

tenfive projects, and undertook to terminate the dif- 

putes between the. courts of Vienna and Madrid. 

Having received a commiffion for that purpofe, he fet 

Treaty Out. to negotiate fecretly with prince Eugene; and in 

which he .1725 concluded a treaty, by which the emperour at laft 
« . 7 . che se ? 

at Viens renounced Spain and the Indies, as Philip did the reft 

~ of the fucceffion of Charles I]. Ripperda, at his return, 

- was created a duke and grandee of Spain, engroffed the 

whole favour, and exercifed the greateft. authority. 

The war department, the marine and finances, all paff- 

ed through his hands; but his genius, which was une- 

qual to the tafk.of fuch an adminiftration, immedi- 

His dif- ately funk under the weight: he was difgraced and im- 

gracée prifoned ;_ but, having made his efcape, fled to. Moroc- 

co, where he died in mifery and contempt. . 

‘ See: : The 
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. The abdication of the duke of Savoy, king of Sardi- Vidor A- 


ee was very different in its effects from that of Philip abaicates 
‘That: fanious -Victor Amadeus, whofe ambitious oo. 
policy made him betray France and Spain to extend his’ ~ 
dominions, in the year.1730 refigned:the crown to his 

fon, Charles Emanuel IlL.-but the devotion which in ° 
duced: him to take that ftep, did not prevent him from 
repenting. The next year he wanted to refume. the 
power, and would have changed the face of affairs. His 
_miftreS, whom he. bad married, undoubtedly whetted 

that, defire for governing, which is fo difficult to be ex- 
tinguithed when it has. become. neceflary from habit. 
He formed cabals ; and, difagreeable confequences be- 
ing. apprehended, the council thought it was beft to 
{irfle them, by confining the old king. The prudence 
and virtue of Charles Emanuel, whofe reign prefents an 
excellent, model of good. government, makes the beft 
apology for fuch a proceeding. an 

During the general peace, different political iaitarelts Invefti-. 
agitated all the cabinets of Europe. Elizabeth Farnefé, pe, 
queen of Spain, who governed her hufband, had nothing Placentia, 
fo. much at. heart as to procure an eftablithment for her 2m fe 
fon, don Carlos, in Italy. She wanted to fecure to him nae 
the fucceffion of Parma and Placentia,.as well as Tuf-*° 
cany; flates whofe, fovereigns were fill living. The 
popes \had for a long. time.looked upon the two firft 
dutchies as fiefs of the church, becaufe they had been a 
long timein pofleflion ; 3 but. the emperours: had always 
claimed the ancient rights of the empire ; for it is not 
to be doubted. that Parma.and Placentia were formerly 
dependences..of the crown of Lombardy. In 1722: 
Charles VI.. gave an act of inveftiture for don Carlos, 
requiring that he fhoyld go to Vienna to take the oath 
of fidelity but the court of Madrid would not accept 
it upon thefe conditions. In 1724, he granted it upon 
fuch terms as they pleafed; and likewife for pplsany : 
extending the inveftitute to all the children of the fame 
marriage with Philip, and their heirs male. Though 
Tuicany 
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“Tufcany did not*acknowledge that is was a fief of the 
empire, thefe inveftitures might facilitate the acquifition. 
According to M. Deformeaux,’ pope Innocent XIII. 
made “hafte, in 1723, to‘give the inveftiture of Parma 
and Placentia, with a view of preferving his claims upon 
thefe dutchies.. If it was recetved, (which Ido not 
know) it fhews that all parties were refolved to take the 
heceffary precautions. iB Is 

Quarrels © The courts of Vienna and Madrid had too many 


between ark ; 2 < 
the courts fwdjects to conteft, to fuffer them long to continue in a 


' of Vienna ogod underflanding. “The laft-of them, having formed 


id.” aw alliance in 1729 with Portugal, France, England 
and Holland, treated'the other with lefs delicacy. She 
obliged the empefour'to diffolve’a-commercial company 
which he had attempted to eflablifh at Oftend ; and the 

allies having guaranteed the dominions to which the laid 
claim “in Italy, fhe depended more upon the power of 

Don Car- her arms, than upon the mveftitures. At the death of 

Meets, Antonio Farnefe, the laft duke of Parma, don Carlos 

Italy... made'his appearance with an army which bore down all 

_oppofition, caufed himfelf to be acknowledged ‘heir of 
the grand duke at Florence, and fixed at Parma to wait 
for the other fucceffion. Charles VI. gave up thofe 
pretenfions which he could not-maintain. : 

Thego- — By this means, notwithftanding the weak character of 

ef Spain, the king of Spain, Elizabeth Farnefe gave life to the 

acquires {prings of government. The nation, languifhing for- 
weour  metly under the dominion of the houfe of Auftria, dai- 
ly acquired greater vigour and activity, though {till far 
diftant from the point of which it was capable. They 
retook Oran, of which the Moors had got poffeffion du- 
ring the war of ryor. Their attempts to recover this 
important place and Ceuta, had only brought upon 

Staniflaus them new loffes.. From a quarter in which it was leaft 

a fecond expected, a flame was raifed, which fet all Europe in a 

fenking blaze. Auguftus II. king of Poland, who had been de- 

ofPoland- throned by Charles XII. and reftored by Peter the 
Great, died in 1733, and his old competitor Staniflaus 
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was folemnly rechofen. The emperour Charles VI. he em- 
caufed a-fecond election to be made, in favour of the ee 
elector of Saxony, fon of the deceafed, who was married fia caufe 
to one of his niéces ; and Ruffia armed in favour of this {7800s 
prince. Ten thoufand well difciplined Ruffians huni- named. 
bled the courage of the adherents of Staniflaus; that 
warlike, but undifciplined nobility, whom an excefs. of 
liberty had rendered the fport of fortune: Auguftus II. 
triumphed like his father ; and Staniflaus was befieged 

in Dantzick. ~ By a ftroke of fortune as extraordinary as siege of 
his other adventures, he was become father in law of Pantzick. 
the king of France, and from that quartet naturally ex- 

pected affiftance; but cardinal Fleury fent only fifteen 
hundred men ; fo that Dantzick was obliged to fubmit. 

The king of Poland, difguifed in the habit of a failor, 

fled through a thoufand dangers; The Ruffian general 

had fet a price upon his head; a piece of barbarity 

which the czarina Anne amply repaired, by treating the 
prifoners with the moft noble generofity. 

However much the minifter of Louis XV: might be France 
a friend to peace, the honour of the king and kingdom, rare oe 
in the public opinion, compelled him to go to war; but, the pets 
what is very uncommon, he knew how to render it ufe- *™ 
ful. Not being in a fituation to attack the Ruffians, 

‘he turned the forces of France againft the emperour. A 
league with the kings of Spain and Sardinia gave a more 
certain profpect of fuccefs, as England and Holland re- 
mained neuter: So much had the moderation of the 
French minifter difpelled former apprehenfions infpired 
by Louis XIV! So. much better is it to deferve confi- 
dence by creating refpect, than by f{preading terrour ! 

By a war which continued two years, 1734 and 1735, Decifive 
the emperour was reduced to the greateft extremity. rains in 
The campaigns in Italy were brilliant and decifive ; and Italy. 
the marefchal de Villars, at eighty two years of age, died 
in the bed of honour, after having taking Milan. The 
xgarefchal de Coigni, who fucceeded him, defeated the 

Mipcrialitts under the walls of Parma, where their gene-~ 
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ral the count de Merci was killed, and then gained a fe- 
cond battle at Guaftalla,.. The count de Montemar, a 
native of Spain, who had gained the battle of Bitonto, 
conquered the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily. He 
had-the title of duke of Bitonto conferred upon him ; a 
Taking of Valuable monument of his victory. The marefchal de 
burgh, Berwick. was killed at the fiege of Philipfoburgh in Ger- 
many; but, however, the place was taken. 
1736. _ Stripped and preffed on all quarters, the emperour 
| yienty of employed the mediation of the maritime powers; but 
* as the minifter of France was fincerely defirous of a 
Don Car, P&ACes it was concluded without a mediator. By the 
los king treaty, Spain gained for don Carlos the kingdom of the 
eae Two Sicilies, in exchange for the dutchies of Parma, 
lies. Placentia, and Tufcany.. The king of Sardinia had 
- Tortona, Novara, and Lanzo; and flattered himfelf 
with the hope of getting the whole of the Milanefe, of 
which the court of Turin never loft fight. Staniflaus, 
preferving the title and prerogatives of a king, for the 
fecond time renounced Poland. Lorrain and the coun- 
ty of Bar were given to him; to be united, after his 
Tufcany Geath, to the kingdom of France. The duke of Lor- 
difpefed rain was to have Tufcany in exchange; and Louis XV. 
the death fecured him ‘a revenue of three millions five hundred 
oar; thoufand livres, till the death of the grand duke, John 
duke.  Gafton, the laft prince of the family of Medicis. This 
was the fecond time of Tufcany being difpofed of dur- 
ing the life of the fovereign; a very extraordinary kind 
of politics, which the treaties for the partition of the 
Spanith fucceffion had introduced. John Gafton hu- 
moroutly afked-—Jf they would not give him a third heir ; 
and what child France and the empire would beget for him ? 
He died the following year. 
Pragma- _ /At laft France, by the treaty of Wienna, guaranteed 
te fats the pragmatic fanétion of Charles VI. with regard to 
Charles the fucceffion of the houfe of Auftria ; a matter of fuch 
ane delicacy, that, though the preliminaries were executed. 
France, in 1736, the treaty was not figned till 1738. Thi 
pragmatic, 
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pragmatic, which was publifhed a dozen years ago, was 
defigned to prevent the partition of the Auftrian do- 
minions in cafe of the failure of heirs male, which very 
foon happened. Several princes had rights and preten- 
fions, failing heirs male of Auftria; and Charles VI. 
without either confulting or negotiating with them, 
wanted that a particular law fhould be binding upon 
them all, and oblige them to facrifice their interefts. 
This, is another phenomenon of modern politics fuffi« 
ciently remarkable. This great fucceffion fet all Eu- 
rope in a flame. 

In the mean time, a fea war broke out between Eng- 
land and Spain for a moft trifling reafon; which, bet- ~ 
ter than any thing, ferves to prove, that, even in the 
ages of philofophy, nations are little governed by the 
principles of natural right. We fhall take notice of 
the origin of thefe quarrels, to which an unjuftifiable 
commerce gave rife. 

George I. died in the year 1727, not at all beloved The go- 
by the Englifh, becatfe he encroached upon their liber- of George 
ties. Being matter of the parliament, he raifed the!- 
greateft fupplies, which were employed for the interefts 
of the electorate, and not of Great Britain. Towards 
the end of his reign, the difpofal of the public money 
was left to him ; and the commons gave up that privi- 
lege of infpecting the public accounts, which had for- 
merly been thought fo neceflary, to limit the power of 
the crown. Ina word, they experienced two very dan- 
gerous inconveniences, in a much greater degree than 
under king William; that of having a foreign fovereign, 
whofe political interefts might be very different from 
thofe of the nation; and of corruption, by which the 
court procured fuch influence in the tranfactions of par- 
lament. 2 

The paffion for liberty, however, ftill fermented to The fpi- 
fuch a degree, that the people exclaimed againft an or- eo > 

der to build lazarettos, and eftablifh a quarantine to cefive. 
preferve the kingdom from the plague, which had then 
¥2 overfpread 
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overfpread Provence.’ Thefe were odious cuftoms, faid » 
they, copied froth the arbitrary government of France, 
and contrary to the liberties of England. 

- To George fF. fucceeded his fon; George I]. whom he 
had’ kept at a diftance fram the affairs of government, 
but whom the nation thought more worthy of the 
throne. Sir Robert Walpole, an able and pacific*mi- 
nifter, was of the fame opinion with cardinal Fleury, 
that nothing was fo much to be wifhed as peace, in the 
exhaufled ftate in which the war of 1701 had thrown 
all the ftates of Europe. For this reafon, England did 
not intermeddle in the difpute between France and the 
emperour ; but that minifter was at laft drawn from his 
fyftem by the ambitious genius of the nation’ 

To fecure the empire of the fea, to extend a com- 
merce already immenfe, to ruin or weaken that of other 
maritime powers, is what the Englith feem to have had 
in view ever fince they made a progtefs in America. 


The Spanifh government, roufing from its lethargy, 


which had long continued, complained in vain of the 
contraband trade, which, in contempt of its rights, was 
carried on by the Englith; and, to put a ftop to their 
courfes, added to its number of guarda coftas. They 
feized foie veffels, and, perhaps,’ fometimes exceeded 
the bounds of moderation and juftice : an inconvenience 
almoft always inevitable in fuch cireumftances. How- 
ever it was, the difputes became more vehement; and 
the quarrel, which began about one fhip, extended to 
other objects. The limits of Florida and Carolina af- 
forded new matter for conteft.. The Englifh loudly 
exclaimed, and began hoftilities. The government was 
not able to refift the frenzy with which the’ people were’ 
tranfported. A treaty had been juft concluded with 
Spain, by which Philip V. obliged himfelf to pay ninety 


- five thoufand pounds fterling to England, as a fatisfac- 


tion for the loffes fhe faid fhe had fuftained, and of. 
which fhe complained {word in hand. In the mean 
time, the people exclaimed more loudly... Hoftilities 

: ae were 
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were not fufpended ; and as they prevented Philip from 
paying the fum, that pretence was laid hold of for de- 
elaring war in 1739. Admiral Vernon took Porto 
Bello, and razed it to the ground ; oh he failed inan 
attempt upon .Carthagena. 
The more we examine the nature of: commerce, by resec. 
which nations fhould be united, and which fhould only tions up- - 
flourifh under the thadow of peace, the lefs can we con- jnercial 
ceive the madnefs of wars occafioned by commercial wats. 
difputes kindled by blind intereft. What advantage 
can equal the expenfes which they bring upon nations, 
and the loffes which they occafion ? Muft nations then 
becomie the victims of the avarice of merchants ? Mutt 
Europe be ruined and depopulated for fome deferts in 
America, whofe culture muft be flow, and its produce 
fo uncertain? That there fhould be quarrels about 
trade, is nothing furprifing ; but, inftead of their being 
terminated amicably, that the different nations fhould 
make them a fubje¢t for going to war, 1s what we can- 
not reconcile with the principles of jure reafon,  hu- 
manity,. or true policy, ’ 
The court of France endeavoured in vain to prevent Charles 
this fatal rupture ; but fhe fucceeded better im her_me- ite 
-diation in favour of Charles VI. who was hard preffed Turks. 
*by the Turks. Ruffia, as we formerly obferved, had 
‘caufed fome troops to march into Poland, to eftablith 
Auguttus LT. upon that throne ; and the court of Con- 
ftantinople, looking upon that proceeding as an‘infrac- 
_ tion of treaties, permitted the ‘Tartars to take up arms. 

An open war very foon began, in which the eniperour 
‘became the ally: of Ruflia; and while the Ruffians 

were gaining advantages, Charles VI. was lofing his 
conquelts. Belgrade was befieged ; and being’ threat- pre codes 
-ened with an invafion, he found himfelf incapable Of pelea 
-tepulfing the enemy, and therefore took advantage of alia 
‘the mediation offered by France. ‘The peace was con- 
ocluded, in the Turkith camp, in the year 1739, when . 
Belgrade, Servia, and Auftrian Wallachia, were céded 
re to 
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to them. A month after, a treaty was concluded with 
Ruffia. She had taken poffeffion of Azoph, which was 
left to-her ; but upon condition of the fortifications be- 
ing demolifhed, and without having the privilege of 
employing veflels upon the Black Sea. The fultan 
obliged himfelf to give to that power the title of empe- 
rour, to which the Turks attach a great fuperiority over 
that of king. The czarina Anne was ftill on the 
throne, Such is the extraordinary deftiny of the. Ruf- 
fians, that the glory of their empire, eltablifhed by a 
great man, has rapidly increafed under women. 


CA a PAN. 


Death of the Emperour Charles Vi.—Claims to his Sue- 
ceffion.— The King of Prufia gives the Signal fer 
War.— France joins againfi the Queen of Hungary. - 


HARLES VI, died in 1740, without iffue male ; 

an event parallel to the death of Charles II. of 
Spain, which was likely to occafion dreadful confequen- 
ces. Thus the houfe of Auftria became extiné&t; that 
family, whofe grandeur may be traced back to Rodol- 
phus of Hapfburgh, who was emperour in 12293; a fa- 
mily greatly aggrandized by marriages, particularly by 
that of Maximilian I. with the heirefs of Burgundy, 
Philip with the heirefs of Spain, and Ferdinand J. with 


the heirefs of Hungary and Bohemia; a family which 


had been eftabiifhed upon the imperial throne for more 
than three hundred years, fometimes oppreffing Ger- 
many by attempts at defpotic power, fometimes by po- 
litical addrefs ; a family whofe power would probably 
have engrofled every other, or at leaft given law to all 
Europe, if cardinal Richelieu had not reigned in France 
under. Louis XI, ak 

It 
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It may be looked upon as‘a kind of, phenomenon, The late 
that, after the decline of its power, it could employ the emperours 
forces of the empire for purpofes unconnected with the tictiees 
interefts of Germany, which was the effect of extraordi- ga 
nary prudence in governing opinions. We have al-’ their pri- 
ready obferved, and it ought to be repeated, the terrour at ig 
of the French name did more than the authority of the 
emperour. The court of Vienna always affected to be 

afraid of an ambitious, overgrown power, ready to crufh 

the, neighbouring nations. By {preading falfe alarms, 

fhe procured affiftance; and by pointing out her own 
weaknels, obtained forces. This was the confequence 

of the wars of Louis XIV. 

Befides, the Germans were always exceflively jealous Public 
of the liberty of the ftates of the empire, confirmed Consag 
by the peace of Weftphalia. The capitulation of Ch 
Charles YI. among other articles, bears—1. That he vi. 
fhall not attempt any thing againft the three religions. 

‘a. That-he thall not caufe his troops to march through 

the territories of any of the princes, without their con- 
fent. 3. Phat he fhall preferve the jurifdiction of the 
imperial chamber, and not allow the minifters for the 
affairs of his own dominions to intermeddle in thofe of 
the Aulic council. 4. That he fhall not arrogate to 
himfelf the fucceffion of thofe whofe property fhall be 
confifcated by the ban. 5. That, without the confent 
of the ftates affembled in diet, he thall make no change 
in the laws; nor make war, peace, or alliance, for the 
empire ; he fhall not exact any contribution, nor make 
any regulation concerning commerce or moncy., 6. That 
he fhall not put any ftate under the ban of the empire, 
without the confent of all the reft. 7. That he fhall 
not reftrain the ftates in their deliberations, nor prefcribe 
the fubjects to which they are to give the preference in 
their deliberations, &c. (See Pfeffel.) Such is {till the 
public law of Germany, the only country in the world 
where order could be eftablifhed in the feudal conftt- 
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In virtue of the pragmatic fandction. of Charles VE, 
the whole inheritance of his family was fettled on Maria 
Therefa, his eldeft daughter, wife of Francis de Lor- 
rain, “grand duke of Tufcany. The kingdoms of 
Hungary and Bohemia, Silefia, Auftrian Suabia, Upper 
and Lower Auftria, Stiria, Carinthia, Carniola, the four 
foreft towns,* Burgaw, Brifgaw,.the Low Countries, the 
dutchy of Friuli, the country of Tirol, the Milanete, 


the dutchies of Parma and Placentia, formed this inf- 


menfe fucceffion. Almoft all the powers had guaran: 
teed this pragmatic; but prince Eugene, who died in 
1736, judicioufly obferved, that an army of a hundred 
thoufand men would guarantee i better than a hundred 
thoufand -treaties. In fact, how could war -be avoided, 
while the ambition of a number of princes had clainis 
to fupport 2. 

Charles Albert, elector of Bavaria, laid claim to the 
fucceffion of Bohemia, in virtue of the will of Ferdi- 

nand I, “Auguftus III. king of Poland, and elector of 
Sancta: claimed the whoie im right of his wife, eldefé 
daughter of the emperour Jofeph, who was the eldeft 
brother of Charles VI. The king of Spain derived fi- 
milar pretenfions from the daughter of. Maximilian J], 
wife of Philip II, from whom he was defcended by the 
female line. The king of Sardinia likewife. had his 
claims; and the king of France might have been a 
competitor, as heir in right of the wife of Louis XIII, 
and of Louis XIV. from the eldeft branch of the houfe 
of Auftria ; but from motives of prudence, as well-as 
moderation, he did not think of aggrandizing himfelf. . 

From .the time that the feudal government fpread 
darknefs and uncertainty 1n the order of fucceffion ta 
kingdoms, Europe has been inceffantly expofed ta 
bloody revolutions. ‘To whom ought a people to be- 
long? It ‘is too often a matter of difpute, the moft 
thorny of all, a conteft begun with the pen, and which 

arms 


* The four foreft towns are, Waldthut, Lauftenburgh, fate se sac ang 
Rheinfeld. 
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arms alone can decide. Is it then impoffible, inthe 
ages of humanity and reafon, for the fovereigns, in con 
cert, to cut thefe evils to the root ? « 

All appeared quiet at firft, and Maria Therefa, a yir- Maria 
tuous; prudent, affable princefs, in whom all thofe qua- sia aa 
lities were united which imprefs the mind with love herfelf 
and refpect, took poflefiion of the great inheritance left tas 
to her by: her father, without: meeting any obftruction. Hanralt. 
She\took the ancient oath to the Hungarians, by which, *"* 
in cafe their privileges are violated, it is lawful for them 
to defend them/felves without being treated as rebels. This 
‘proceeding made her adored by a people whom her :an- 
ceftors bad always found rebellious, becaufe ape 
- obliged them to defend their privileges. 

Frederick II. king of Pruffia, a prince hitherto little ®rederick 
known, at the age of twenty eight, was the firlt who MT. king 
took,arms, and fingly began a war which very foon fet’ 
all Europe in a flame. His grandfather, who was de- 
corated with the title of king by the emperour Leopold; 
only maintained’ the dignity by pompous diffipation. 
His father, who was a man of very different character, 
peopled Pruffia by inducing foreigners to fettle in the 
country, and by making agriculture flourith; hedifcis ” 
plined a numerous army, amaffed an immoente treafure . § 
by economy ; and, in fome degree, prepared materials 
for the greatne(fs of his fon, whom, } however, he treated 
with feverity. This fon was bred up in adverfity,: an 
excellent {chool for fovereigns. To eminent talents, he mis power 
added:a tafte for reading and reflection ;\ political, war- 44 abill- 
like, powerful, an enemy of luxury, having fourfcore > 
millions of livres in-his treafury, and an army of more. 
than a hundred thoufand men; of what-was he not ca- .:: 
pable, if he indulged in the ambition of a hero, anam- 
bition fo difficult to fupprefs in fuch circumftances | 

Frederick had but suft afcended the throne, when He arms 
old elaims to fome dutchies in Silefta afforded him a {G*sh" 
pretence for going to war. A month after the death of fs his 


the emperour, he entered this rich province at the head pi hin 
of 
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of thirty thoufand men, attacking the queen of Hun- 


gary, whom he at the fame time offered to defend, upon: 
cofidition of her furrendering Lower Silefia. ° On the 
one hand, Maria Therefa, by accepting fuch a propofal, 


* would have fhewn a weaknefs which could not’ fail to 
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bring upon her new enemies; and. on the other, the 
king of Pruffia plainly forefaw that his bold proceeding 
muft procure him allies, if his offers were reyected. His 
fituation was the more advantageous, as the heirefs of 
Charles VI. though poffefled of vaft territories, was def- 
titute both of troops and money ; but this courageous 
princefs refolved to defend herfelf. At the battle of. 
Molwitz, in 1741, the Pruffians fhewed how formida- 
ble they were by their difcipline; for the cavalry being 
broken, the king’s baggage plundered, and himéfelf in 
danger of being made a prifoner, the intrepid fteadinefs 
and continual fire of the infantry recovered all ; and in 
the end he gained the victory, a prefage of greater fuc- 
cefs. 

The king of Pruffia was not miftaken in his conjec- 
tures ; for other powers, invited, by his fuccefs, took up 
arms againft the queen of Hungary. Cardinal Fleury, 
who was averfe from war, owing to the circumfpection 
of old age, as well as the moderation of his temper, (he 
was then eighty five) wanted to end in peace his career, 
which had been always fortunate ; and France having 
guaranteed the pragmatic of the emperour, this guaran- 
tee, though of little importance if it was unjuft, con- 
firmed him in his pacific fyftem. But the count, fince. 
marefchal and duke, de Belleifle, and his brother the 
chevalier de Belleifle, two men of a projecting turn, of 
active and enterprifing genius, with great powers of per- 
fuafion, by their difcourfes and intrigues fucceeded fo far, 
as to infpire a refolution contrary to the views of the 
mimiter.. They imagined, that to weaken the new 
houfe of Auftrian Lorrain was to complete the great 
political plan of the celebrated Richelieu ; and this was 
the foundation of their fyftems. : os 
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To accomplifh this, a defign was formed of procuring Projeas « 
for the elector of Bavaria the imperial crown, and a part alliances 
of the dominions of Charles VI. It was refolved ‘to ae e 
join with the kings of Pruffia and Poland the electors #'s*y- 
of Brandenburgh and Saxony, who were interefted in dif- 
membering the fucceflion. _ It was propofed to ftrip 
Maria Therefa of feveral branches of her inheritance 
guaranteed by treaties ; and the count de Belleifle, who 
-was charged with the negotiation, travelled over Ger- 
many and fettled the whole project. Succefs feemed 
infallible, and the meafures for the execution were ar- 
ranged with prudence. But by what viciffitudes might 
they not be thwarted ! 


ee eee 


CHE A'iPe WV. 


-The Eletior of Bavaria Emperour, by the Name of 
Charles Vi\.—His Succefs and Reverfe of. Fortune.— 
Battle of Dettingen—Don Philip and the Prince of 
Conti in Italy. 


HE elector of Bavaria, who by letters patent was _ 174. 
appointed lieutenant general of Louis XV. im- Prosrets 
guediately made himfelf matter of Pafflaw, penetrated etedor of 
into Auitria as far as Lintz, and Vienna was thought to Bavaria: 

be threatened with a fiege, which it was not in a fitua- 
tion to fuftain. To have got poffeffion of the capital 
would have been a decifive blow ; but inftead of mak- 
ing the attempt, or purfuing the queen, who had fled 
for fhelter to Hungary ; inftead of profiting by the ef- 
fential moment, the elector, impatient to get himfelf 
crowned king of Bohemia, invaded that country, and 
took the great city of Prague by efcalade. After the 35. canted 
ceremony of the coronation, he went to receive the im- himjelt to 
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perial crown at Frankfort, and was raifed to the head of 
the empire, by the name ‘of Charles VII.” ‘The king 6f 
Prufia had, ‘in the mean time, “conquered Moravia ; 
“and a more deplorable fituation than” that OF Maria 
-Therefa can {carcely be imagined,2> °"- et 

But even the dangér procured -her foes The 
{peech: which fhe made in Latin tothe Hungarians, 
whem fhe threw ‘herfelf upon “their loyalty, made*them 
melt into tears sand) drawing their: fabres, they “ex- 


claimed—Ler us die for our Kine Maria THERESA : 


they no Jonger thought of any thing but defending: this 
princefs, who truely deferved to be reckoned among thie 
number of great kings. England ‘and’ Holland, not yet 
daring to declare themfelves, though they had guaran- 
teed the pragmatic of Charley VI. fent her affiftance 
in money. - einaiaes 

“The whole Enelith nation were animated: in her 
“favour. “They are a people who form.an opinion for 
‘‘ themfelves, without waiting’ that of their fovereign, 
ee, ee The dutchefs of Marlborough af- 


~< fembled the principal ladies of oondon, who engaged 


*< to raife forcher a hundred thoufand pounds fterling, 


** and ‘the dutchefs depofited forty.thoufand ; but the 


** queen of Hungary had the greatnefs of foul to.refufe 
** this money, which they had the generofity to offer ; 


fhe would accept of none but what fhe expected from 
*  thesnation affembled. in’ parhament.” (Voltaite. } 
This is one of thofe inftances on which Engler’: yalily 


Compli- 
cated 
faults of 
her ene- 
mies, 


may pride herfelf. 
The enemies of the queen did hen fill bettér. ‘Gries 


by the-faults they committed ; they quarrelled; they 


complained of each other, which of courfe injured their 
caufe..' The marefchal. de Belleifle, who had drawn 
France into this war, in which fhe was not at all‘ inte- 


xefted, conduéted her: operations =but badly; : Mare- 
fchal Broglio was affociated with him, but to no pur- 


pofe, from the mifunderftanding: which prevailed be- 
tween the two chiefs. They had too few cavalry: sand 
prince 


. 


& 
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prince Charles, brother of the grand duke, haraffed and pitaters, 


galled their army with his pandours, talpaches, croats Without 


> : coming to 
and huffars; a dreadful {courge for a» fcattered army any ine 


eafy to be furprifed; and at laft-the French and Bava- Portent 
rian troops were reduced to almoft nothing, without 


’ having come to any a¢ction of importance. 


A fault of the miniftry completed their ruin. -Car- cardinal 

dinal Fleury, oppreffed with old age, more affected by Pleury 
. - : ews 

thefe misfortunes as he had always been fuccefsful, and great | 
the war was entered into againft his inclinations, made “¢*ael& 
an offer of peace; not with proper dignity and courage, 
but like a weak minifter, who complained of the gene- 
ral that was employed as negotiator, and whofe counfels 
prevailed over his particular fentiments. His letters’ 
were publifhed; they ferved to infpire the friends of 
the queen of Hungary with greater confidence, and dif- 
gutted the ailies of France; the burthen of the war fell 
upon that nation, as it did inthe time of Louis XIV. 


and the Spanifh fucceffion. 


Prague was already evacuated = and the marefchal de Lofts of 
Belleifle had only the honour of faving about thirteen {he emPe- 
thoufand men, the wreck of a great and victorious ar- France. 
my, by making-a difficult retreat. From the heart of 
Germany, where they had been victorious, they were 
obliged to fall back towards the Rhine, to act upon the 
defenfive in that quarter; and the emperour Charles 
WII. could not even fave Bavaria. He had been driven 
from thence oftener than once, was deprived of his do- 
minions, reduced to the condition of a fugitive, and ex- 


- perienced almoft the fame fate with his father. 


The death of cardinal Fleury in January, 1743, Death of 
changed the meafutes of government. The king took fn" 
the adminiftration into his own hands, and prepared to ~ 


command the army. His minifter, however able in The ma~ ° 


other refpects, and attentive to the good of the nation, ay 


had totally negleéted the marine; being of a pacific 


difpofition, and an economift, he did not entertain fuf- 


not 


es 
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not to fee that the kingdom would one day be in want 
of fhips, and the danger to which it was expofed from 
that want? How ftrange, that he did not think of 
profiting by the long peace, to fecure fuch effential 
force to the kingdom, and to guard againft the dangers 
of war! The Englifh took advantage of that political 
CGO. ol: . 

1743/. They fupported the queen of Hungary in quality of 
Battle of auxiliaries, in the fame manner as France did the em- 
Dettingen i Car ai 
xemarka- perour, and on both fides the auxiliaries became princt- 
icin jx. Pals. They tricd their ftrength at the battle of Det- 
cumftane tingen, in the electorate of Mentz, where George H. 
ae with his fecond fon, the duke of Cumberland,. joined 

the army, which was commanded by the earl of Stair, a 
pupil of the famous Marlborough. The marefchal de 
Noailles, at the head of the French army, had cut off 
the enemy’s provifions, by which they were reduced to 
the neceffity of making a dangerous march, where they 
might be overpowered. By the excellence of his difpo- 
fitions, he had in a manner made himfelf fure of a com- 
plete victory; but his inftructions were not obeyed, and 
all his meafures were defeated by impetuofity ; a fault 
which has often been fatal to France. A lieutenant 
general quitted an advantageous poft, where he was 
commanded to wait, attacked the enemy before they 
fell into the fnare, entangled himfelf in a defile, where 
his men fought with courage, but in diforder, when the 
houfehold troops fhewed prodigies of valour, and loft a 
number of heroes to no purpofe. After a fevere action, 
which lafted three hours, where the duke of Cumber- 
land was wounded by the fide of the king his father, the 
- marefchal de Noailles retreated, and this retreat was the 
| fole proof of his having loft the battle. : 


" Faultson -M. de Voltaire relates, that the Englith general faid 


bothfides. +4 him fome weeks after—‘“‘ The French committed 
. one great fault, and we two: yours was, that you 

“ could not wait ; and ours were, firft, that we brought 
 ourfelves into imminent danger of being deftroyed, 

“ and 
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“and afterwards, that we did not profit by the vie- 
““ tory.” (Voltaire.) Wow often has it been found, 
that. French vivacity, little capable of .wastigg, ruthes 
on to the precipice, if not reftrained by firict ae : 
Nations are, like individuals, hurried on by their cha- 
racter, feldom reftrained by experience ; and the fame 
faults renew the fame misfortunes. 

Italy could not efcape the conflagration of war. The ttaly ano- 
king of Spain, having a title to the Milanefe after the ther thea- 
death of the emperour Charles VI. and a claim on the : 
inheritance of the family of Farnefe for his children of 
the fecond marriage, was refolved to form an eftablith- 
ment out of all thefe dominions for don Philip, brother 
of the king of Naples. ‘The Milanefe likewife prefented The king 
an object for the pretenfions. of the king of Sardinia, ° Sarai- 
who, without renouncing them, joined the queen of with the 
Hungary, becaufe his intereft made it neceffary, refery- ““°"™"* 
ing till a more convenient opportunity to take other 
meafures. Political views determined him to enter into 
this. alhance; and he did what his father would not 
have done, he had the honefty to declare, that politica 
views might again diffolve it. Bik a, 

About the end of the year 1741, the duke de Mon- Pretended 
temar, the fame who was victorious at Bitonto, entered hw"! 
Italy with fome forces, but was not fortunate, owing to 
the fuperiour ftrength of the king of Sardinia, who had 
joined the Auftnians. One thing very extraordinary is, 
the apparent neutrality of the other fovereigns of Italy, 
all of them declaring themfelves neuter, through fear, 
though attached to fome party ; except Benedict XIV. 

a prudent pontiff, who acted on the principle of com- 
mon father. 

As to the king of Naples, (don Carlos) he was deter- The me- 
mined by the Englith. One of their {quadrons threat- thf tk 
ened to bombard his capital, if he did not promife to Englith to 
recal his troops from the Spanith army, and gave him ie la 
only one hour.to determine. Not being 1n a ftate of of Naples. 
defence, don Carlos was obliged to put up with ear 

: : : ie 
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fult, and therefore gave his promife. Such is the fupe- 
riority conferred by the empire of the fea. ~~ 

The Enelith fleet being mafter of the Mediterranean, 
the infant don Philip could not land at Genoa; he 
therefore turned his arms againft Savoy, of which he 
made himfelf mafter. A Spanith fleet was at Toulon, 
either with’ an intention of conveying him into Italy, or 
to fupply him with provifions, and give him all poffible 
affiftance ; but it was kept confined in the port by the 
Englith admiral, Matthews. After having for fome 
time exercifed their gunners, they ventured to engage a 
fupetiour force, when twelve Spanifh and fourteen 
French fhips fought againft forty five Enghth. They 
met in February 1744, but the victory was not deci- 
five; yet even that was in fome degree to have gained 
it, though it did not prevent Matthews from keeping 
the empire of the. fea. To wreft it from the Englifh 
would require a naval force of long ftanding, and capa- 


ble of fuftaining continued efforts. 


1744+ 
Don Phi- 
lip & the 


France, which had hitherto aéted only as an-auxilia- 
ry, at laft declared war againft king George and Maria 


prince of Therefa, and attempted fome confiderable enterprifes. 


Conti pafs 


the Alps. 


Villa 
Francay 
Monteal- 
bano, &c, 
forced. 


Don Philip, from whom the king of Sardinia very foon 
retook Savoy, was fupported by a French army, under 
the command of the prince of Conti. Thefe two prin- 
ces, having croffed the Var, reduced the county of Nice ; 


and though fome fortreffes and formidable intrench- - 


¢ 


ments in the Alps oppofed their progrefs, every obftruc- 


tion yielded to their valour.. Conti forced the pafs of 
Villa Franca, which was confidered as one of the beft 
defences of Piedmont, and acrofs ay thoufand dangers 
advanced to Montealbano, where the French, in-open 


day, fcaled intrenchments fituated upon a rock, and 


carried them, though the king, Charles Emanuel, was 
behind them, and his troops animated by his prefence. 
‘He next carried Chateau Dauphin, and penetrated as 
far as Demont, in the valley of Sturc, making himfelf 
mafter of that fortrefs, equally formidable from its fitua- 

tion 
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tion and the ftrength of the works. The plain of Pied- 
mont was then open, and Coni befieged. : 

So many dangers furmounted, and fo many inftances Battle ana. 
of brilliant fuccefs, infpired a fallacious confidence, %*,°% 
which was increafed by a victory. . The king of Sardi- 
nia attacked the befiegers in their lines 3. but, notwith- 
ftanding the excellence of his difpofitions; he was defeat- 
ed with the lofs of about five thoufand men: . However, 
the conquerors raifed the fiege of Coni, being themfelves 
defeated by the mgour of the feafon in the month of 
OGober, by the inundations and other difficulties; - 
which render the war in Italy fo dangerous, when the | 
matter of the Alps is to be oppofed:. It was'therefore - 
neceffury to repafs the mountains. -* eee, 

The count de Gages, furnamed Campo Santo, from other et- 
the name of an indecifive ation in which he had: figna- genre 
lized himfelf, commanded the army,» which in the be- 
ginning was under the duke de Montemar. In con- 
junction with the duke of Modena, and afterwards fup- 
ported by the king of Naples, he recovered the fupe- 
riority which he had formerly loft. Yet general Lob- 
kowitz was very near making both the king of Naples 
and the duke of Modena prifoners in Veletri. This 
furprife in every thing refembled that of Cremona by 
prince Eugene; and the Auftrians were repulfed, 

Thus there were always great hopes in Italy ; but let us 
fee what was pafling in other quarters. 


Vor. V- Zz  CEIAP. 
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CRAP a. 


Campaigns * Louis XV.—Battle of Foutenoy, and Come 
queft of Flanders Don Philip in Poff elfion of Milaiy 


aud feveral. Provinces. 


The | -E left the queen of Hungary Fsbo in 
Havgety “Germany, after concluding a peace with the 


triumph- king, of Pruffia, who fecured Silefia to himfelf by the 
ate treaty of Breflau.. Freed from fuch a formidable ene- 
my, fhe profecuted her advantages with ardour. 
Charles VII. 2 fugitive in Frankfort, had only the emp- 
~~ ty title of emperour, which was difputed with him ; as 
_ the queen, by a memorial, had declared his election 
null, becaufe fhe wanted to place the imperial crown 
upon the head of her hufband. The frontiers of France, 
_ upon the Rhine, were threatened ; and even the pro- 
vinces conquered by Louis XIV. were invited to return 

under the Auftrian dominion. 
17Ade In the critical fituation affairs then were, Louis XV. 


seen made his firft campaign, and attacked the. Low Coun- 


—__LovisXV. tries... Lhe count d’Argenfon, who hadethe charge of 


the war department, was a man worthy of feconding the 
views of the monarch, and the preparations were fo dif 
pofed as to promife fuccefs. Courtrai, Menin, Ipres, 
Furnes, and Fort Knock, were very foon taken ; and 
marefchal Saxe, natural brother of the king of Poland, 
whofe attention extended to every thing, covered thefe 
fieges with a body of the army. 

He goes Having fuddenly received news that prince Charles 
tev te of Lorrain had crofied the Rhine, was got into Alface, 
provinces. and making confiderable progrets ; that parties of the - 
enemy had penetrated into Lorrain, and that Staniflaus, 
king of Poland, being no longer in fafety, had quitted 
Luneville ; Louis abandoned the theatre of his con- 


quefts, 


aa a 
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Quefts, and haftened to the proteCtion of his provinces. 
Having arrived at Metz, he received the news of the The king — 
king of Pruffia being fet out to feize Bohemia. Frede- 9 rr 
rick prudently regulated his conduét by circumftances, with 
and entered into a new alliance againft the queen of “™"* 
. Hungary, becaufe he was afraid that, if fhe became too 
powerful, fhe would one day deprive him of the fruits 
of his conquefts ; and therefore poured into Bohemia, — 
forced Prague after a fiege of ten days, and made the 
gartifon, of fifteen thoufand men, prifoners of war. 

That hero feemed invincible. . 

Prince Charles diligently repaffed the Rhine without Prince 
lofs, like a great general who cannot be furprifed ; but Chale, | 
however rapid his march, it was not fo {peedy as the Pruffians 
conqueft of the Pruffians; and though he could not aust 
prevent them, he had the honour of repairing the mif- 
fortune. He obliged the enemy to evacuate Bohemia, 
croffed the Elbe before Frederick, and advanced into 
Silefia. Nothing was to be feen but revolutions. 

. After a dangerous diforder, which filled all France . 1745. 

- with forrow and’apprehenfion, Louis XV. took Fri- Poturah, 
bargh; though the governour did not capitulate till 
two months after the trenches were opened. The em-: 
perour Charles VII.: recovered Bavaria, but was ftill 
afraid of being driven from Munich, as the king of 
Pruffia had been from Prague; when he funk under 
diféafe and the vexation by which he was confumed. 
He died in January, 1745, at the age of forty feven, the Death of 
moft unfortunate of men, folely from his ambition and °°" - 
defire of power, though in the-early part of his life de- Charles 
fervedly happy. His fon Maximilian Jofeph, at the Y’" 

age of feventeen, was foon obliged to detach himfelf 

from France. © i : 

“It might have naturally been expected, that the death animosity | 
of the Bavarian emperour would have put an end to the Enel, 
war; but it was kept up by private refentment. The 
Englith, finding themfelves threatened with an invafion, 
in favour of Charles Edward, fon of the pretender, gave 
2 vent 
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& 
=. eee to their hatred of the French name, as in the time: 
shies for of Louis XIV. their money, flowed in all. quarters with 
this war. profufion, and _all the allies feemed to be engaged in 
their pay. They furnifhed five hundred thoufand 
pounds to the: queen. of Hungary, and two hundred 
thoufand to the king of Sardinia; they paid-a great fum 
| to the king of Poland, whom they had drawn into the 
i confederacy ;? and gave fubfidies to the eleGtor of Mentz, 
and even of Cologne, the brother of Charles VII. for 
liberty to raife men in his dominions... After long hefi- 
tation, Holland efpoufed the fame quarrel. . The heir- 
efs of the Houfe of Auftria, far from yielding, already 
thought herfelf entitled to a recompenfe; and France, 
Exceffive always defirons of peace, at laft took an improper me- 
modera- thod to obtain it. She wanted Spain to gain over the 
Fem, king of Sardinia, as fhe attempted to gain the Dutch.; 
: but her moderation only ferved to cherifh ‘the confi- 
dence of her.enemies, and ftrengthen their pretenfions., 
The only proper ftep to be taken, was to pufh the war: 
with vigour, that the enemy might be, made defirous, of 
that peace of which they felt the neceffity; and there- 
fore more effectual meafures were taken. 
Siegeof _ Siege was laid-to Tournai, the principal town of the 
“Dutch barrier ;. upon which the enemy were determin- 
ed to-come to an engagement ; and their army, confiit- 
ing of atileaft fifty Oxe ehinafhind: .men,:-compofed of 
~ Englith, Hanoverians: and Dutch,. with fcarcely any 
Matetchal Auftrians, advanced to that neighbourhood. | Mare- 
Saxe.” {chal sas whofe laft campaign had been a mafterpiece 
of military fkill, exhaufted by a lingering diforder, quit- 
‘ted Paris; fayiniop—The bufine/s is not ving, but marching. 
The king joined the army, with the dauphin, and ob- 
ferved, the evening before the action, that fince the bat- 
«-tle of Poitiers, no king of France had gained a fignal 
victory againft the Englith, adding, that he hoped-to be 
the firft; and his expectation was not difappointed. 
Battleof  Thefamous battle of Fontenoy was fought the 11th 
Fontenoys of May, 1745. ‘The author of the Age of Louis XIV. 
has 
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has written a detail of this action, fo'de ferving of his 

pes, and fo interefting to the nation. I fhall only take 

notice of what is moft eflential. The Dutch, after hav- 

ing twice attacked the poft of Antoin, no longer conti- 

nued to a@; but the intrepidity of the Englifh and 
Hanoverians brought France into the greateft danger. 

The duke of Cumberland, fon of George IT. by whom 

they were commanded, advanced into a narrow ground, 

with his troops formed ‘in ‘a clofe, impenetrable pee ieee: 
expoted to amoft dreadful fire. This column penetrat- solani, 
ed ‘gradually acrofs innumerable obftacles, and by its 
‘weight bore down every oppofition. The French, not 
acting in concert, were repulfed in every quarter; and 

it was believed the battle was loft: the general feveral 

times fent to entreat the king to retire, but Louis would 

hot quit his poft.” At laft an expedient was hit upon ; What de- 
which was, to level four pieces of cannon againft the a 
Englifh column, and when the cannon had made fome 
impreffion, to caufe the houfehold troops, and {ome 

. others, to join in the-charge; by which means the vic- 
tory'was decided. The enemy retreated in good order, 

with the lofs of nine thoufand men, Yow fee upon what 

the fuccefs of battles depends, {aid marefchal Saxe to the 

king; and thoufands of examples ferve to thew that 

they are decided by accidents or critical moments. ~ ae 

The king of Pruffia gained one a few days after in Si- Battleof 
lefia, and wrote to Louis XV.—TI dave difcharged thew a 
bill at Friedberg, which you drew upon me “at. Fontenoy. 
Amidft the hurry of war, Frederick {till cultivated that 
lively wit which he had acquired from his haying a 
tafte for French literature. 

Such was the moderation of Louis, that the very day peace of. 
of the victory he caufed a letter to be written to his mi- ope 
nifter in Holland, declaring his readinefs to facrifice his Louis. 
conquefts to the peace of Europe; but neither the 
courts of England nor of Vienna had the fame pacific 
difpofition, Ail the fruits of the victory were rapidly 
gathered. Tournai yielded, as did Ghent, where the ss oh 

enemy ders. 
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enetny had their magazines, after the battle of Mefle, 
famous for the furprifing a€tions of fome officers. Our 
denarde, Bruges, and Dendermonde, made but little re- 
fiftance ; and Oftend, which had held out more than a 
three years fiege againft Spinola, was obliged to furren- 
der in fifteen days, Nieuport and Aeth yielded after 
Louis quitted the army; and the whole country of 
Flanders was reduced. 

The fuccefs of the campaign was not lefs rapid in. 
Italy, Genoa having made a treaty with Spain, the — 
troops had a free paflage. The Spanifh army, with that 
of France under the command of the marefchal de 
Maillebois, and the troops of Genoa, amounted to 
about eighty thoufand men, The count de Gages, af- 
ter having purfued the Auftrians from the ecclefiaftica] 
ftate as far as Modena, came to join the grand army. 
They attacked the king of Sardinia, who was intrench- 
ed between Valencia and Alexandria, compelled him to 
fall back towards Cafal ; and Don Philip very foon be- 
came mafter of Milan, Parma, Placentia, Montferrat, | 
Tortonois, &c. In the mean time, Charles Edward, 
who had difembarked with feveral officers in Scotland, 
caufed himfelf to be proclaimed regent at Edinburgh, 
(1 fhall mention this expedition in another. place. } 
They triumphed, but they were very foon ftruck with 
difmay, 


CHAP; 
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CoH A Peavi, 


Second Peace of the King of Pruffia with the Queen of Hun- 
gary. — Francis 1. eleéled Emperour.— The French x 
Spaniards driven out of Italy in 1746. 


SHOUGH the king of Pruffia was thea victori- Fries "of 
ous, and the prince of Conti commanded. 2 eeaperoens 
French army-in the neighbourhood of Frankfort, the 
queeti of Hungary gained the point at which the al- 
ways aimed, by getting her hufband, Francis. of Lor- 
rain, chofen emperour, in September, 1745. The Auf 
trian troops, that were employed to cover Frankfort, 
facilitated the election; but the ambafladours of the 
king of Pruffia and the eleGtor Palatine, withdrawing 
from the electoral diet, protefted againft its validity ; 
which, however, being conformable to the laws of the 
empire, was not the lefs effectual, 

The king of Pruffia, a prince of the greateft abilities, The king 
had already feized the moment which was Avouthie rir oe 
for the interef of his crown, and wanted to procure an ony» and 
advantageous peace. He applied for the mediation of tecona 
Ruffia; but he knew a fhorter method to accomplith Pt 
his- purpofe, which was-to take pofleffion of Saxony; _ 
and accordingly, after having gained-a battle over the ~ 
Auftrians and Saxons at the gates of Drefden, he enter- 
ed that city the 18th of December, and on the 25th — 
figned a treaty with the emprefs queen and the elector 
of Saxony, king of Poland, by which Silefia was again 
ceded to him ; and all that he granted was to acknow- 
ledge Francis I. emperour. With the abilities of a yy s¢in. 
general, minifter, and negotiator, commanding his own fiuence he 
armies, managing his finances, concluding his treaties ha 
in perfon, capable of forefeeing the future, and profiting 
by the pretat, able either to flacken or advance his 

pace, 
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pace, according to the prefent exigency, always propor- 
tioning his attempts to his powers, adding the greateft 
courage to the moft profound policy, Frederick IIT. had 
-fach influence in the affairs of Europe, that the lofs of 
an ally like him muft neceffarily be attended with the 
moft unhappy ‘confequences. While he dedicated~ his 
time to the cares and ftudies of peace at Berlin, as re- 


; '  Jaxations from the fatigues of war, every thing put ona 
new appearance in Italy. 
Pa Aa Maria Therefa, having no longer any thing to dread 
Difafters 


from the king of Pruffia, fent new troops into that 
country, By the commands of Elizabeth Farnefe, 
queen of Spain, the army imprudently remained in the 
Milanefe, to take the caftle of Milan. The marefchal 
de Maillebois foretold that this refolution would prove 
fatal; and his prediction. was but too: fully verified, 
On the one hand, the king of Sardinia furprfed Aft, 
| aad took feven thoufand French prifoners'; on the other, 
) couat Brown; the Auftrian general, took Guattalla and 
: Batvleof Parma; and thefe misfortunes were completed .by the 
‘ Placentia. bottle of Placentia, gained by the prince de Lichtenftein 


in Italy. 


: ae : : Soo, 
ia which the French and Spaniards loft more than eight 


| 

thoufand men killed and wounded, and four thoufand 

Retreat’ prifoners,. There was no other refource. left but in a 

bgttle.  {peedy retreat ; and {uch was the difpofition, that it was 
like afecond battle. The king of Sardinia and the 
Auftrians warmly attacked ithe army of the three 
crowns (for at that time there were fome Neapolitan 
troops) near Tidon, without being able to break them ; 
this was at leaft to retreat with honour; but Placentia 

_ opened her gates the next day. Sued 


Genoa. OF one of the greateft armies Italy had ever feen, 
Sibeaiee ‘there remained only about fixteen thoufand men, who 
o the Au- 


frians,  attived at Genoa ; but were:obliged to abandon it, that 
“~.. they might haften to the defence of Provence and Sa- 
- yoy. _ Genoa, ‘in confternation at the approach of the 
Auftrian army, fent four fenators to receive their orders, 

and fybmitted upon the hardeft conditions, ee 

The 


' 


PPE EN THE Poca. 


The enemy very foon marched into Provence, and 


croffed the Var ; the marefchal de Maillebois being the a 


lefs able to ftop their progrefs, as the Spaniards had fe- 
parated from him that they might guard Savoy, of 
which they ftill kept pofeffion. One part of Provence 
became a prey to the enemy; but the marefchal de 
Belleifle found means to ftop their progrefs till he af- 
fembled a confiderable army in the beginning of the 
year 1747, when he obliged them to retire. The want 
of provifions, occafioned by the recent-revolution of 
Genoa, neceflarily caufed their enterprife to prove 
abortive. 

The Auftrians had taxed Genoa to the amount of 
twenty four millions, and had already ‘received fixteen. 
‘The bank being exhaufted, they begged for indulgence; 
but the Auftrians, fo far from being foftened, likewife 
infifted upon the inhabitants, furnifhing provifions for 
the fupport of nine regiments, which were quartered in 
the fuburbs: and villages. To fuch harfh commands 
they added the moft cruel oppreffions, and treated the 
people like flaves, which infpired them with the courage 
diated by defpair. While the inhabitants were com- 
pelled to drag cannon from the arfenal, an Auftrian 
officer having rudely ftruck one of the Genoefe, the 
people, in a‘fury, inftantly affembled, flew to arms, and 
ina few days became formidable to the oppreflors by 
whom they were defpifed. The marquis de Botta, a 
Milanefe, the Auftrian general, inftead of fuppreffling 
the revolt by force of arms, negotiated with the fenate, 
who pretended to difapprove of what the people had 
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Invafion 
Pros 


The Ge- 
noefe, be« 
ing op- 


prefied, 


drive out 
the enemy 


done, but would not arm the troops againfl them, as 


was required. At laft, on the gth of December, 1746, 
a prince of the family of Doria having put himielf at the 
head of this multitude, whofe hopes had been fecretly 
encouraged, they rufhed upon the Auftrians, and com- 
pelled them to fly. . ro 
Tt is not furprifing that the minifter of the republic, 
at the court of Vienna, should difavow this-enterprife in 
the 


Surprifing 
conduct of 
the court 

of Vienna. 
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the name of the fenate ; but it is aftonifhing that the 
court of Vienna fhould, ia fach circumftances, demand 
that, befide the eight millions which were fill owing, 
thirty milions fhould immediately be paid for the injury, 
She thought herfelf certain of vengeance; but defpair had 
. xévived the hopes of the Genoefe, to whom both France 
and Spain fent fuccours. The duke de Bouflers, and 
after him the marefchal de Richelieu, fayed this repuh-: 
lic, when expofed to be totally deftrayed. 

Confee . Philip V. a prince who, by his beneficent virtues, de- 
quences of ferved the love of his fubjects, died at the age of fixty 
of Philip three. Under him Spain began to recoyer; fhe has 
continued to acquire ftrength, and to improve under 
his children ; but the inveterate evils of a ftate are only _ 
to be cured by flow degrees. Ferdinand YI. who was 
a child of the firft marriage, afcended the throne; and 
this news was received by the army in Italy, after the 
unfortunate battle of Placentia. This was one of the 
chief reafons which determined the army to retreat, ag 
the danger was preffing, and don Philip did not know 
what affiftance he might hope for from the new king 
__ his brother, 25 ps 

che mif- 2@ examine thefe misfortunes to their firft fource, we 
fon : mutt l6ok back to the unexpected treaty concluded be- 
Pomthe tween the king of Pruffia and Maria Therefa. Thofe 
ree efforts, which the imperialifts would have been obliged 
to exert againft him, they employed in Italy. Intereft, 
in general, is the motive for forming alliances ; and it ig 
by intereft they are diffolved, The prudent politician 
will calculate to what degree advantages are to be exe 
pected from them, and how far they are to be depended | 
; upon, « 
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CH AsPla VIE 
Campaigns of Loujs XV. in 1746 and 1747.— The heres 
ditary Stadtholderfhip reftored in Holland.—Battle of 
Affitto—Expedition of Charles Edward. 


HILE France was fuffering irreparable misfor- 


e47 


Splendid 


tunes in Italy, fhe gained the moft honourable fuccefs of 


France in 


victories in the Low Countries, Bruffels was taken in the Low 


the middle of winter by marefchal Saxe ; and Antwerp 
afterwards by the king in perfon ; Mons, by the prince 
of Conti; Namur, by the prince de Clermont, &c. 
Other places were rapidly carried, and the battle of Ro- 
cou, which was gained over the enemy near Liege, fig- 
nalized the campaign of 1746. The Auttrians were 
fuccefsful in other countries; but the Englith and 
Dutch, who had the care of thefe provinces, could not 


ftop the torrent $ they had not now a Marlborough to 


contend again{t one of the beft generals that ever com- 


manded the armies of France. The garrifons- were 


made prifoners of war, 

Louis XV. though victorious, continued to. offer 
peace, and to fpare Holland, in hopes of bringing her 
to hiseviews of pacification ; but the only means to de- 
termine the Dutch, was to make them tremble for their 
own country. The conferences which were held at 


Breda produced no effet. England and Auftria, either 
from ambition or animofity, wanted to prolong the war, | 


Countries 


LouisXV. 
at laft 
attacks 
Holland. 


Though Holland had greatly decayed, ‘ever fince other 


ations carried on their own commerce, fhe obftinately 


perfifted in the prejudices againft France, which had 
been occafioned by Louis XIV. However, the country 


‘was at laft invaded in 1747. She kept up an apparent 


neutrality, notwithftanding fhe furnifhed the enemy 
with every kind of fuccour; and the king declared, 
Zs : that 


* 
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Bo) 


that his defign was not to break with her; that: he 
- would only keep her tdwns as a depofit, and reftore 
them as foon as the United Provinces no longer ob- 
ftruéted the peace by the partiality of their conduct. 
i747 The purfuit of an injudicious fyftem, which became 
Me favourable to the pacific intentions of the king, coft 
seftored,, them a part of their liberties. The people and the ci- 
ties, when they faw the danger to which ae were \ex~ 
_pofed, demanded a ftadtholder; and the ftates were 
obliged to reftore that dignity, which had been abolifhed 
ever fince the death of William III. Henry Frifo, 
prince of Orange, of the branch of Naflau Dietz, was 
not only created ftadtholder, but that office was ren- 
dered ee even in favour of the princeffes, failing 
Seceer the males of the family. It was fixed, that, with the 
even to confent of the ftates, the princeffes fhould marry prin- 
the fe- ee 3 igs 5 
macs. ces of the Proteftant religion, being neither kings‘nor 
electors; the heirefs to have the title of governefs ; and, 
in cafe of a war, to propofe a general agreeabl e to the 
republic.. During a ee the princefs mother to 
exercife the fame power, by the fame ‘title, upon condi- 
tion of not marrying again. By this law, Holland is be- 
come a-kind of monarchy ; where the prince, in fome 
refpects, enjoys a greater authority than the king of 
Vio England, 
Taye@ive If paffion and prejudice had not had fuch influence, 
Sa. one of the deputies of the ftates would not have ven- 
man a- tured to fay, on the day the ftadtholder was inftalled, 
pint that rhe republic wanted a chief, againft an ambitious, 
acherous neighbour, who Jported with the faith of trea- 
Weal! Se fpeak in this manner of Louis XV. was td 
d injuftice to infult, and to provoke an eminent’re 
which happily his heart difdained. 
gland, more exafperated than Holland, and chiefly 
ed. Dy the invafion cf prince Charles Edward, cén- 
into a treaty with the czarina Elizabeth, which 
icluded in the month of June. For a fubfidy 
of only one hundred thouland pounds fterling, which 


Was 


| 
} 
| 
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was much lefs. than the fum paid annually for the Han- 
overian troops, Ruffia engaged to fend an army as far 
as the Low Countries. How amazing the efforts, of 
which this empire was.capable in a thort time! But to 
fee Ruffian fleets at prefent vidtorious in‘ the Mediter- 
ranean, feems to efface all other wonders. 

Before thefe new enemies could arrive from fuch a Battle of 
diftance, marefchal Saxe had it in his power to execute Lewfeldt- 
fome very important projects. He propofed to take 
Maeftricht, that he might open the way to Nimeguen ; 
but this enterprife required a battle, and he attacked 
the allies at Lawfeldt. - The king commanded his army 
in perfon, and the duke of Cumberland that of the 
enemy, who were defeated, and retired under the walls 
of Maeftricht : however, the lofs was Peary, equal, be- 
ing about five thoufand men on each fide. *General 
Ligonier, a native of France, in the fervice of England, 
being. carmed prifoner to Louis XV.—Would it ‘not be ee 
betier, faid the king to him, fo think Serionfly of a peace, a a kiag: ts 
than to, occafion the deaths of fo many brave men? In fact, i 
if human blood was to be efteemed oMbay value in the 
_ conteits between fovereigns and nations, who. would not 
fhudder at the thoughts of a war prolonged from idle 
motives? Here, however, humanity was to be found 
in the bofor of a victorious kings. 

_ As the victory was not fo complete as was Bees Siege of 
ta say into execution the projected enterprife, another, op ie: 
of the greateft confequence, was formed, and fiege was » 
laid to Bergen op Zoom. ‘This place, which was- exgugaus 
ceeding ftrong, being {urrounded-by a morafs, and: hal 
ing a. communication, by a canal, with the Scheldt, near 
its mouth, was reckoned. impregnable ; ; however, it was 
taken, by. count Lowendahl, a native of Denm 
three -weeks after the trenches were opened. 
valour feemed tn a manner to have. performed) 
bilties. Seventeen large barks, loaded: with “amt 
tion and refrefaments, were found in the. port, 
Dutch had written in large characters upon the I 
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To the invincible garvifon of Bergen op Zoome Tolland 


then began to tremble; but another campaign was 
neceflary, to bring the evils-of a war to a conclufion. 
Battleof | Lwo months befofe the taking of this place, the 
Afliito. bloody battle of Affiitto completed the difafters which - 
| happened in Italy. Jt was propofed to return by Ex- 
illes, for the prefervation of Genoa; and the count de 
Belleifle, brother of the mtarefchal, undertook this dan- 
| gerous expedition.- The troops of the king of Sardinia 
| were intrenched in the pafs of Affiitto; and, though: 
| their breaftworks were eighteen feet high, defended 
! with palifades and cannon, they were attacked by the 
French, whom the Piedmontefe had nothing to do 
but to kill for two hours together ; and there fell about 
four thoufand men, among whom were a great number 
of officets, whofe bravery could not ke too much fe- 
gretted. 
Inftances ‘Lhe death of the marquis de Brienne, who was a 
ee colonel, is remarkable. Having loft one arm-——I have 
another left, taidghe, for the king’s fertice, and ruthed 
upon his death.” Belleifle, who was wounded in both 
hands, attempting to tear up the palifades, was killed, 
as he indeed wifhed ;~for it was a maxim with him, 
that no general fhould furvive a defeat. He was ac- 
cufed by the nation of having the rafhnefs of a private 
foldier, infteatl of the prudence of a general. We may 
.@ — judge of the attempt from the lofs'of the enemy, which, 
© @ notwithftanding the valour of the aflailants, did not ex- 
Weiceed 2 hundred men. aes 
_Itis now time to give an account’of the expedition of 
Charles Edward, which was, in one fenfe, more daring, 
but whofe firft fuccefles were as furprifing as the cata{- 
trophe, was fatal. That grandfon of James II. having 
ormed the defign of dethroning king George, embark- 
¥1745, on board a privateer, with feven officers, 
hundred ftand of arms, and a finall fum of mo- 
some of the heads of c/ans among the Scotch 
salanders received him, and declared in his favour ; 
; and 
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and he very foon had fifteen hundred men under his 
command, to whom ke diftributed arms. His courage," 
his example, the fatigues which he underwent at their 
head, and the life which he led, equally hard with that of 
his followers, infpired them with a kind of enthu-  . 
fiafm. The king of England was abfent from the . 
kingdom, and almoft the whole troops of the nation : 
were ferving abroad. Charles Edward, having made tte is pros 
himfelf mafter of Perth, marched quickly to Edinburgh, <laimed 
where he caufed himfelf to be proclaimed regent for his Bain. 
father James. A reward of thirty thoufand pounds was >¥8"- 
promifed to whoever would bring him dead or alive ; 
but, on the contrary, in his mamifeftoes he forbid any 
attempts to be made on the perfon of George II. This 
contraft might have gained the hearts of great numbers. 

An Englith general having advanced with more than pre pains 

four thoufand men, the prince made hafte to engage a battle. 
them; when his Highlanders, who, though inferiour in 
number, and ignorant of difcipline, after having fired 
their pieces, rufhed upon the enemygfword in hand, and 
gained a complete victory. The King made hafte to 
return to England, and, dreading a revolution, recalled 
his troops from the continent; but the affiftance which 
Charles Edward received from France was infufficient ; 
he'was deftitute of money, and loft Edinburgh for want 


of cannon to reduce the caftle. . ~. 
Though twice conqueror, he was obliged, in the refis 
month of Januarv, 1746, to retire to Invernefs, to which) q 


e 


he was purfued by the duke of Cumberland ; andgg 
battle was fought at Culloden the 27th of April, wht 
Charles Edward was defeated, and his whole army rout 
“ed. Reduced to the neceffity of concealing himfeliy 
mioraffes, caverns, and deferted. iflands, he was expi 
to the greateft dangers, and fuffered every im 
horrour, till he at laft arrived at a.part of 
where he was waited for by two. French frig : 
embarked, and‘efcaped from his enemies in the@m 
of September. Some Scotch peers, and.a number of Execu. 

3 : - “other tions, 
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other people, were executed. Lord Lovat, an old man 
_ of fourfcore, repeated upon the ftaffold that verfe of 
: Horace—Dulce et decorum ef pro patria mort.* A young 
ftudent, with the moft prefhing earneftnefs, begged to 
die ‘in his ftead. 

Such was the conclufion of this enterprife, which 
might have changed the face of affairs in England, if 
France and Spain had been ina fituation to bave fup- 
ported it with a confiderable naval force: however, it 
proved a favourable diverfion for thefe crowns ;. but it 
exafperated the hatred of the Englifh, and made them 
purfue the war with greater inveteracy. 


Cs ACPA VALE 
Expeditions by Sea.—Anfon. La Bourdonnaie. Du Plex. 
European 6 es: miore that commerce and European efta- 


ceeaee blifaments in America and India are entitled ta 
Violence. admiration, from the prodigies of induftry which they 
prefent to our attention, the greater have been the cala- 

mities they hex brought upon commiercial nations ; 

fince war breaks the ties of humanity, which commerce 


» - fhould fornt Prone all mankind. When that happens, 

- mations only think of deftroying themfelves, by feeking 
»tojruin one another both at fea and on fhore. This 

erful induftry then becomes an inftrument of 

arms, rapine, and madnefs; the weakeft are always 

ppreffed, and even the ftrongeft. are great fufferers. 

n fuch circumiftances, nothing can fupply the want 


fleet ; and the Englifh, in this refpeét, had an in- — 


Englifh 

by means advantage, _ fince their navy amounted to twa 

aia ed and fixty three fhips of war, including frigates, 
s BiChGs, and fire fhips. If the number of {fol- 


3 diers 
~  * What joys, what glories, round him wait, 
* Whe bravely for his country dies ! FRANCIS. 
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diers correfponded with their ‘fhipping, ot if it were pof- 
- fible to arm fo many hips at once, would not fuch a 
power cruth all the reft? France had only about thir ty 
five fhips of war; yet fhe had colonies to defend, a 
maritime trade to protect, and of courfe much room for 
apprehenfion. 

We fhall only point out the moft remarkable enter- Anfon's 
prifes ; ‘obferving, at the fame time, that the thirft of ¥°8* 
gold, from which they proceeded, mutt tarnifh them i in 
the eyes of men of reflection. Commodore Anfon, in 
1741, aftet having burned the town of Paita; on the 
coaft of Pert; propofed to take the galeon which was.’ 
fent annually from Mexico to Manilla in the Philippine 
iflands. He got‘before it by way of the Pacific ocean, Capture 
having only one fhip left of his {quadron; he went Sate 
to refit at China; and, having difcovered the galeon, at- galeon. 
tacked and took her a the yeat 1743. With this rich 
booty he returned to England by the Cape of Good 
Hope, and arrived in triumph at the capital in 1744; 
loaded with treafure, which ts faid to have amounted to 
400,000l. fterling. His voyage round the world lafted 
three years and a half ; of whiclf we have a curious ac- 
count, where the Chinefe are treated with great afpe= 
rity. : 
Can it be believed, that a. captain of ‘Aprivateer; named Prize tak- 
Talbot, with his fingle fhip made prize of two French Mik 
veflels, freighted by “the Spaniards, before the declara- Tatbot. 
tion of war between England and France, whofe cargoes 
were valued at about twelve hundred thoufand. poune 
Each failor fhared eight hundred and fifty guineas; f 
that we may judge of the immenfe booty made by.t 
officers. ‘They who confider objects in a moral view, 
will undoubtedly lament the infatiable avarice which in- 
{pires men with the defire of fuch adventures 5 but; 
fince Europeans: have been led to the extremities of t! ie 
earth by avaricious motives, it has been a perpetual 
fource of great enterprifes and great mifchiefs. 
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The Eng. . The Englith already meditated. the conqueft of Ca- 
lith take pada, and were defirous to take from France her poflef- 
burgh. fionsin North America. Their colony of New England, 
at its own expenfe; fitted out anarmatient againft Cape 
Breton, 4 place advantageoufly fituatec for the cod fith- 
ery; and, with four fhips of war which were {ent front 
England, its forces were fufficient for the enterprite. 
Louifburgh, though unprovided with ammunition, de- 
fended itfelf near two months, but was obliged at laft 
to furrender. Some veffels richly loaded arrived in that 
port; without fufpecting any danger, and fell into the 
hands of the enemy ; which was another lofs, in 7746,” 
of about a million fterling. Ina fingle engagement at 
another place, France loft two fhips of war, and thirty 
fail of merchantmhen. ~ 
They gain. Anfon, having been made a vice admiral, defeated the 
two vieto- French fleet off Cape Finifterre. “Fhe fame year, 174.7, 
“admiral Hawke gained a fecond victory; and the French 
navy was reduced to a fingle fhip. In thefe actions the 
French always fignalized their courage, but againft fuclr 
fuperiour power as could not be refifted. 
Expedi- The French Eaft Indta Company, who were always 
tion of _ imagitted to be more ufeful than they were in fact, had 
naiea- hips of war and forces of their own. They carried on 
gaint’ war, which was at firft attended with dazzling fuccefs. 
31746. Mahé de la Bourdonnaie, governour of the ifle of Bour- 
bon, undertook the fiege of Madras on the coaft of Co- 
tomandel; which was‘the ptincipal Englifh fettlement. 
_ Having defeated and difperfed one of their fquadrons, he 
_ forced the town to furrender; but, as orders from court 
_ forbid the keeping of any conqueft made in India, he 
agreed with the inhabitants to ranfom the place for 
* 421,666). 13s. 4d. ' 
Da Pleix Rivalfhip and difcord have at all times poifoned the 
fuiece fources of the public good. DuPleix, governour gen- 
the con- eral at Pondicherry, difapproved of this capitulation ; 
eta and, haviig violated it, deftroyed a part of Madras, ru- 
etna ined the fettlersy and loft the fruits of the oot 
. 
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’ He caufed the council of Pondicherry to fubferibe vio- 
lent memorials againft a man who had done fuch im- 
portant fervice, and difcharged his duty with honour. 
‘La Bourdonnaie, on his return to France, was thrown 
into the Baftile, where he remained more than three 
‘years; at laft he was acquitted, but died of a diforder 
which he had contracted in prifon. 

If Du Pleix made himfelf odious by his injuftice to but he 
a deferving rival, whofe fervices entitled him to public eh 
gratitude, he, in other refpe&ts, by his abilities and la- 
bours, merited the efteem of the nation. In the year 
1748 he had the honour of faving Pondicherry, which 
was befieged both by fea and land by the Englifh ad- 
miral, Bofcawen. Having received a red ribband, he, 
in fome degree, reigned in India.. He intermeddled in Enterpri- 
the civil wars between the uadobs, vaflals of the Great eo Du 
Mogul, tyrants contending with one another, like the s 
vaffals of kings under the feudal government in Europe, 
and gained fome provinces. After the treaty of Aix la 
Chapelle, of which I am going to give an account, he 
maintained a war againft the Englifh, who were enemies 
of the nabob, whom he protected from policy; but 
fuch brilliant fuccefs, and fo great power, only termi- 
nated in difgrace. A rafh attempt on Madura ruined 
him irrecoverably : being defeated by the Englifh, he 
was recalled to rises in 1753, when he was obliged to 
carry on a law {uit againft the’ India company for the - 
wreck of his fortune, and died of vexation. 

Thus Bourdonnaie, Du Pleix, and afterwards the fa- Mistors 
mous count Lally, who was beheaded in 1766, are ftrik- tunes * 
ing examples of the miferies which people go in fearch French 
of to the country of gold and diamonds. The French, Ti3;." 
perhaps, as well as the Spaniards, have not fufficiently 
valued the treafures which their own country prefented 
to their induftry ; but let us at leaft with, fince luxury ‘ 
has made the commodities of India neceffary, that com- 
merce may be better directed, and more free ; and that 
a new company, if ever one does exift, may not attempt 

Aa2 to 
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to fupport, the expenfes and. carry on ee enterprifes of” 


fovereignty, which brought om the/ruin, of the: former. ° 


The Engl and Dutch companies ought not to ferve 
2s an example to us: from the ‘difference of govern- 
ments refult effential differences in this Seren as 
well as in feveral others. ) . 


CoRivA P. IX. 


Sige eof Maeftricht, and Peace of Aix la Chapelle —Events 
poftertor to that Treaty, ull the Peace of 1763. 


ObAinacy SHE war which fprung from the difputed fuccefs 
of ee me odien: of the houfe of Auftria, had continued an 


France. wniverfal fcourge frony the year 17413 and the people 
were exhaufted, becaufe kings thought proper to con- 


tend. The Englifh fupplies which were granted to the : 


_ king by the parliament, amounted, in 1747, to nine 
iailltons .three hundred and twenty thoufand pounds 
fterling, which equally ferves to thew the aftonithing 


refources of England, and the enormous debt the nation 


mul{t have contracted : however, fuch is the obftinacy 

of national prejudice, that they ftill wanted to continue 

the war. Louis XV. by offering peace after every victo- 

ry, in vain fhewed a moderation, which the enemy af- 

_. ¢ribed. either to weaknefs or diffnulation: : he could 

>. mot accomplifh’ his purpofe of giving peace to Europe, 

» but by flriking fome ftrokes which would make Hol- 

~. Jand tremble s 3 and-marefchal Saxe, like a good. politi- 
‘tian, faid—The peace is in, Maefiricht.. 

ae fxn army of fourfcere thoufand: ‘men, commanded by 

Siegeof the duke of Cumberland, obftructed the fiege of that 

sie “town; it was therefore neceflary fb sdecerte. Hira’ ;. this 

about a, miarefchal Saxe did, by difplaying the whole fkill-of -his 


peace, 


¥ te rs 


_profeffion,. of which: he had fia himfelf_a. perfect maf=- 
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ter, likevasCelar ora Turennes and’at laft the place 


was invefted on the fifth of Apri 1448. “Thirty five 
thoufand’ Ruffians were advancing, and had already 
reached the centre’ of.Gérmany ; but, before they could 
be of any ufe, Maeftricht was deftined to fubmit. Hol- 
Jand was flruck with difmay’; and the enemy at laft 
fued for a‘peace, which they had {0 often refufed: ac-’ 
cordingly, the preliminaries were figned “at Aix la Cha- 
pelle the sts April, and the definitive treaty the 18th 
October. - 

Here we have another remarl kable proof of the mif aide 
chiefs of war. It had been propofed to difmember the ag 
Auftrian fucceffion in every quarter, and chiefly to pro- 
cure a confiderable eftablifhment for don Philip in Italy ; 
yet:he got nothing but Parma, Placentia and: Guattalla, 
without being able to fecure the fucceffion to'the fe- 
males of his ‘family. Maria Therefa pteferved the Mi- 
lanefe, except {ome difmemberments ceded to the kino * 
of Sardinia, and loft nothing in’ Germany but Silefia - 
and the county of Glatz. “In a word, that power which 
it was intended almoft to deftroy, was but flightly in- 
jured, and all the reft joined to guarantee the pragmatic 
of Charles VI..in the moft folemn manner ;/ that is, the 
new order of fucceffion eftablithed for his defvendants. 

The former ¢ guarantees could not prevent the war; and 
the laft ought to be more effectual in cafes of neceffity, 
where neither treaties nor emer have had any per- 
manent influence. 

Louis XV.°concluded the peace, wot like.a merchant, Prance 
but like a king, -as was: faid’ by his plenipotentiary, the poet 
count de Saint Severin. He abandoned all his con- conquefts. 

uefts. ~“His“allies, the duke of Modena, fon in law of 
thé celebratéd’ duke of Orleans, and the republic of Ge- 
noa, recovered all their rights and dominions. The 
kingdom of the two Sicilies was fecured to don Carlos, 
The tew order of fucceffion to the crown of England Few ae- 
was guaranteed to the family of Hanover ;’ aiid F rance, le Shee 
as formetly, was obliged ‘not to fuffer the Stuarts in her !an4- 

dominions. 
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dominions. Charles: Edward refufing to retire, it was 
thought neceffary to ‘afe violence ; he was therefore ar~ 
refted, and put in prifon, Fatal unravelling of his ad- 
ventures! The Englifh reftored their conquetts ; and 
fome commercial advantages were all the fruits they ga- 
thered from their expenfe and obftinacy. 


‘This treae Ut if inconceivable that at the conclufion of this war, 


ty was de- with a knowledge of the fatal confequences occafioned 
by the defects of former treaties, the moft prudent mea- 
fures were not taken to obviate fuch dreadful inconve- 
niences, Politicians are fometimes, like other people, 
exceedingly impatient to be freed from the prefent evil, 

and think very little of preventing the future. Every 

thing was done with precipitation; effential things were 
neglected ; and, in a degree, the feeds of a new war were 

- fown in the treaty of peace. - Few treaties have been 

more deferving of criticifm, 

Remarka- According tothe order of fucceffion eftablithed for 
ee the kingdom of Naples, don Carlos could leave the 
gees crown to one of his fons, in cafe be fucceeded to that 
“ss of Spain; however, it was fuppofed in the preliminas 
ries, that in that event don Philip thould afcend the 

throne of Naples. To repair this neglect, it coft France 

nine millions of livres, which were given to the king of 
Sardinia, who otherwife muft have got Placentia and 

part of its territories. In 1759 don Carlos (Charles III.) 
fucceeded his brother Ferdinand VI. king of Spain, and 

left the two Sicilies to one of his fons, Ferdinand IV, 

To what a fate muft Parma have been reduced, had 

» it not been for the generofity of Louis X¥ ! ° 

Agreater  Befides a number of neglected articles, a fault of thg 
eae greateft confequence in the negotiations Af Aix la Cha- 
America. pelle, was the abandoning to chance, or rather to dif- 
cord, the rights to the difputed countries in America. 

The pretenfions of the Englifh, who had been in poffef. 

fion of Acadia (Nova Scotia) fince the treaty of Utrecht, 

and inclined to extend their dominion into Canada, 
_were not unknown. ‘Their rapacious and enterprifing 
temper 
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temper was likewife known ; and it,ought to have been 


forefeen, that if the boundaries were not properly fixedy 


they would furnifh a thoufand pretences for a rupte 
But far from fixing the limits, it was ftipulated that 


things fhould be replaced on the footing they were, or ought: _ 
to have been, before the prefent war. What advantage 


might not be taken from thefe words, or ought to have 
been, by people who. wanted to encroach upen their 
neighbours! The deferts of North America, fo little 
known in Europe, and apparently of fo little confe- 
quence, by this means became a nurfery of difeord and 
hoftilities. 


In fact, from the year 1749, the court of France had Origin of 


reafon for complaint againft that of London, on account ‘" ¥* 


of attempts the Englifh had already made by force of 
arms; for it was by this means they wanted to fettle 
things again on the footing they ought to have been. The 
negotiations were long and fruitlefs; and the more 
Louis was defirous of peace, the more was the Englith 
nation anxious for war, Before there was an open rup- 
ture, the court of London canfed the French fhips 
bound to Canada to be attacked; and the outrage was 
-, carried to fuch a degree, that the moft pacific of kings 
was obliged to take up arms. The Englifh miniftry 
had changed their fyftem; and, inftead of exhaufting 
themfelves in the difputes of others upon the continent 
of Europe, they refolved to employ their maritime pow- 
er in making conquefts in countries which culture and 
induftry might render exceedingly flourifhing. 


+ 


Such was the origin of the war of 1755 a war which Sketch of 


pivduced events almoft incredible; in which France 


unk from glory to the loweft humiliation ; conquering ceivabte 
at firft the ifland of Minorca and the electorate ot Han- “*" 


over, and afterwards lofing her fettlements in Afia, 
Africa, and America; victorious in her firft engage- 
ments, and then defeated when fhe feemed moft certain 
of victory. The aftonifhing alliance of the king of 
Proffia with England extinguifhed the long enmity be- 
Sree : tween 


y 
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tween the houfes of France and Auftria, and united © 
them as clofely as they had been cruelly armed againtt 


Suecefs of cach other for more than two. centuries... The uncon; 


the king 


ot Pruftia Pe 


Family 
compact. 


seas of 
7 63. 


querable Frederick, by an invafion of Saxony, prevented 

the defigns which he imagined were formed apain{t him, 
and kindled a war, of which in all appearance, he mutt 
neceflarily fall the viétim; when he had France, Swe- 
den, Ruffia, Auftria, and a great part of the empire 
againft him, and found in bimfelf,. in his abilities, cou- 
rage, economy and activity, fuch refources as were in no 
ether power. He was on the. point of being totally 
ruined, after an-entire defeat at Prague in 17573 yet 
that fame year he defeated the French and Imperialifts 
at Rofbach, immediately after gained the victory of 
Liffa, and again became formidable at the very inftant 
ber he icfs thayght of conquering than dying with 
honour, The family eRe flrengthened the ties of 
nature, ‘by. uniting all the branches of the houfe of 
Bourbon ; the new kjng of Spain, Charles HI. abandon- 
ed the fyftem of neutrality, ip had been adopted by 
bis brother Ferdinand YI. and the Englith triumphed 
over Spain, as they had done over France ; ; taking from 
her the Havanna in the ifle of Cuba, 1 in the fea of Mex- 
ico; Manilla and the Philippines in the Eaft Indies, 
with the immenfe riches of thefe colonies, which a weak 
navy could not defend againft the lords of the fea. 
After feven years of deftruétion in every quarter of 
the globe, the war was brought to an end in 1763,, by 
the treaties of Paris and Huberfburgh, in a manner the 
moft ‘glorious for the enemies of the houfes of France 
and Auftria. On the one hand, the dominions of Prot. 
fia were nothing impaired; on the other, England gain- 
ed about two thoufand leagues of country in. North 
America, reaching from the river St. Lawrence to .the 
Mififippi; and the fortifications of Dunkirk towards 
the fea were again to be demolithed. . 
There i is no dopbt but Canada, and. other parts of 
N orth America, cwhich were of | little advantage to 
France 
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France and Spain, may be of very great confequence O41 con- 


England. Her colonies profper in the bofom of liberby,; duets in 
they .are; governed by their own laws, and they; tax cee 


themifelves, agriculture inceffantly multiplying their re- 
fources: though the mother country in fome refpects 
reftrains their commerce, the encouragements, and, af 
fiftance which they receive make an advantageous com- 
penf..tion. The population of the Englith, colonies 
{ufficiently y proves how. flourifhing they are, and -how 
formidable they may become. It feems. that Great 
Britain threatens to {wallow UP all America ;. but has-it 
not always been obferved, that a vaft increafe of power 
prefaged a fall; and if the colonies, becoming too pow- 
erful, detach Beeitely.s from the Cather country, as is 
probable, ought fuch conquefts oe ly to flatter am- 
bition ? 


> in’ 
orth 


I fhail conclude with the words of a celebrated. hifto- misfor- 


rian, who has been better informed than any other of 
modern times. ‘ France loft, in tlte courfe of this fa- 
“* tal war, the flower of her youth, more than half the 
“ current coin which circulated in the kingdom, her 
etal, ler commerce, and her credit. It was believed 
“that it would have been ealy to have prevented fo 


** many; misfortunes by accommodating matters with - 


“ England, fora fmall difputed. territory in the neigh- 
66, bourhood of Canada; but fome ambitious perfong, 
“fo.gain importance, and. render themfelves necefiary, 
a precipitated France into this fatal war; the fame 
“thing happened in 1741, when the vanity of two. or 
** three people was fufficient to fpread defolation through 
ss. Europe. France was in fuch prefling neceflity. for 
“ this peace, that they who concluded it were regarded 
“as the greateft benefactors of their country and the 
“ debts with: which the nation. was overwhelmed were 
“ full greater than thofe of Louis XIV. The expenfe 
” Seooe, .the extraordinaries only.in this war amounted, in 
one, year, to four hundred millions of livres, . a by 
b ‘that we may judge of the reft,.. France sit Dae 
s* DEEN 
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“ been a great lofer, even if fhe had proved vitorious.” 
(Precis de Siecle de Louis KV.) 

To the dreadful fcourge of war let us add thofe of 
nature, of inteftine difcords, and prevailing vices ; 
earthquakes, which deftroyed opulent cities, Lima in 
1746, and Lifbon in 17555 wretchednefs, by which 
countries are depopulated, and agriculture cramped ; 
luxury, enriching frivolous talents, and wrefting bread 
from the hands of ufeful induftry ; an billed defire 
of wealth and pleafure, which ftifles even the principles 
of morality in the multitude, and carries corruption or 
defpondency into the hearts of the virtuous ; a paflion 
for fhining, which almoft totally prevents men from 
making themfelves really eftimable; religious diffen- 
fions, which, though-on the decline, “fill leave a leaven 
of civil difcord ; confliéts of authority, which propagate 
a gloomy difquiet, and increafe the dangerous diforders 
of the body politic; irreligion carried to fuch am: ex- 
treme, as to extinguith the idea of a God, and annihi- 
late the fundamental principles of virtue. At fuch a 
view, we fhould be tempted to believe that the progrefg 
of reafon, which is evident 1 In every thing, is but-an ine 


’ different advantage f for the human race. 


But reafon 
has deli- 
vered us 
from 
greater 
evils. 


But, if we look back to the ancicnt ages, thofe times 
when ferocious manners {carcely left any veftiges of hu- 
manity; where favage, yet vicious nature, ryfhed head- 
long tmto all forts of crimes; where only mercilefs 
tyrants and ftupid flaves were to be fen ; ; where entire 
nations were governed by monftrous prejudices ; where 
a fanguinary anarchy erected the right of the ftrongeft 
into the only law; where fuperftition, fo deftructive of 
itfelf, kindled the rage of fanaticifm ; where civil wars 
continually renewed the maflacres of the people; in a 
word, where there was nothing to be met but flupidity, 
blindnef, injuftice, barbarity,. oppreffion, the blackeft 
crimes and fevereft calamities; we fhall then be fenfible 
of the value of the arts and fciences, focial manners, 
and beneficent, though imperfect laws, which are en- 

joyed 
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joyed by a great part of Europe; and confefs, that 


amid{t great abufes and great vices, reafon brought to 
the higheft pitch of improvement opens the way for 
prudence and happinefs, and at leaft foftens the calami- 
ties of life. tae 


It would perbaps be proper, in this place, to follow Rivatikip 


the progrefsof the human mind during the epocha of 
Louis XIV. :to remark the advancement it has made, 
efpecially in the purfuit of ‘learning and the fciences ; 


in France 
and Enge 
Jand; in 
learning 
and the 


but to do that, it would be neceffary to exceed the triences, 


bounds of this work, or to give only very imperfect ob- 
fervations on fubjects already well known. I fhall con- 
tent myfelf with remarking, that the rivalfhip of France 
and England is not lefs keen in this refpect, than in 
whatever belongs to their political interefts.- The Eng- 
tith have, from the firft, diftinguithed themfelves by a 
depth of genius .in the ‘culture of the fciences, which 
can never be difputed with them; the French have dif- 
played, in the belles-lettres, the agreeable or fublime 
talents, thofe graces and that tafte by which they are 
characterifed. The former have afterwards difplayed 
the brighteft charms of poetry, imagination, elegance, 
and true beauty, united to the treafures of knowledge 
and reafon; the latter have contended with theni in 
their turn, and not without fuccefs, by a ftrength: of 
genius capable of penetrating whatever is within the 
reach of the human underftanding. If the firft are fu- 
periour, from a connected train of thought and a fteady 
perfeverance, in which they are fayoured by the nation- 
al charaCter, the fecond: perhaps excel in adelicacy of 
feeling, .a juftnefs of method and clearnefs of ftyle, 
which even their rivals fometimes acknowledge by imi- 
tating them. In a word, I’ may_venture to fay, they 
fhare between them the glory of furnifhing models for 
all Europe, and inftructing it in whatever is worthy the 
attention of mankind. 
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[The Hifory of modern Afia is only a fubject for the findy 
of the learned; while that of Europe, fo extenjive and ne> 
» ceflary,. contains, all kinds of inftruétion ; and we may, 
... without regret, be fatisfied to remain in ignorance of that 
with which we are not fo intimately concerned.  How- 
ever, it is of confequence to have fome general idea of thofe 
nations that were firft civilized, as an effential part of the 
knowledge of the human race; and we shall endeavour to 
collect, 1 a Jmall [pace, the objects of fo ufeful a curiofity.} 
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Antiquity HAT the Chinefe empire has, or has not, been 
pote, eftablifhed above four thoufand years, is an hif- 
e@npire. torical problem, fubjeGt to a ‘number of difficulties, 
whichfoever opinion we choofe to adopt. This prodi- 
gious antiquity, which, according to fome celebrated 
writers, has been confirmed by unqueftioned aftronomi- 
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cal obfervations, is combated by other learned men: who 
feem to have ftudied the matter very deeply, or at leaft 
to have judged without prejudice. The fables with 
which the ancient Chinefe annals are overfpread, muft 
undoubtedly very much weaken all the proofs which are 


brought of their authenticity ; and when falfehood pre=? 


dominates, how {hall we diftinguifh truth with certain- 
ty? It is no lefs certain that China, a number of ages 
before our era, was a powerful civilized ftate, governed 
as its at: prefent, having good laws, and more particu- 
larly ‘an’excellent fyftem of morality. Confucius, that 
philofophic legiflator, was born about five hundred and 
fifty years before Jefus Chrift, about the time of the 
death of Solon; and nothing in the world, at fo early a 
period, equalled the greatnefs of the Chinefe empire. 
‘Twenty two dynafties have been reckoned, who reign- 
ed fuccefiively in China; may we not epnclide then, 
with Montefquieu, that fuch a government mut be 
defpotic? Is a true monarchy, tempered by laws, fubjedt 
to fo many violent revolutions? The dy nafties in ge- 
neral have begun well, and ended badly. ‘It was na- 
“tural for emperours brought up in the toils of war, 
“who dethroned a family immerfed in ‘delights, to.pre- 
“‘ferve that virtue of which they experienced the ad- 
“vantage, and dread thofe pleafures they had feen fo 
“© deftructive ; but after the reigns of the three or four 
_“ firft princes, corruption, luxury, idlenefs and volup- 
* tyoufnefs captivated their fucceflors ; they fhut them- 
““ felves up in’ their “palaces, their minds became eneér- 
“< vated, their lives were abridged, and their families de- 
“clined; the nobles 'raifed themfelves, the eunuchs ac- 
“quired influence ; none but ‘children were placed up- 
‘‘-on the throne ; the palace became inimical to the 


‘empire, and the idle patt of the inhabitants ruined 


”~ 


‘ the induftrious ; the emperour was killed or dethron- 
“ed by an ufurper, who founded a new family, whofe 
“third or fourth fucceffor fhut himfelf up likewife in 
_ the fame palace.” (Eiprit des Lois, livre vii. chap. res 
This picture feems to be drawn after nature. 


Frequent 
revolu- 
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Contrary ML. de Voltaire judges quite differently. He fees 
opinion © nothing more prudent than the Chinefe government, 
Montef- where’ the affairs of the empire are examined and regu- 
quicus  Jated by great tribunals ; where the prince is obliged to 
confult men of learning, who have been promoted be- 
caufe of their merit... In a word, the idea of defpotifm, 
which he does not even allow to exit | in Turkey; appears 
to him abfurd in China. The oppofition of opinions 
between two men of fuperiour genius, upon a fact of 
this nature, fhould make us fenfible how limited is hu- 
man capacity. Yet there are people who pretend to 
clear up the obfcurity of ancient hiftory ; and, upon 
fome dark and unconnected pee venture to raife 
fyftems. 
True ftate Perhaps, however, the difpute turns rather upon 
efthe — words than upon things. Undoubtedly, that pure def- 
tage potifm by which an individual fhall be mafter of the 
lives and properties of all the reft, no where exifts, and - 
cannot be exercifed in a great empire, where the laws 
and manners obftruct it by a permanent barrier. But 
does the will of the prince overpower the authority of | 
the laws? Do fear and violence, or rather the capricious 
orders of a court, prove the moft effectual {pring of govern- 
ment ? That*is the point to which the queftion’ fhould 
be reduced ; and then there feem to be known fads 
fufficient to decide, which are taken from Jefuit mif- 
fionaries, great admirers of a government fo confonant 
to their principles of obedience. 
Fearthe The moft profound refpect for paternal atthoniy is 
‘pring of the bafis, and the emperour is revered as the common 
nefe go- father of the empire. Happy the fubje&s, when they 
Nerament: worthily fupport fo honourable a title! But that father 
who is almoft worfhipped as a God, and whofe ordinan- 
ces the people dare not examine, by that means natu- 
rally becomes a defpot. If he pleafes, nothing can refift 
him ; every thing bends, every thing fubmits. Favourites 
and inuthe may, in his name, annul the moft equita~ 
ble decrees, commit and render facred the moft crying 
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acts of injuftice. Fear, rather than filial love, regulates 
the obedience of the mandarins and people. An ex- 
preflion of F. du Halde fays every thing: Is is dy she 
tudge! that China 1s governed. a 

lf the Chinefe in general do not feel the fcourges of Defences 
defpotifm, is it not becaufe the intereft of the fovereign 280%. 

d j potifm. 
ferves for a protection? Is it not that the manners, the “, 
cuttoms, the invariable ceremonies, which, by their per- 
petual duration, have become a fecond nature to that 
preat people, render the @xercife of tyranny equally dif- 
ficult and dangerous? Do not the principles and opin- 
dons which have taken firm root over the whole empire, + 
to a certain degree, check the moft abfolute power ? 
There is reafon to believe that the Chinefe are content 
with ther lot; and it is likewife probable, that the 
fame government would have a contrary effect in ano-— 
ther country. 

If an emperour have but the fmalleft fhate of fenti- Tribunat 
ment, the tribunal of hiftory is extremely well calculated °* ™#e'¥+ 
to moderate his paffions. The mandaringy of whom 
this tribunal is compofed, every one apart keeps an exe 
act fegifter of abl that he either does or fays, that is re- 
markable, or of importance to the good of the ftate. 

They t@row their papers figned into a kind of cheft, 
which is never opened till after the reigning dynatty is- 
extinct. Thefe are the materials for the hiftory of the 
current reign. Nothing can make the mandarins, who 
have.the charge of fuch an honourable employment, 
betray the truth. Undoubtedly the inftitution is ex- 
cellent ; but wherefore wait the end of a dynafty? A 
late publication is infinitely lefs capable of encouraging 
virtue, or deterring vice. It may be reafonably fuf- 
‘pected that defpotifm has corrupted this admirable ef- 
tablifhment. i . 
The famous wall, which extended five hundred Chiva 
. ; . ; . - . twice Cone 
leagues, forty five feet high, eighteen feet thick, which guered. 
was conftructed before our era, to protect them from 
the invafion of the Tartars, has not prevented eras 
3 , from 
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from being twice conquered ; the firft time, in the 
thirteenth century, by Jenghiz Kan and his fons ; and 
_ afterwards in the feventeenth ; which laft is the only. 
revolution that I have occafion to mention in this 
place. : : 
-Invafon . Some violences committed againft the Mantchew 
Crane ew Lartars provoked ‘that free and warlike people, who 
Tartars. reyenged their quarrel by taking up arms. Hardened 
to every kind of fatigue, dreafing nothing, and con- 
temning death, they had as great a fuperiority over the 
Chinefe in war, as the Chinefe had over them in civili- 
Revolt of Z2tion- The northern provinces were conquered, 
a manda- While a'rcyolted mandarin made himfelf mafter of the 
sao fouthern. In° 1641, that victorious mandarin took 
poffeffion of Pekin, the capital of the empire; an 1m- 
menfe city, which is faid to contain two millions of in- 
habitants: Such was the weaknefs and cowardice of 
Cructties the emperour, that he did not attempt to defend him- 
inthe felf. The emprefs hanged herfelf: forty wives, which 
palace. he had ftill maining, hanged thenifelves by his orders, 
or at leaft- by his invitation: his daughter refufing to imi- 
tate them, he killed her with a ftroke of his fabre ; but 
he did not ftrangle himfelf till ‘he had waited without 
the city for the laft news of inevitable deftruction. 
The Ta-  Taitfong, chief of the Tartars,. a man of fufficient: 
tive sks greatnefs of mind to make his countrymen fubmit to. 
them-. law, continued to profecute his conquefts. Under the 
feves 2 minority of Chaneti, his nephew, who fucceeded him,” 
the mandarin ufurper was killed, and the- conquerors 
fubdued almoft the whole empire. At laft ther do- 
minion was folidly eftablifhed under Kam-hi, who was 
. fill very young when he fucceeded his father Chansti. 
After‘a war of about*thirty years, all China remained. 
under the dominion of a barbarous people, but who 
were as prudent as they were terrible, fince they adopted 
“the laws'and cuftoms of the country. | ies 
Progtefs = Kam-hi, whofe reign began in 1661, cultivated the 
miffiong. {Clences, and favoured the Jefuit miMionaries, who, by 
| their 
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their means, were introduced into the imperial palace. ries under 
Then. Chriftianity made fome progrefs in the empire ; $@™-hi- 
but the rivalfhips and difputes between the Jefuits and 

other miffionaries; the accufations of idolatry, which 

were carried to Rome on the fubje&t of the Chinefe 
rites; the contentious temper of the Europeans, who 
breathed a fpirit of difcord into that pacific people ; 

but, more particularly, the dread of their ambitious 

_ enterprifes, fo frequently concealed under the mafk of 

_ ¥eligion; contributed totally to overthrow all the effects 

of their zeal and their preachings. 

Yontching, who fucceeded .Kam- hi in 1722, abolifh- Chriftia- 
ed the laws which were made by his father in pees In 
favour of Chriftianity. He caufed their churches 722 
to be thrown down, and thofe people who were 
only .miffionaries to be fent out of the empire; 
while he kept the mathematicians, the learned, and the 
artifts, of whofe value he was not ignorant. ‘If I was 
“to fend a number of bonzes and lamas (monks and 
‘* priefts of China) into your country, faid he to 
“the Jefuits, how would you receive them? You 
“want that all the Chinefe fhould become Chrif- 

“ tians; your law requires it, I know it; but in that 
“ cafe, what would become of us? We thould be the 
< fabjeéts of your kings; your difciples acknowledge 
© only you, and, in a time of trouble, would heatken to 
“no other voice but yours. I know there is nothing 
“ to be dreaded at prefent ; but, when your fhips come 
“in thoufands, diforders may arife.” (Vid. Lettres 
Edif. f. 17.) What happened at Japan; which we 
fhall very foon have occafion to Mention, gave weight 
to this difcourfe. 

We fhall here add a few interefting remarks. The Zeal for - 
empire of China comprifes about fix hundred leagues in 4/4 
length, and as many in breadth, and contains an infinite 

number of people: confequently agriculture is there in 
the greateft degree of perfection, and in all times the 
prince has made it his duty to honour and encourage it. - 

Vou. V. Bb The 
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‘The annual ceremony when he fets the example of til- 
lage is well known, and it is obferved with the fame at- 
tention in’ the provinces by the mandarins. There is 
Remarka- an imperial ordinance, which bears—J¢ was a maxim of 
ble ordi- our anceftors, that if any man did not employ himfelf in la- 
"dour, or a woman in fpinning, fome perfon muft Juffer cold 
or hunger in the empire. The author of the ordinance 
builds upon this maxim the neceffity of deftroying - the 
monafteries of the bonzes. If he has, in fact, deftroyed 
them, fuperftition has fince gained a great triumph over 
the legiflator. xe se OO 
Produceot. The Chinefe keep no-animals but what are abfolutely 
the lands. neceffary, becaufe they have not more than fufficient 
for the maintenance of the people. When they travel 
they are carried by men; and the canals ferve for tranf{- 
porting merchandife. Whatever can be of ufe for the 
manuring of land, even urine, is carefully preferved. 
subse According to M. Poivre, in the fouthern provinces they 
ence. — make three harvefts of rice in the year, and the land 
every time yields more than a hundred for one, ‘without 
ever lying fallow. The poor live only upon rice, work 
almoft naked, or clothed in cotton. An arpent,* per- 
* haps, produces cotton fufficient to clothe five hundred 
‘people ; fo that the maintenance of the poor is eafy, in 
The every refpect. A-tenth of the produce of the lands, 
ee which is more or lefs according to the foil, makes the 
prodigious revenue of the emperour ; it is the fole tax, 
-and paid in kind to magiftrates, who have the direction 
of it. A part remains in ftore for the neceffities of the 
public. However, if year of fcarcity happens, fo nu- 
merous are the people, they die by thoufands. What 
would be their fituation under a government lefs mild, 

and lefs provident ? (See Voyages d’un Philofophe.) 
Chinefe However extraordinary the contraft may appear be- 
knaverya tween the knavery and the fyftem of morality among 
forby the Chinefe, the author of The Spirit of Laws under- 


guex, takes to account for it from the nature of things. 


“ When 


* An arpent is a hundred perches 
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** When all the people obey, and are all diligent, the. 
** ftate is in a happy fituation. It is neceffity, and per- 
“* haps the nature of the climate, which has infpired the 
** Chinefe with an inconceivable avidity of gain, and no ‘ 
‘* laws have been made to ftop its progrefs. Every at- 
“tempt to acquire by violence has been prohibited ; 
** but there is no interruption to the acquifitions of ar- 
* tifice or induftry. Let us not then compare the mo- 
** rals of the Chinefe with thofe of Europe. Every perfon 
‘in China muft be attentive to whatever is an advan- 
*‘ tage to him: if the knave is watchful over his inter- 
“eft, the dupe ought to be equally attentive. At 
*¢ TLacedemon, it was lawful to fteal; in China, it is 
“ lawful to cheat.” © (L. xiv. ch. 20.) That neceffity 
may infpire the defire of cheating, is eafy to be con- 
ceived ; but that knavery fhould be agreeable to that 
moral fyftem fo celebrated in China, is not. credible. 
There is frequently an infinite difference between the 
legiflation which permits or tolerates, and the moral 
fyftem which approves. The example of Lacedemon is 
ill applied. pre 
We mult conclude, that exceffive population brings Exceffive 
great inconveniences: it even obliges the people of RoPYs 
China to expofe their children, and fell their daughters ; 
it caufes diftruft in commerce, fince it occafions knave- 
ry. Do they not find the good mixed with the bad? 
The matterpiece of legiflation in this vaft empire, is the Great art 
having made provifion for maintaining the interiour of \e#* 
tranquillity, notwithftanding the incredible multitude 
of inhabitants ; and the aétivity with which they carry 
on their labours, notwithftanding the heat of a climate 
which infpires effeminacy.. 
It is univerfally known, that the ftudy of the Jan- The Chi- 
uage and the Chinefe characters employing almoft the 2 usin 
whole life of the literati, is an invincible obftacle to the ed with 
progrefs of knowledge, independent of national prejudi- cog? baie 
ces, and the abfolute empire of opinion or cuftoms. with mo- 
But the Chinefe have had the good fenfe to attach” 
tO Oe themfelves 
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-tinermfelves to eflentials; tro a judicious, beneficent fet 
tem 6f morality, whith, with few precepts and much 
paatice, prevents irregulsrities, unites all the members 
of the community by nmrutual confiderations, and in the 
‘Wofom of peace perpetuates the profperity of the ftate. 
JX people who are thus governed by morals, whatever’ 
faults they may have, will always be much happier than 
nations who are refined by tafte, and governed by 
fafhion. 


es 


CHAP, IL 
Jo AR EER eae nN 


cates HE empire of Japan is formed of a number of 
ae | iflands; which are fituated to the eaft of China. 
" The Japanefe have never been fubdued. Fieree, bold, 
unconquerable, of a difpofition fo atrocious as even to 
make a {port of fuicide, yet they obey the moft tyranni- 
al laws, and of courfe fuch as are moft capable of irri-. 
Pontifical tating that ferocity of manners. About fix hundred 
govern- "and fixty years before the Chriftian era, they had a pon- 
Ryoyed. tiff for emperour, whom they called Dairz, or Dairo. 
About the end of the fixteenth century, the dairis ex- 
perienced the fame revolution as the califs who were 
the fucceffors of Mahomet. The general of the forces 
had feized the real power, leaving to him only a pom- 
pous title, his women, riches and luxury, which he en- 
joys at Meaco. ‘The religious ceremonies give little 

_. difturbance to government. ; ae 
Religious One thing very remarkable in Japan, China, and 
toleration: sjnioft all: over Afia, is the toleration granted to the 
different modes of worfhip ; which at firft facilitated 
the eftablifhment and progrefs of Chriftianity. If the 
true religion alone. was afterwards excluded from thofe 
advantagés which were enjoyed by fo many abfard feats, 
: the 
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the ambitious projects cof the Europeans, and ¢ fe faults 
of a number of miffionairies, are the true caufe- 

Japan was difcovere d, about the middie of t:-he fix- Chritia- 
teenth. century, by the Portuguefe, who.ca tried ona py, 
confiderable commerce: with that. people. «Golld and into Japan 
filver mines, tea, porcelain, &c. attracted the m to this pn 
country, from whence they brought immenfe . tre:afures. guefe. 
St. Francis Kavier, a jefuit of their nation, wis induc- ° 
ed, by his apoftolic zeal, to, go to that country; and, 
being a man of refolustion, ability, and indet atigable 
perfeverance, defirous oaly of making converfic ns, and 
ambitious of gaining the crown of martyrdom, his zeal 
‘was attended with moft remarkable fuccefs; wihich,. in 
fome degree, may be aferibed to the conformit y of his 
auftere virtue, and the: hopes he gave of a blef ‘ed life, 

’ with the fituation and manners of the Japanefe. ' Mif- 
fionaries flocked thither; and the Chriftian faith , ftruck 
roots which were equally vigorous and extenfive. 

It is eafy.to judge of the rage of the bonzes, K -aemp- The bon. 
fer, a Dutch traveller of fingular merit, reprefent.s them 25 4e 
_as felSth fanatics, flaves. of fuperttition, by whic they ve 
governed the eer s ; affecting a dreadful aufterit y, and 
accumulating riches ; preaching up morality and the 

-end of the world; but always “concluding by faying, 

that the beft means to prevail with the gads, is to orna- 
ment the temples, and enrich the monafteries; in a 
word, by abufing the credulity. of the people to fuch.« 
degree, as to fellto them the merit of their good works; 

and even for their. mongy giving them bills of exchange, 
payable in the next world. Thefe bonzes, who are ex 
ceflively numerous, were the moft formidable encmies 
of a xeligion which unmatked their impoftures; but 
the contempt. and hatred which they deferved did not 
a little contribute .to increafe the number of adherents 
of the new doéirine. All fuperftitions whofe minifters 
_are decried, are expofed to great hazards, 

In 1585, Gregory XIII. received an embaffy from aepucithe 

three Japanefe princes, which afforded a matter of tri- ome 


at Rome: 
umph 
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‘umph to the Romifh church and the Jefuits. The 
emperour, however, about the fame time, difturbed the 
progrefs of Chriftiantty ; and, dreading left it fhould.oc- 
‘cafion fome commotions in the ftate, or a foreign inva- 
fion, prohibited the exercife of that religion, under pain 
‘fhe Chri- of death. ‘From that time punifhments began; mar- 
eames tysdom was courted, the miffionaries became more 
zealous, and the profel ytes more numerous. 
Confpira. _ Perfecution continued a long time, then abated, and 
cy acon a intervals was again revived. The Portuguele “and 
y 
theDurch. Spaniards, governed by the fame king fince the reign of 
Philip IT. continued ‘their commerce to that country, 
and new Us pohnee could atrive.in ‘crowds; but the jea- 
“Joufy ofthe Dutch ruined all their hopes: In 1637 
“they difcovered a ‘con{piracy of the Spaniards ‘to the 
emperour, and: proved it by letters, which they faid ‘they 
hac taken on board a fhip. The Spaniards exclaimed 
againtt thevanyuft accufation 3 ; but the revolt of the Ja- 
patie efé Chrifhans“of Arima, who took up arms, tothe 
aiount of thirty thoufand, leaves little room to doubt 
of the reality of the enterprife: ‘it was but too con- 
‘formable to the principles of fo many conquefts, or ta- 
ther ufurpations, exereifed in both hemifpheres. 
Ediaa, This was the origin of the famous edict by which all 
psi Pas ftrangers, even ihe Chinefe, are abfolutely prohibited 
: rom entering Japan, atid all the Japanefe forbidden to 
depart from it under pain of death, The fame: edi& 
condemns every Chriftian to be put in prifon, and pro- 
mifes a confiderable reward to whoever fhall difcover a 
Yow the Chyiftian prieft. The only favour which the Dutch 
beg eens obtained, was the liberty of landing on an ifland ‘near 
: Nangazaki, by {wearing that they were not of'the fame 
religion with the Portuguefe, and 'to prove it, | ‘ds'is faid, 
by treading upon the rcrofs,: @T this place* they carry 
theit merchandife, upon which they put a price ; and 
» if they have the honour of being ‘taken to court, ‘it ‘is 
| fill a certain humiliation, fince their guard never lofes 
fight of them, and is obliged by oath to give an account 


of 
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of their proceedings. The avidity of commerce makes 
thefe rich republicans, the fovereigns of Batavia, fubmit 
to fuch difgraceful treatment : undoubtedly they derive 
confiderable profits from that trade. 

Notwithitanding the multitude of fects eftablifhed in No reti- 
Japan, there have never been, according to Kaempfer, sious di 
any religious difputes ; which is a proof that Chriftiant- inca 
ty would not have been pene and deftroyed, but Pi" 
from a dread of a revolution in the ftate.. Neither the 
Japanefe nor Chinefe would have treated the Chriftians 
with feverity, if it had not been for the quarrels, cabals, 

_and interefted views which very foon mingled with the | 
fanctity of the gofpel. To convert the people, is it ne- 
ceffary to difturb and alarm the government? Divine 
wifdom teaches the contrary » but Se aerate almoft 
all the miffions have terminated in that manner. 

One particular worthy the attention of aan is, the Religious 
_gefemblance of a number ‘of the religious practices Price 
among the Japanefe with ours: fuch asa hierarchy, a. blingours. 
kind of canonizations, proceffions and pilgrimages, pe- 
nances and monatftic.aufterities, lamps and candles in 
the temples, a fort of chaplet for prayers, bells, which 
are rung at fixed hours for that purpofe, &c. And 
what appears ftill more extraordinary, the fign of the 
crofs is in ufe in that country, which is made in the 
form of a faint Andrew’ s crofs, or faltier.. A number of 
other examples, in all parts of .the world, prove that 
among the moft diftant nations, and the mott oppofite 
in their nature, chance, or rather the turn of the human 
mind, has produced peuetnar? conformities both in 
ideas and cuftoms, efpecially in their forms of worfhip. 

But where, out of Chriftianity, fhall we find that fub- 
lime and affeCting idea of the Supreme Being; that 
fyftem of morality, equally fimple and perfect, which 

can raile one aot the vulgar to the higheft pitch of wil 
dom? 


CHAP. 
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CH AP. Il, 
Ped ja and the Mogul’s Empire. 


Pele wore N the time of Chardin, a celebrated traveller, who 
Abbas. died in 1713, Perfia was ftill a flourifhing empire, 
at leaft if a judgment might be formed from the mag- 
nificence of the court, and the populoufnefs of the great 

towns, which are fometimes deceitful proofs, Ifpahan, 

the capital, might be compared to London; Tauris 

and Cachan were confiderable commercial cities. Sha 
Abbas, a cruel, but bold and politic prince, had de-+ 

prived | ‘the Turks of their conquetts in Lolo driven the 
Portuguele from Ormus, abolifhed a militia fimilar to 

that of the Janifarjes and Strelitz, and by that means 

made himfelf more abfolute. We may every where ob- 

ferve, fays M. de Voltaire, troops, when divided into a 
number of {mall bodies, fecuring the throne, and when 

united into great bodies, difpofing and overturning it, 

That prince died in 1629. 

The ines The fophys, or kings, who fu ae him, were def- 
ened by pots without vigour, ‘ftupified bythe effeminacy of the 
defpots. feraglio, and governed by -eunuchs, to whom they 
abandoned the empire. From thence, as has always 

been the cafe, proceeded misfortunes, diftrefs, and re- 
volutions. The Turks took Bagdad by affault in 

1638, The Afgans, a Tartar colony, fettled in the 
mountains of Candahar, towards the dominions of 

the Mogul, revolted againft a cowardly, cruel go- 
vernment ; and their example was followed by the 
northern proyinces. The fophy was befieged in his: 
capital in the year 1722, when he fubmitted to the 

chief of the rebels, to whom he gaye his daughter in 


. mar L lage, 
While 
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While Perfia was a victim to the barbarities of an sna ws. 
ufurper, and the Turks on one hand, and the-Rufians: a 
on the other, took advantage of her fituation to tear Kouli 
her in pieces, appeared the celebrated Nadir, or Thamas ®4™ 
Kouli Kan,* the fon of a fhepherd, a thepherd him- 
felf, (for the paftoral life is ftill common in fome countries 
of Afia) who ventured to attempt, and brought about a 
revolution...” Having affembled a troop of banditti, -he 
proffered his fervices to prince Thamas, the fon of the F 
lat fopby, and very foon collected an army; when I{pa- 
han and all Perfia were obliged to fubmit to him. © The nis utara 
ufurper, being defeated and taken prifoner, was con- Patien- 
demned to lofe his head ; and Kouli Kan, who only. 
fought to raife a fortune for himfelf, after having af- 
fected the title of flave to the prince, alone reaped the 
fruit of all his victories. He caufed the eyes of Thamas 
to be put out, and in the year 1736 became king of 
Perfia, by the name of Sha Nadir. The Turks, having 
been frequently defeated, concluded a treaty with him, 
by which they reftored all their conquefts except Bag- 
dad. Avarice and ambition are equally infatiable. A 
fhepherd, the conqueror of Perfia, extends his wifhes to 
the poffeffions of the Mogul, wants to reduce them un- 
der his dominion, feizes his treafures, and carries war 


into his country, Ne : Ae 

The empire of the } cul, which derives its name The x 
from the Tartars of Jeng hiz’Kan, comprehends a great Mogul. re 
part of India, the richeft country of the univerfe, whe- 
ther. we confider the valuable and inexhauftible pro- 
duétions of nature, or the immenfe fums fquandered by . 
the Europeans to gratify their luxury. It is in that 
country chiefly where a defpot funk in voluptuoufnels 
reigns over a herd of flaves, degraded below the dignity 
of human nature; and each of his vaflals, or gover-_ 
pours of provinces, is a tyrant, who devours the fub- 
{tance of the people. The lef thefe tyrants are ac- 

ef quainted 


* That is to fay, Kan the fave of Thamag, We took that title before he 
unmatked his ambition. 
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quainted with law,: the more the country is‘expofed to 
biebiy! revolutions. 

‘About the middie'of the laft century, Aurengzebe, 
one of the fons of the Great Mogul, dethroned his fa- 
ther, afiaffinated his three brothers, who were accom-. 
plices and inftruments of his revolt, and fubdued feveral 
countries on the weftern peninfula. of India, on this fide 
the. Ganges. We are ftruck with furprife in reading 


the defcription which Tavernier gives of his throne, 
where twelve-pillars of gold, enriched with large pearls, 


fupport a canopy ftudded with jewels; upon the fun- 


» mit of which ftands a peacock, whofe tail is formed of 


Koult 


Kan fub. Kou 


dues the 


Mogul. 


Revolu- 
tions and 
civil wars. 


diamonds, and whatever is rich or precious in the world. 
With this pangs opulence, and the effeminate man- 


ners. which it. infpires, they muft be little capable of 


contending againit enemies accuftomed to the trade of 

war. 

_ Nadir, bettér known by the name. of Thamas 
i Kan; woder which he at firft concealed his am- 


eo attacked. the. grandfon. of Aurengzebe, and, 


though he had only a very {mall army in comparifon of 


that of the Mogul, reduced. him to furrender himfelf 


into his hands... He very foon was mafter of Delhi, the 
capital of the empire ; plundered the treafure, which 
was valued at above one hundred and fixty fix millions 
fterling ; united three kingdoms of Indoftan to Perfia, 
and impoted a tribute upon the reft. In a word, he 
left the government to a viceroy, and the vain title or 
emperour to a prince whom he had ftript of his poflef- 
fions. At his return to his own dominions he finifhed 
his: career unnaReh having been affaffinated by his 
nephew. Such is the fate of triumphant ambition ; el- 
ther a tragical death or perpetual fears and cares! Perfia 
and Indoftan have ever fince been a prey to civil wars, 


in which the Englifh and French, who were fettled 


upon the coatt, have intermeddled Fons motives of am- 
bition. Perhaps the Indians may one day profit by 
their leffons in the art of war, either to exterminate or 
expel them out of India. So 


& 
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~ So many revolutions, which ftain the hiftoric page, The afia- 
ean nothing but uniform fpectacles of forrow 5 - but eat ‘ 
Afia; and efpecially India, furnith more interefting ob- aregard to 
jeGts for rational “curiofity. “In that country’ we find a) 
amanners, cuftoms, and opinions, the origin/of which js. - = 
Joft in the darkheéfs of ages. There too we fee the ob- 
ftacles oppofed to the progrefs of reafon sand“ induttry 
by a flavifh refpect for. antiquity. The ‘Chinefe, -who 
were aftronomers feveral ages. before even the Greeks 
thad eftablifhed regular governments, have made almoft 
no improvements ‘fince that time, either in the {ciences 
or fine arts. They think they know cee thing, and 
they know but little; ; they efteem only their own na- 
tion, their own anceftors; and the Europeans have 
rapidly furpaffed them in every branch, from the time 
that Europe has-produced men of genius, who had fut- 
ficient refolution to overcome prejudices. 
““As to the Indians being fubdued by barbarians, fo Debafe- 
far'from making any progrefs, it was impoffible but 7e"tof 
they muft fall'to decay. That people, on whom. na- dians. 
ture has beftowed fuch gentlenefs and penn 3 that 
people, who were the inventors of chefs, of cyphers, and? 
probably of the mathematical -feiences, are’ reduced to 
the fame ftate with the Greeks whofe debafement is fo 
fhameful. The doétrine of the metempfychofis ftill 
cherifhes their-fentiments of humanity towards the 
brute creation. They preferve fome monuments of Their an- 
‘their ancient fyftem of religion, which M. Howel, an ee 
Englifhman, and MM. Anquetil, a Frenchman, have 
given us as authentic. According to thefe Indian 
books, the world: was created and governed by an infi- 
nite Intelhgence;-a number of his moft perfect 'crea- 
tures having abufed their liberty to difobey him, God 
has Condemned them to live in mortal bodies’s: fouls 
are immortal, and will be puniflied or rewarded accord- 
ing to their deeds. They tell us, that the modern Bra- 
mins, the Banians, andthe Genitaee: maintain the fub- 
fiance of this doctrine, as the Guebres, who took refuge , 
mM 
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-~ in India, preferve that of Zoroafter ; but what numbers 
ay of fables ‘and extravagances have they not.added ! 

‘Brach- The ancient Brachmans diftinguifhed themfelves by 
Ro... an aufterity of manners, frequently exceffive, yef found- 
& Fakis. ed upon principles of virtue. From the earlieft ages, 
: the Brachmans, the Dervifes, and Fakirs, thofe reclufes 

whofe numbers have infinitely multiplied in India, are 
in general mad, knavith fanatics, who endeavour to pais 
for faints, and deceive the vulgar by frightful -penances. 
An ardent imagination, exalted by the heat of the cli- 
mate, naturally plunges men’s minds into the delirium 
of fuperftition ; the more, as an éxtreme indolence gives 
up the foul to itfelf; which is the origin of fo many 
Women inconceivable cuftoms.. Inftances are. ftill to be 
who burn feen of Indian women, who with an air of gaiety 
felves. throw themfelves upon the burning funeral. piles 
of their hufbands, in the hopes of a happy futuri- — 
ty. A: people who are at the fame time exceffive- 
ly gentle and cowardly, by the ftrength of fuperftitious 
ideas become ferocious, and throw away their own 


lives. : 
C..O:No CE aS. d, ON. | 
inte HEN we reflect upon the mifery of the Afia~ 
See Sat in tic nations, though furrounded by all the 


roe over Dleffings of nature ; when we confider the little progrefs 
"they have made in the improvements of genius, though 
their advances were fo prodigious, in comparifon. of 

ours, before the commencement of the fixteenth centu- 

ry; above all, when we take a view of the condition of 

the Indians, to whom the earth almoft fpontaneoufly 
prefents her moft delicious produétions, while the coun- 

try is rendered nearly a defert by the fcourge of defpo- 

tim; when we turn our thoughts upon the extreme 
degeneracy 
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degeneracy into which every thing falls, in a region of 
: the fineft termperature, where even the valour of the 
Tartars becomes effeminate and inactive; we perceive 
the whdle influence of the climate combined with that 
of moral caufes; and felicitate ourfelves on being born 
in a country where the real bleffings of human nature 
are at the fame time more folid and more abtindant, 
becaufe they are the tardy growth of reafon, labour, and 
that creative induftry which is roufed by neceffity, ani= 
tnated by liberty, and enables man to triumph over the 
obftacles of nature, or rather imfome teafure fubjetts 
nature herfelf’to its laws: 
Unhappily, the beneficent effects of knowledge are, How 
in many refpeéts, {till croffed by the confidt of paffions, mat # 
etrours and abufes; nor cah it be queftioned, that power of 
thete is'a degree of perfe€tion unattainable by human Bette to 
and political fcciety. Pernicious vices will always increafe | 
fpring up in it, and private intereft conftantly carry on cyragy ee 
a fecret war againit the public weal: But if an enlight- people. 
ened and vigorous government undertakes to reform, 
I do not fay all the abufes, (for that is impoffible) but 
at leaft all thofe which it 1s confiftent with prudence to 
eradicate ; if fimple and impartial laws, fupported with 
equal firmnefs and humanity, be mage the bafis of pub- 
lic happinefs ; if the Jabours which feed, and the pur- 
fuits which ufefully inftrué the people, meet with en- 
_couragement 5 if the refpect ufurped by infolent wealth 
be transferred to virtue and eftimable talents; above 
all, if the members of the ftate be formed by a judi- 
cious education for the different flations they are to fill, 
inftead of youth being wafted in a fruitlefs fludy of 
‘words, and difgufted apainft ufeful knowledge, by being 
forced to the tirefome tafk of ufelefs labour ; we may 
venture to prediét with confidence, that fuch a change, 
if it ever takes place, will produce imiracles of happinefs 
and glory in that part of Europe where it fhall be put 
in execution. 
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Prdicas That errour, and almoft always abfurd errour, has 
oy been the mother of bad principles, wrong inftitutions, 
pernicious laws, and deftructive fyftems, whence have 


{prung the greateft part of the evils that infeft tivil fo- 
ciety, i8 a truth which hiftory demonftrates by an end- 
lefs number of examples. Hiftory ought, therefore, to 
teach kings and ftatefmen to cérrect the faults of go- 
vernment, and eftablifh the public good upon its 


true foundations. It ought to tea¢h the minifters of . 


religion to render it more and more refpeCtable, by the 


cultivation of truth and virtue; and thus make it an ~ 


inftrument of happinefs to the people. It ought to teach 
perfons in a private ftation; that there is no good with- 
out fome mixture of evil ; that perfection is a chimera ; 
that what is impoffible to be altered muft»be endured ; 
that moderation is equally productive of wifdom and 


happinefs ; and laftly, that, to live happily with others, — 


we mutt be able to live upon good terms with ourfelves ; 


an invaluable bleffing infeparable from good fenfe and ~ 


virtue, 


THE END. 


SRaBhipihs je eS ete, 


